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THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 


ARTICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION 

The  Commercial  Club,  organized  December  27,  1877, 
and  The  Merchants  Club  of  Chicago,  organized  Decem- 
ber 11,  1896,  more  efficiently  to  advance  the  public  wel- 
fare and  the  commercial  interests  of  Chicago  by  co-op- 
erative effort,  social  intercourse,  and  a  free  interchange 
of  views,  were  united  February  11,  1907,  under  the  name 
of  The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago. 

Its  Articles  of  Association  are  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  I. 

MEMBERS. 

1.  The  membership  shall  be  of  four  classes:  Active, 
Associate,  Non-resident,  and  Retired. 

2.  Active  Members  are  responsible  for  the  varied 
undertakings  of  the  Club  and  will  accept,  within  reason- 
able limitations,  the  assignment  of  work  by  the  Executive 
Committee  to  advance  the  Club's  interests.  They  shall 
be  not  more  than  fifty-five  years  old  at  the  time  of  their  elec- 
tion; and  their  number  shall  not  exceed  ninety  men, 
except  that,  during  the  Club  years  1910,  1911,  and  1912, 
new  members  may  be  elected  equal  in  number  to  one-half 
of  the  vacancies  occurring  during  such  Club  years;  the 
Club  year  being  from  the  installation  of  officers  at  the 
annual    meeting   to    the    installation    of    their    successors. 

3.  An  Associate  Member  shall  have  the  same  rights 
and  duties  as  an  Active  Member,  except  that  he  shall  not 
be  expected  to  serve  as  an  officer  or  required  to  do  active 
work  for  the  Club  save  under  special  circumstances,  and 
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that  he  shall  not  be  fined  for  absence  from  Club  meetings. 
Any  Active  Member,  after  ten  years'  membership,  may, 
at  his  written  request  and  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  become  an  Associate  Member. 

4.  Any  Active  or  Associate  Member  who  has  per- 
manently removed  from  Chicago  may,  upon  application 
to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  with  its  approval,  become 
a  Non-resident  Member. 

5.  Non-resident  and  Retired  Members  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  all  meetings  of  the  Club,  but  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

6.  The  present  Retired  Membership  shall  not  be  in- 
creased except  by  transfer,  upon  their  request,  of  charter 
members  of  The  Commercial  Club. 

7.  Election  of  Active  Members.  The  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  members  whenever  a  vacancy  in  the  Active 
Membership  occurs.  Thereupon,  any  member  may,  by 
a  written  recommendation  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
nominate  a  person  for  membership.  If  the  Executive 
Committee  unanimously  approve  such  a  nomination,  the 
Secretary  shall  state,  in  the  regular  notice,  that  such  can- 
didate will  be  voted  upon  at  the  next  succeeding  meet- 
ing; and  a  ballot  bearing  the  candidate's  name,  with  the 
words  "Accepted"  and  "Postponed"  printed  thereafter, 
shall  be  sent  out  with  such  notice.  The  members  should 
promptly  communicate,  to  some  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  such  knowledge  as  they  have  touching 
the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  nominee.  This  information 
shall  be  held  in  the  strictest  confidence.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Club,  if  the  Executive  Committee  still 
unanimously  approve  the  nominee,  secret  vote  shall  be 
had  by  marking  the  printed  ballot.  Three  ballots,  marked 
"Postponed,"  shall  defer  the  admission  of  such  nominee. 
Only  one  candidate  at  a  time  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Executive  Committee  or  submitted  for  election. 
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8.  In  the  approval  of  candidates  regard  shall  be  had, 
so  far  as  practicable,  to  the  branches  of  business  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  so  that  the  various  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  City  shall  be  fairly  represented  in  the  member- 
ship. 

9.  Each  Active  and  Associate  Member  shall  pay, 
by  November  1st,  annual  dues  of  seventy-five  dollars, 
which  shall  cover  the  cost  of  dinner  at  regular  meetings. 
Non-resident  and  Retired  Members  shall  not  be  required 
to  pay  dues,  but  only  an  assessment  for  each  dinner  which 
they  attend  or  which  they  notify  the  Secretary  that  they 
will  attend. 

The  Executive  Committee  may  drop  from  the  roll  any 
member  who,  after  due  notification  of  dues,  fails  to  pay 
them  within  thirty  days. 


ARTICLE  II. 

OFFICERS   AND   COMMITTEES. 

1.  The  Officers  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice-President, 
a  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer.  An  Executive  Committee 
of  ten  members  shall  have  general  control  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Club.  It  shall  consist  of  the  four  officers,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  preceding  year,  the  Chairman  of  the  Recep- 
tion Committee,  and  four  other  members. 

2.  At  the  April  meeting  the  Officers  and  the  Recep- 
tion Committee  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  one  year,  and 
two  of  the  four  elective  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  two  years,  and  until 
their  respective  successors  are  elected  and  qualify. 

3.  The  President — or,  in  his  absence,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent— shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Club  and  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

4.  The  Secretary  shall  make  and  preserve  complete 
records  of  all  meetings  of  the  Club  and  of  the  Executive 
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Committee,  keep  all  its  books  and  papers,  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  required  by  the  Club  or  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  He  shall  also  prepare  the  Year- 
Book,  in  which  shall  be  printed  the  list  of  officers,  commit- 
tees and  meetings  since  April,  1907.  In  all  Club  pub- 
lications the  names  of  The  Commercial  Club  and  The 
Merchants  Club  should  appear,  with  the  dates  of  their 
organizations  and  the  date  of  their  union. 

5.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  keep  the  funds  of 
the  Club,  and  shall  disburse  the  same,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  shall  keep  an 
accurate  record  thereof.  He  shall  make  a  full  financial 
report  at  the  annual  April  meeting.  His  books  shall  be 
open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  of  an  Examiner,  whom  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee should  appoint  before  the  April  meeting,  to  audit 
the  same. 

6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power,  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  entire  Committee,  to  disci- 
pline or  expel  any  Club  member  whenever  in  its  judgment 
such  action  is  advisable. 

7.  A  Reception  Committee,  consisting  of  a  Chair- 
man (who  shall  be  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee)  and  four  members,  shall  be  elected  annually 
at  the  April  meeting.  Its  duties  shall  be  to  assist  in  the 
entertainment  of  the  Club's  guests  and  its  new  members, 
and  to  act  in  a  general  way  as  the  hosts  of  the  Club,  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

8.  The  President,  with  the  advice  and  approval  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  shall  select  a  Nominating  Com- 
mittee of  five  members  and  announce  their  names  at  the 
regular  March  meeting.  Such  committee  shall  recommend 
a  list  of  candidates  for  the  various  offices  and  elective 
committees,  and  file  the  same  with  the  Secretary  at  least 
twenty   days   before   the   April   meeting.     The   Secretary 
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shall  mail  such  list  to  each  member  at  least  two  weeks 
before  the  April  meeting  for  the  annual  election. 

ARTICLE  III. 

MEETINGS. 

1.  The  Club  shall  hold  regular  monthly  meetings  on 
the  second  Saturday  in  each  month,  beginning  in  Novem- 
ber and  ending  in  April.  The  Executive  Committee 
shall  select  place  of  each  meeting,  and  may,  in  its  discre- 
tion, change  the  date  of  any  meeting  or  omit  any  meeting, 
or  call  special  meetings  at  any  time. 

2.  The  Secretary  shall  mail  to  each  member  notice  of 
each  meeting  at  least  five  days  before  its  date.  The 
notice  shall  state  specifically  if  any  nominee  for  member- 
ship is  to  be  voted  upon  at  such  meeting  and  any  other 
business  that  is  to  be  transacted.  At  any  regular  or  special 
meeting  at  which  thirty  Active  Members  are  present  any 
business  of  the  Club  may  be  transacted. 

3.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Club  shall  take  prece- 
dence of  all  social  engagements.  Written  notice  of  in- 
ability to  attend  a  regular  meeting,  with  the  reason  there- 
for, shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  so  as  to  reach  him  by 
the  morning  of  the  day  of  such  regular  meeting.  Any 
member  failing  to  give  such  notice,  or  whose  reason  for 
non-attendance  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, shall  be  fined  ten  dollars.  Any  Active  Member 
absenting  himself  from  three  consecutive  regular  meet- 
ings of  the  Club  without  sending  to  the  Secretary  an  ex- 
planation satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
be  considered  as  having  withdrawn  from  membership, 
and  his  name  shall  be  stricken  from  the  rolls  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

GUESTS. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Executive  Committee,  ex- 
pressed in  the  notice  of  the  meeting,  any  member  may  in- 
vite the  number  of  guests  specified  in  the  notice;  but  no 
person  shall  be  a  guest  of  the  same  member  at  more  than 
two  dinners  during  the  Club  year. 

ARTICLE  V. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These  articles  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  meet- 
ing by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Active  and  Associate  Mem- 
bers present,  provided  that  notice  of  each  proposed  amend- 
ment was  given  at  a  prior  meeting  and  was  stated  in  the 
notice  of  the  meeting  at  which  the  amendment  is  to  be 
voted  upon. 
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Officers  and  Committees 

OF 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  1877 

THE  MERCHANTS  CLUB,   ORGANIZED  1896 

UNITED  1907 


OFFICERS  AND   COMMITTEES  OF 
THE   COMMERCIAL    CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 

1912-13 

President Clyde  M.  Carr 

Vice-President Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

Secretary Walter  B.  Smith 

Treasurer Stanley  Field 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Clyde  M.  Carr 

Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

Walter  B.  Smith 

Stanley  Field 
Frederic  A  Delano  Cyrus  H.  McCormick 

Arthur  D.  Wheeler  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

William  E.  Clow  Charles  L.  Strobel 

RECEPTION    COMMITTEE 

Arthur  D.  Wheeler,  Chairman 
J.  Harley  Bradley  John  J.  Glessner 

Edwin  G.  Foreman  Charles  H.  Hulburd 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  Edward  F.  Carry 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Henry  B.  Favill 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Allen  B.  Pond 

Benjamin  Carpenter  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Homer  A.  Stillwell 

COMMITTEE   ON   A   FEDERAL   IMMIGRATION   STATION 
IN    CHICAGO 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Albert  B.  Dick  Alexander  A.  McCormick 

Bernard  A.  Eckhart  Allen  B.  Pond 
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COMMITTEE   OF    EASTERN    MEMBERS   ON   A   FEDERAL  IMMIGRATION 
STATION   IN   CHICAGO 

Charles  D.  Norton,  Chairman 
Richard  M.  Bissell  John  R.  Morron 

Robert  C.  Clowry  Norman  B.  Ream 

John  F.  Harris  James  Gamble  Rogers 

COMMITTEE   ON   UNITED   STATES   GOVERNMENT   POSTS 

Harold  F.  McCormick,  Chairman 
William  E.  Clow  Hugh  J.  McBirney 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley  Hiram  R.  McCullough 

COMMITTEE   ON   REVISION   OF   ILLINOIS    TAXATION   LAWS 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Arthur  D.  Wheeler,  Vice-Chairman 
Bernard  A.  Eckhart  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

Victor  F.  Lawson  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Walter  H.  Wilson 

COMMITTEE   ON   PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 

Emerson  B.  Tuttle,  Secretary 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Treasurer 
Alfred  Cowles  Julius  Rosenwald 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  Bernard  E.  Sunny 
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1911-12 

President Frederic  A.  Delano 

Vice-President Frank  H.  Armstrong 

Secretary Edward  F.  Carry 

Treasurer John  J.  Mitchell 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Frederic  A.  Delano 

Frank  H.  Armstrong 

Edward  F.  Carry 

John  J.  Mitchell 
David  R.  Forgan  Charles  H.  Conover 

Alexander  A.  McCormick  Clayton  Mark 

William  E.  Clow  Cyrus  H.  McCormick 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Alexander  A.  McCormick,  Chairman 
Nelson  P.  Bigelow  Walter  B.  Smith 

Joseph  E.  Otis  Edward  F.  Swift 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  Allen  B.  Pond 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Benjamin  Carpenter  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

COMMITTEE   ON   LAKE   BLUFF   NAVAL   TRAINING   STATION 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter  Alexander  A.  McCormick 

Frank  H.  Jones  Hiram  R.  McCullough 

COMMITTEE   ON   A   FEDERAL   IMMIGRATION   STATION    IN   CHICAGO 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Albert  B.  Dick  Allen  B.  Pond 

Bernard  A.  Eckhart  Alexander  A.  McCormick 

COMMITTEE   ON   PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 

Emerson  B.  Tuttle,  Secretary 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Treasurer 
Charles  G.  Dawes  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  Julius  Rosenwald 
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1910-11 

President David  R.  Forgan 

Vice-President Frank  H.  Jones 

Secretary Edward  F.  Carry 

Treasurer Francis  C.  Farwell 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

David  R.  Forgan 

Frank  H.  Jones 

Edward  F.  Carry 

Francis  C.  Farwell 
Theodore  W.  Robinson  William  J.  Chalmers 

Arthur  T.  Aldis  Charles  H.  Conover 

James  B.  Forgan  Clayton  Mark 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Arthur  T.  Aldis,  Chairman 
Charles  R.  Corwith  Mark  Morton 

Samuel  M.  Felton  Byron  L.  Smith 

COMMITTEE   ON    PUBLICATION 

John  W.  Scott,  Chairman 
Alfred  Cowles  Herman  H.  Kohlsaat 

COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLIC   HEALTH 

Granger  Farwell,  Chairman 
J.  Ogden  Armour  George  Merryweather 

J.  J.  Dau  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  Eugene  J.  Buffington 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Ernest  A.  Hamill 

Nelson  P.  Bigelow  John  R.  Morron 

COMMITTEE   ON   LAKE   BLUFF   NAVAL   TRAINING   STATION 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter  Joseph  E.  Otis 

Hiram  R.  McCullough  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS 

Clarence  Buckingham,  Chairman 
Allen  B.  Pond  Alexander  H.  Revell 
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COMMITTEE   ON   GLENWOOD    SCHOOL 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 


Stanley  Field,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter 

COMMITTEE   ON   EMPLOYERS'    LIABILITY   AND    INDUSTRIAL 
INSURANCE 

William  E.  Clow,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley  Mark  Morton 

Stanley  Field  Edward  F.  Swift 

Edward  A.  Turner 

COMMITTEE   ON   REVISION   OF   CONSTITUTION2 

John  J.  Glessner,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Rollin  A.  Keyes 

COMMITTEE   ON   A   FEDERAL   IMMIGRATION   STATION   IN 
CHICAGO 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Alexander  A.  McCormick  Allen  B.  Pond 

John  V.  Farwell  Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

COMMITTEE   ON   STATE   PAWNERS'    SOCIETY 

John  V.  Farwell,  Chairman 

COMMITTEE   ON   CHATTEL   MORTGAGE   LOAN   AND   ANTI-LOAN 
SHARK   LEGISLATION 

John  V.  Farwell,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE   ON   PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 
Emerson  B.  Tuttle,  Secretary 
Charles  G.  Dawes  Charles  H.  Hulburd 

Harold  F.  McCormick 


1  Discharged  May  16,  1910. 

2  Discharged  January  26,  1911. 
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1909-10 

President Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Vice-President Bernard  E.  Sunny 

Secretary Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Treasurer Charles  G.  Dawes 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Bernard  E.  Sunny 

Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Charles  G.  Dawes 
Rollin  A.  Keyes  John  J.  Glessner 

Charles  L.  Strobel  Frederick  Greeley1 

James  B.  Forgan  Cyrus  H.  McCormick2 

William  J.  Chalmers 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Charles  L.  Strobel,  Chairman 
William  L.  Brown  Chauncey  Keep 

Alfred  Cowles  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLICATION 

John  W.  Scott,  Chairman 
Nelson  P.  Bigelow  Herman  H.  Kohlsaat 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  David  R.  Forgan 

Alfred  L.  Baker  John  R.  Morron 

Edward  F.  Carry  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLIC   HEALTH 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  Chairman 
J.  Ogden  Armour  Ernest  A.  Hamill 

Granger  Farwell  Arthur  Meeker 


1  Resigned  December  30, 

2  To  fill  unexpired  term. 
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COMMITTEE   ON   LAKE   BLUFF   NAVAL   TRAINING   STATION 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Chairman 
Alfred  L.  Baker  John  R.  Morron 

Harold  F.  McCormick  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE   ON   SMALL   PARKS   AND   PLAYGROUNDS 

Clarence  Buckingham,  Chairman 
Allen  B.  Pond 

COMMITTEE   ON   GLENWOOD   SCHOOL 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

COMMITTEE   ON   ST.    CHARLES   SCHOOL 

Stanley  Field,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter 

COMMITTEE  ON  PLAN  OF  CHICAGO 

GENERAL   COMMITTEE1 

Chairman Charles  H.  Wacker 

Vice-Chairman John  V.  Farwell 

Secretary Frederic  A.  Delano 

Treasurer Walter  H.  Wilson 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 
Edward  B.  Butler  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Clyde  M.  Carr  Joy  Morton 

Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Charles  H.  Thome 

GENERAL   COMMITTEE2 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 

Emerson  B.  Tuttle,  Secretary 
Charles  G.  Dawes  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  Charles  L.  Strobel 

1  Resigned  upon  formation  of  Chicago  Plan  Commission. 

2  Appointed  February  3,  1910. 
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COMMITTEE   ON   LAKE   PARKS 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Clarence  Buckingham  John  J.  Mitchell 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  John  E.  Wilder 

COMMITTEE   ON   RAILWAY   TERMINALS 

Joy  Morton,  Chairman 
William  E.  Clow  Martin  A.  Ryerson 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  John  G.  Shedd 

Joseph  E.  Otis  Louis  F.  Swift 

COMMITTEE   ON   STREETS   AND   BOULEVARDS 

Clyde  M.  Carr,  Chairman 
John  M.  Clark  Louis  A.  Ferguson 

Charles  H.  Conover  Stanley  Field 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley  John  A.  Spoor 

COMMITTEE   ON   INTERURBAN   ROADWAYS 

Charles  H.  Thome,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter  Hugh  J.  McBirney 

Henry  J.  Macfarland  Edward  A.  Turner 

COMMITTEE   ON   FINANCE 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  Vice-Chairman 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson  Byron  L.  Smith 

Edwin  A.  Potter  Albert  A.  Sprague 

Walter  H.  Wilson 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 


1908-9 

President Rollin  A-  Keyes 

Vice-President Albert  J.  Earling 

Secretary John  W-  Scott 

Treasurer Edwin  G.  Foreman 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Rollin  A.  Keyes 

Albert  J.  Earling 

John  W.  Scott 

Edwin  G.  Foreman 
John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.  John  G.  Shedd 

Frank  H.  Jones  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

John  J.  Glessner 

Frederick  Greeley 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Frank  H.  Jones,  Chairman 
Adolphus  C.  Bartlett  Stanley  Field 

John  W.  G.  Cofran  Emerson  B.  Tuttle 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Theodore  W.  Robinson,  Chairman 
Edward  B.  Butler  Bernard  E.  Sunny 

Edward  F.  Carry  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Clayton  Mark  Charles  H.  Wacker 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  Chairman 
J.  Ogden  Armour  John  J.  Glessner 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Alexander  H.  Re  veil 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS 

Frederick  Greeley,  Chairman 
Clarence  Buckingham  Allen  B.  Pond 
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LAKE   BLUFF   NAVAL   TRAINING   STATION   COMMITTEE 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Chairman 
Alfred  L.  Baker  John  R.  Morron 

Harold  F.  McCormick  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE   ON   GLENWOOD   SCHOOL 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

COMMITTEE  ON  ST.  CHARLES  SCHOOL 

Stanley  Field,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter 

COMMITTEE   ON   STATE   PAWNERS'    SOCIETY 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.,  Chairman 
COMMITTEE  ON  PLAN  OF  CHICAGO 

GENERAL   COMMITTEE 

Chairman Charles  D.  Norton 

Vice-Chairman Charles  H.  Wacker 

Secretary Frederic  A.  Delano 

Treasurer Walter  H.  Wilson 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 

Edward  B.  Butler 
Clyde  M.  Carr  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.  Rollin  A.  Keyes 

Joy  Morton 

Charles  H.  Thorne 

COMMITTEE   ON   LAKE   PARKS 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  John  V.  Farwell,  Jr. 

William  L.  Brown  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Charles  G.  Dawes  John  J.  Mitchell 

COMMITTEE   ON   RAILWAY   TERMINALS 

Joy  Morton,  Chairman 
Adolphus  C.  Bartlett  Martin  A.  Ryerson 

Franklin  MacVeagh  John  G.  Shedd 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Albert  A.  Sprague 
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COMMITTEE   ON   STREETS   AND    BOULEVARDS 

Clyde  M.  Carr,  Chairman 
Charles  H.  Conover  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley  Frederic  W.  Upham 

James  L.  Houghteling  Charles  H.  Wacker 

COMMITTEE   ON   INTERURBAN   ROADWAYS 

Charles  H.  Thome,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Edward  F.  Carry  Charles  L.  Strobel 

COMMITTEE   ON   FINANCE 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Charles  G.  Dawes  Albert  A.  Sprague 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson  Walter  H.  Wilson 
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1907-08 

President John  V.  Farwell,  Jr. 

Vice-President John  R.  Morron 

Secretary John  W.  Scott 

Treasurer David  R.  Forgan 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr. 

John  R.  Morron 

John  W.  Scott 

David  R.  Forgan 
George  E.  Adams  Louis  F.  Swift 

Clyde  M.  Carr  John  G.  Shedd 

Charles  H.  Wacker  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Charles  H.  Wacker,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter  Frank  H.  Jones 

Leslie  Carter  Charles  L.  Strobel 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Theodore  W.  Robinson,  Chairman 
Thomas  E.  Donnelley  Clayton  Mark 

Granger  Farwell  Bernard  E.  Sunny 

LAKE   BLUFF   NAVAL   TRAINING    STATION   COMMITTEE 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Chairman 
Alfred  L.  Baker  John  R.  Morron 

Harold  F.  McCormick  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLIC   HEALTH 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  Chairman 
J.  Ogden  Armour  Harold  F.  McCormick 

John  J.  Glessner  Alexander  H.  Revell 

COMMITTEE   ON   SMALL   PARKS   AND   PLAYGROUNDS 

Frederick  Greeley,  Chairman 
Clarence  Buckingham  Allen  B.  Pond 

BUILDING   OF   COMFORT   STATION   COMMITTEE 

Edwin  G.  Foreman,  Chairman 

Charles  D.  Norton 
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COMMITTEE  ON  PLAN  OF  CHICAGO 

GENERAL   COMMITTEE 

Chairman Charles  D.  Norton 

Vice-Chairman Charles  H.  Wacker 

Secretary Frederic  A.  Delano 

Treasurer Walter  H.  Wilson 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 
Edward  B.  Butler  John  V.  Farwell,  Jr. 

Clyde  M.  Carr  Joy  Morton 

Charles  H.  Thorne 

COMMITTEE   ON   LAKE   FRONT 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
Leslie  Carter  John  V.  Farwell,  Jr. 

Charles  G.  Dawes  Victor  F.  Lawson 

Harold  F.  McCormick 

COMMITTEE   ON   RAILWAY   TERMINALS 

Joy  Morton,  Chairman 
Adolphus  C.  Bartlett  Franklin  MacVeagh 

William  J.  Chalmers  Cyrus  H.  McCormick 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  Martin  A.  Ryerson 

Chauncey  Keep  John  G.  Shedd 

Albert  A.  Sprague 

COMMITTEE  ON   BOULEVARD  TO   CONNECT  NORTH  AND 
SOUTH    SIDES 

Clyde  M.  Carr,  Chairman 
Charles  H.  Conover  Charles  H.  Thorne 

James  L.  Houghteling  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Albert  A.  Sprague  II  Charles  H.  Wacker 

COMMITTEE   ON   INTERURBAN   ROADWAYS 

Charles  H.  Thorne,  Chairman 
Enos  M.  Barton  Frederick  Greeley 

COMMITTEE   ON   FINANCE 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Charles  G.  Dawes  Albert  A.  Sprague 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson  Walter  H.  Wilson 
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Membership 

OF 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  187T 

THE  MERCHANTS  CLUB,   ORGANIZED  1896 

UNITED  1907 


ACTIVE    MEMBERS 

1899     Arthur  T.  Aldis 

Real  Estate 

1901     J.  Ogden  Armour 

President  Armour  &  Co. 

1899     Frank  H.  Armstrong 

Secretary  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Co. 

1899     Alfred  L.  Baker 

Alfred  L.  Baker  &  Co. 

1898    Edgar  A.  Bancroft 

General  Counsel  and  Director  International  Harvester  Co. 

1896     Nelson  P.  Bigelow 

President  Bigelow  Bros.  &  Walker  Co. 

1881     J.  Harley  Bradley 

President  David  Bradley  Mfg.  Co. 

1901  William  L.  Brown 

President  Pickands,  Brown  &  Co. 

1896     Clarence  Buckingham 

Real  Estate 

1902  Eugene  J.  Buffington 

President  Illinois  Steel  Co. 

1896     Edward  B.  Butler 

President  Butler  Brothers 

1896     Benjamin  Carpenter 

Geo.  B.  Carpenter  &  Co. 

1906     Clyde  M.  Carr 

President  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son 

1904     Edward  F.  Carry 

First  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Co. 

1894     William  J.  Chalmers 

President  Commercial  National  Safe  Deposit  Co. 

1901     William  E.  Clow 

President  James  B.  Clow  &  Sons 

1896     Charles  R.  Corwith 

Real  Estate 

1898     Alfred  Cowles 

President  Rialto  Co. 
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1902     Charles  R.  Crane 

President  Crane  Co. 

1902     Charles  G.  Dawes 

President  Central  Trust  Company  of  Illinois 

1902     Frederic  A.  Delano 

President  Wabash  Railroad  Co. 

1911  Albert  B.  Dick 

President  A.  B.  Dick  Co. 

1902    Thomas  E.  Donnelley 

President  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co. 

1897  Albert  J.  Earling 

President  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry.  Co. 

1898  Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

President  B.  A.  Eckhart  Milling  Co. 

1902     Francis  C.  Farwell 

Treasurer  John  V.  Farwell  Co. 

1900     Granger  Farwell 

President  Farwell  Trust  Co. 

1896     John  V.  Farwell 

President  John  V.  Farwell  Co. 

1912  Henry  B.  Favill 

32  N.  State  Street 

1906    Samuel  M.  Felton 

President  Chicago  Great  Western  R.  R.  Co. 

1899  Louis  A.  Ferguson 

Second  Vice-President  Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

1906     Stanley  Field 

Vice-President  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

1896  Edwin  G.  Foreman 

President  Foreman  Brothers  Banking  Co. 

1902     David  R.  Forgan 

President  National  City  Bank  of  Chicago 

1912     William  A.  Gardner 

President  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Ry.  Co. 

1884     John  J.  Glessner 

Vice-President  International  Harvester  Co. 

1897  Ernest  A.  Hamill 

President  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank 

1900  Charles  H.  Hulburd 

President  Elgin  National  Watch  Co. 

1882     Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Vice-President  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank 
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ACTIVE  MEMBERS 


1898  David  B.  Jones 

President  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co. 

1901     Frank  H.  Jones 

Secretary  Continental  and  Commercial  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

1900  Chauncey  Keep 

112  W.  Adams  Street 

1896  Rollin  A.  Keyes 

President  Franklin  MacVeagh  &  Co. 

1899  Victor  F.  Lawson 

President  The  Chicago  Daily  News  Co. 

1878     Franklin  MacVeagh 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

1901  Clayton  Mark 

Vice-President  National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 

1912     Charles  H.  Markham 

President  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 

1897  Hugh  J.  McBirney 

Assistant  Manager  National  Lead  Co. 

1897  Alexander  A.  McCormick 

5541  Lexington  Ave. 

1885     Cyrus  H.  McCormick 

President  International  Harvester  Co. 

1898  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer  International  Harvester  Co. 

1904     Medill  McCormick 

First  Vice-President  The  Tribune  Co. 

1899  Hiram  R.  McCullough 

Vice-President  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Ry.  Co. 

1896    Arthur  Meeker 

Director  Armour  &  Co. 

1901     George  Merryweather 

606  Straus  Building 

1896     John  J.  Mitchell 

President  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

1896    John  R.  Morron 

President  Peter  Cooper's  Glue  Factory 

1901     Joy  Morton 

Joy  Morton  &  Co. 

1906     Mark  Morton 

President  Western  Cold  Storage  Co. 

1901     La  Verne  W.  Noyes 

President  Aermotor  Co. 
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1904  Joseph  E.  Otis 

Vice-President  Central  Trust  Co.  of  Illinois 

1901  Allen  B.  Pond 

Pond  &  Pond 

1902  Edwin  A.  Potter 

525  American  Trust  Building 

1896     Alexander  H.  Revell 

President  Alexander  H.  Revell  &  Co. 

1910     George  M.  Reynolds 

President   The   Continental   and   Commercial   National   Bank   of 
Chicago 

1903  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

First  Vice-President  Illinois  Steel  Co. 

1910     Julius  Rosen wald 

President  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

1888     Martin  A.  Ryerson 

134  S.  La  Salle  Street 

1905  John  W.  Scott 

Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co. 

1896  Louis  A.  Seeberger 

Louis  A.  Seeberger  &  Co. 

1897  John  G.  Shedd 

President  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

1896     Byron  L.  Smith 

President  The  Northern  Trust  Co.  Bank 

1904  Walter  B.  Smith 

653  The  Rookery 

1877     Albert  A.  Sprague 

President  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co. 

1903     Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

Director  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co. 

1906  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Vice-President  Butler  Brothers 

1896     Charles  L.  Strobel 

President  Strobel  Steel  Construction  Co. 

1900  Bernard  E.  Sunny 

President  Chicago  Telephone  Co. 

1901  Louis  F.  Swift 

President  Swift  &  Co. 

1906     Edward  F.  Swift 

Vice-President  Swift  &  Co. 

1902  Charles  H.  Thorne 

Treasurer  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
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ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 


1904     Edward  A.  Turner 

404  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

1897     Emerson  B.  Tuttle 

Real  Estate 

1899     Frederic  W.  Upham 

President  City  Fuel  Co. 

1897     Charles  H.  Wacker 

Real  Estate 

1904  Arthur  D.  Wheeler 

Holt,  Wheeler  &  Sidley 

1905  John  E.  Wilder 

Vice-President  Wilder  &  Co. 

1896     Walter  H.  Wilson 

Walter  H.  Wilson  &  Co. 


ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 

1899     George  Everett  Adams 

108  S.  La  Salle  St. 

1899     Edward  E.  Ayer 

Vice-President  Ayer  &  Lord  Tie  Co. 

1882    Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 

President  Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Co. 

1898  Enos  M.  Barton 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Western  Electric  Co. 

1901  Charles  H.  Conover 

Vice-President  Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Co. 

1899  Rensselaer  W.  Cox 

President  Pioneer  Cooperage  Co. 

1904     J.  J.  Dau 

Vice-President  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Co. 

1902  James  B.  Forgan 

President  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 

1877  William  A.  Fuller 

112  W.  Adams  St. 

1889     Franklin  H.  Head 

105  W.  Monroe  Street 

1878  Marvin  Hughitt 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Ry.  Co. 

1899     Samuel  Insull 

President  Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

1891     Herman  H.  Kohlsaat 

Record-Herald  Bldg. 
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1898    Thies  J.  Lefens 

Real  Estate 

1898     Robert  T.  Lincoln 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  The  Pullman  Co. 

1898  Edward  P.  Ripley 

President  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co. 

1899  John  A.  Spoor 

President  Union  Stock  Yard  and  Transit  Co. 

1903     William  S.  Warren 

Hulburd,  Warren  &  Chandler 


1896 
1895 
1880 

1880 
1902 
1898 
1902 


NON-RESIDENT  MEMBERS 


Richard  M.  Bissell 

1896 

William  Kent 

Hartford 

Kentfield,  Cal. 

Robert  C.  Clowry 

1878 

William  Munro 

New  York 

London 

The   Right   Hon. 

1902 

Charles  D.  Norton 

New  York 

Lord  Leith  of  Fyvie 

Scotland 

1902 

Frank  B.  Noyes 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Lyman  J.  Gage 

1890 

Norman  B.  Ream 

Point  Loma,  Cal. 

New  York 

John  F.  Harris 

1899 

James   Gamble 

New  York 

Rogers 

New  York 

Charles  H.  Hodges 

Detroit 

1896 

H.  Gordon  Self  ridge 

London 

Edward  D.  Kenna 

1894 

Melville  E.  Stone 

New  York 

New  York 

RETIRED 

MEMBERS 

1878    Eliphalet  W.  Blatchford 

1877     John  M.  Clark 

1887     Harlow  N. 

Higinbotham 

1877     Henry  J.  Macfarland 

1877     Murry  Nelson 

1881     William  H. 

.  Rand 
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DECEASED  MEMBERS 

Solomon  Albert  Smith November,  1879 

Edward  Swan  Stickney March,  1880 

James  Monroe  Walker January,  1881 

Richard  C.  Meldrum April,  1881 

George  Armour         June,  1881 

John  Clark  Coonley       ......         October,  1882 

Charles  Palmer  Kellogg April,  1883 

Anson  Stager March,  1885 

John  Winkinson  McGenniss May,  1885 

George  Clinton  Clarke April,  1887 

Martin  Ryerson September,  1887 

John  Crerar October,  1889 

William  Emerson  Strong April,  1891 

Uri  Balcom November,  1893 

John  Burroughs  Drake November,  1895 

Charles  Mather  Henderson      ....        January,  1896 

Edson  Keith November,  1896 

James  Wheeler  Oakley January,  1897 

Henry  Baldwin  Stone July,  1897 

George  Mortimer  Pullman       ....         October,  1897 

Louis  Wampold February,  1898 

Henry  William  King April,  1898 

John  DeKoven April,  1898 

William  Charles  Dustin  Grannis  .      .      .  August,  1898 

Robert  Alexander  Waller February,  1899 

George  Walker  Meeker April,  1899 

Charles  Fargo October,  1900 

Philip  Danforth  Armour January,  1901 

John  Wesley  Doane March,  1901 

Alexander  Caldwell  McClurg         ....        April,  1901 

John  Spragins  Hannah July,  1901 

Anthony  Frederick  Seeberger July,  1901 
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John  James  Janes August 

Dunlap  Smith December 

Nathaniel  Kellogg  Fairbank March 

Charles  Benjamin  Farwell        ....    September 

William  Taylor  Baker '.         October 

William  Gold  Hibbard October 

Elias  Taylor  Watkins December 

Christoph  Hotz January 

Hermon  Beardsley  Butler February 

Eugene  Cary March 

Levi  Zeigler  Leiter  June 

George  Clarke  Walker April 

Elbridge  Gerry  Keith May 

Graeme  Stewart June 

Rockwell  King July 

William  Chisholm December 

Marshall  Field January 

William  Rainey  Harper January 

Peter  Schuttler September 

James  Herron  Eckels April 

Orrin  Woodward  Potter May 

John  M.  Durand November 

Francis  Bolles  Peabody January 

Andrew  Brown August 

Leslie  Carter September 

Charles  Frederick  Kimball       ....        January 

Otho  S.  A.  Sprague February 

Charles  Leffingwell  Bartlett March 

Turlington  W.  Harvey September 

Thomas  Murdoch December 

Henry  Homes  Porter March 

Erskine  Mason  Phelps        May 

James  Lawrence  Houghteling        ....         July 

Paul  Morton January 

Joseph  Tilton  Bowen March 
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Augustus  Alvord  Carpenter      ....  September,  1911 

Robert  Mather October,  1911 

Richard  T.  Crane January,  1912 

John  W.  G.  Cofran January,  1912 

Frederick  Greeley January,  1912 

James  T.  Harahan January,  1912 

Daniel  H.  Burnham June,  1912 
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Subjects  of  Meetings 

OF 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  1877 

THE  MERCHANTS  CLUB,   ORGANIZED  1896 

UNITED  1907 


SUBJECTS  OF   MEETINGS  OF 
THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 

1907 
George  E.  Adams,  President 
April  6. —  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-sixth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 
The  City  and  the  State. 

RT.  HONORABLE  JAMES  BRTCE,  BRITISH  AMBASSADOR. 

April  27. —  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-seventh  Regular  and 
Twenty-ninth  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

Plan  of  Chicago. 
General  Discussion. 


1907-08 
John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.,  President 
May  31. —  Special  Meeting. 

Formal  Dinner  in  honor  of  General  Baron  Kuroki. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  A.  W.  GREELT,  U.  S.  A.,  COMMANDER  OF   THE   NORTHERN 
division;  HONORABLE  GEORGE  E.  A  DAMS. 

November  9. —  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-eighth  Regular 
Meeting. 

The  Effect  of  Industrial  Education  upon  the  German 
Empire. 

DR.  K.  G.  RUDOLPH  LEONHARD,  JR.,  UNIVERSITY  OF  BRESLAU. 

The  Effect  of  Industrial  Education  upon  Labor. 

JOHN  GOLDEN,  PRESIDENT  UNITED  TEXTILE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA. 

Possibilities  of  Industrial  Education  in  America. 

HENRY   S.   PRITCHETT,   PRESIDENT   CARNEGIE   FOUNDATION   FOR   THE   AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  TEACHING. 
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December  14. —  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-ninth  Regular 
Meeting. 
Public  Domain. —  Department  of  the  Interior. 

HONORABLE  ETHAN  A.  HITCHCOCK,  EX-SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Forestry,  Irrigation,  and  Public  Lands. 

GEORGE  H.  MAXWELL,  EXECUTIVE  CHAIRMAN,  THE  NATIONAL  IRRIGATION 
ASSOCIATION. 

January  11. —  Two  Hundredth  Regular  Meeting. 

The  Principles  of  Infection  and  the  Tuberculosis  Prob- 
lem. 

dr.  l.  hektoen,  director  of  the  memorial  institute  for  infectious 
diseases;  dr.  henry  baird  favill;  dr.  frank  billings;  dr.  william 
a.  evans,  commissioner  of  health  of  chicago. 

January  25. —  Two  Hundred  and  First  Regular  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

Plan  of  Chicago. 
General  Discussion. 
March  14. —  Two  Hundred  and  Second  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Government  and  Business. 

WOODROW  WILSON,  LL.  D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 

April  4. —  Two  Hundred  and  Third  Regular  Meeting. 

Formal  Dinner  in  honor  of  the  Honorable  William  H. 

Taft,  Secretary  of  War. 
May  2. —  Two  Hundred  and  Fourth  Regular  and  Thirtieth 

Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

1908-09 
Rollin  A.  Keyes,  President 

November  3. —  Special  Meeting. 

Informal  Dinner  to  receive  returns  of  election. 

November  14. —  Two  Hundred  and  Fifth  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Public  Schools  of  our  Large  Cities;  their  Admin- 
istration and  Curriculum. 

JOHN  H.  FINLEY,  LL.  D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
YORK. 
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December  12. —  Two  Hundred  and  Sixth  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Psychologist  and  the  Practical  Life. 

PROFESSOR  HUGO  MUNSTERBERG  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

January  9. —  Two  Hundred  and  Seventh  Regular  Meeting. 
Parole,  Probation,  and  Indeterminate  Sentence. 

MAJOR  R.  W.  CLAUGHRY  OF  FT.  LEAVENWORTH. 
JUDGE  ALBERT  C.  BARNES  OF  CHICAGO. 
JUDGE  JULIAN  W.  MACK  OF  CHICAGO. 
JUDGE  CHARLES  S.  CUTTING  OF  CHICAGO. 

February  13. —  Two  Hundred  and  Eighth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 
The  People  and  the  Courts. 

MR.  EDGAR  A.  BANCROFT. 

April  10. —  Two  Hundred  and  Ninth  Regular  and  Thirty- 
first  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

Club  guests  of  Mr.  John  J.  Glessner  at  his  home,  1800 
Prairie  Avenue. 


1909-10 

Theodore  W.  Robinson,  President 

June  5. —  Special  Meeting. 

Formal  Dinner  in  honor  of  The  Honorable  Franklin 
MacVeagh,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  The  Hon- 
orable Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  War. 

September  16. —  Special  Meeting. 

Luncheon  in  honor  of  William  Howard  Taft,  President 
of  the  United  States. 

November  6. —  Two  Hundred  and  Tenth  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Work  of  the  National  Monetary  Commission. 

SENATOR  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH. 

December. —  Omitted. 
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January  11. —  Two  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 
The  Presentation  of  the  Plan  of  Chicago. 

MR.  CHARLES  D.  NORTON. 
MR.  CHARLES  H.  WACKER. 
ALDERMAN  BERNARD  W.  SNOW. 

February  19. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 
Employers'  Liability  and  Industrial  Insurance. 

THE  HONORABLE  CHARLES  NAGEL,  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR. 
GEORGE  M.  GILLETTE,  MEMBER  OF  MINNESOTA  EMPLOYEES'  COMPENSA- 
TION COMMISSION. 

March  26. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 
A  Federal  Immigration  Station  in  Chicago. 

SENATOR  WILLIAM  P.  DILLINGHAM,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  IMMIGRA- 
TION COMMISSION. 

JUDGE  JULIAN  W.  MACK,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  LEAGUE  FOR  THE  PROTECTION 
OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

April  9. —  Two    Hundred    and    Fourteenth    Regular    and 
Thirty-second  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 


1910-11 
David  R.  Forgan,  President 
June  4. —  Special  Meeting. 

Informal  Dinner  in  Honor  of  The  Commercial  Club  of 
Cincinnati. 
November  12. —  Two    Hundred    and    Fifteenth    Regular 
Meeting. 

closed  meeting:    The    Commercial    Club:    Its    Past, 
Present,  and  Future. 

MR.  JOHN  J.  GLESSNER. 
MR.  FRANK  H.  JONES. 
MR.  ALFRED  L.  BAKER. 
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December  10. —  Two    Hundred    and    Sixteenth    Regular 
Meeting. 
Government  of  Cities  by  Commission. 

JOHN  MACVICAR,  MEMBER  OF  THE  COMMISSION  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CITY 

OF  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

H.  BALDWIN  RICE,  MAYOR  OF  THE  CITY  OF  HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 

WALTER  H.  WILSON,  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

January  26. —  Two    Hundred    and    Seventeenth    Regular 
Meeting. 

Increasing   Cost   of   Armaments   and   Rising   Cost   of 
Living. 

HONORABLE  W.  BOURKE  COCKRAN,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

February  25. —  Two    Hundred    and   Eighteenth   Regular 
Meeting. 
The  Aldrich  Plan  for  Banking  Legislation. 

FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

March. —  Omitted. 

April  8. —  Two    Hundred    and    Nineteenth    Regular    and 
Thirty-third  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 


1911-12 

Frederic  A.  Delano,  President 

October  10. —  Special  Closed  Meeting. 

Exhibition  of  material  on  industrial  education  collected 
in  Europe  by  Dr.  Edwin  G.  Cooley,  Educational  Ad- 
viser of  the  Club. 

November  11. —  Two    Hundred    and    Twentieth    Regular 
Meeting. 
Vocational  Education. 

HERMAN  SCHNEIDER,  PH.  D.,  DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI. 

CHARLES  H.  WINSLOW,  SPECIAL  AGENT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR. 
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November  21. —  Special  Closed  Meeting. 

Report   on   Investigation   of   Industrial   Education   in 
Europe. 

EDWIN  G.  COOLET,  LL.  D.,  EDUCATIONAL  ADVISER  OF  THE  CLUB. 

Industrial  and  Technical  Education. 

MB.  BICHARD  T.  CBANE. 

General  Discussion. 

December  9. —  Two   Hundred   and  Twenty-first  Regular 
Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

The  Trusts. 

MR.  ALFBED  L.  BAKEB. 

Vocational  Education. 

MB.  WILLIAM  L.  BEOWN. 

Some  Phases  of  the  Club's  Activity  in  the  Work  of  Its 
Committees. 

MB.  CLYDE  M.  CABB. 

Optimism. 

MB.  JOHN  J.  GLESSNEB. 

The  Welfare  of  Chicago. 

MB.  CHABLES  L.  HUTCHINSON. 

Public  Service  Corporations. 

MB.  SAMUEL  INSULL. 

Currency  Legislation  and  Currency  Reform. 

MR.  GEORGE  M.  REYNOLDS. 

Co-operation. 

MR.  JOHN  W.  SCOTT. 

Business. 

MR.  LOUIS  F.  SWIFT. 

Industrial  Insurance. 

MR.  CHARLES  H.  THORNE. 

January  13. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-second  Regular 
Meeting. 

The  Welfare  of  the  Children. 
How  to  Prevent  Delinquency. 

MRS.    JOSEPH   T.    BOWEN,    PRESIDENT   OF   THE   JUVENILE   PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION. 
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The  Funds  to  Parents  Act  and  How  to  Treat  Delin- 
quency. 

HON.  MERRITT  W.  PINCKNEY,  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  CIRCUIT  COURT 
OF  COOK  COUNTY  AND  JUDGE  OF  THE  JUVENILE  COURT. 

February  10. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  Regular 
Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

The  Trust  Problem. 

MR.  EDGAR  A.  BANCROFT. 

Taxation. 

MR    ADOLPHUS  C.  BARTLETT. 

The  Lake  Front  Improvement. 

MR.  EDWARD  B.  BUTLER. 

Supervision  of  the  Trusts. 

MR.  DAVID  R.  FORGAN. 

Industrial  Education. 

MR.  THEODORE  W.  ROBINSON. 

The  Panama  Canal. 

MR.  JOHN  E.  WILDER. 

March  16. —  Two  Hundred   and  Twenty-fourth  Regular 
Meeting. 
Education  for  National  Efficiency. 

GEORGE  E.  VINCENT,  LL.  D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MIN- 
NESOTA. 

April  13. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Regular  and 
Thirty-fourth  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

Discussion  of  Reform  of  Taxation  in  Illinois. 
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NOTE 

(From  Year-Book  of  1909) 

The  list  of  meetings  and  subjects  gives  only  an  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  activities  of  The  Commercial  Club  and 
The  Merchants  Club,  but  indicates  that  they  have 
extended  over  municipal,  state,  and  national  affairs,  and 
have  included  governmental,  commercial  and  educa- 
tional, moral,  charitable  and  esthetic  subjects. 

For  many  years,  The  Commercial  Club  confined  its 
efforts  to  discussions  and  suggestions,  with  a  distinct 
policy  not  to  take  up  and,  as  a  Club,  conduct  any  particular 
work,  and  only  occasionally  has  it  departed  from  this 
policy. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  meetings  that 
have  been  held  by  the  two  Clubs,  it  is  within  bounds  to 
say  that  each  one  has  helped  to  forward  some  good  end, 
and  many  of  them  have  been  the  initial  and  moving  causes 
of  important  accomplishments.  It  would  be  invidious 
and  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  relative  value  of 
these  meetings  or  say  which  was  the  most  important, 
bearing  in  mind  that,  in  any  great  permanent  work,  the 
prime  necessity  is  for  forming  public  opinion  before  there 
can  be  any  accomplishment. 

Perhaps  the  meetings  from  which  The  Commercial 
Club's  influence  was  most  directly  and  speedily  felt 
were  those  that  resulted  in  founding  the  Chicago  Man- 
ual Training  School;  in  presenting  to  the  United  States 
Government  the  site  for  Fort  Sheridan,  and,  to  the  State, 
the  site  for  the  Second  Regiment  Armory;  in  the  prose- 
cution and  punishment  of  certain  county  and  municipal 
officials;  in  the  original  efforts  for  legislation  for  the  Drain- 
age Canal;  in  its  early  advocacy  and  support  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition;  in  raising  endowment  funds 
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for  the  Illinois  Manual  Training  School  at  Glenwood 
and  the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys;  also  in  present- 
ing to  the  city  a  site  for  public  playgrounds  at  Chicago 
Avenue  and  Lincoln  Street.  The  meetings  from  which 
The  Merchants  Club's  influence  was  most  directly  felt 
were  those  that  resulted  in  establishing  the  First  State 
Pawners'  Society;  in  the  inquiry  into  the  City's  account- 
ing methods  that  resulted  in  new  and  improved  systems; 
and  most  of  all,  in  its  earnest  efforts  to  amend  the  general 
school  law  in  order  to  provide  improvements  in  the  sys- 
tem of  public  education;  and  in  the  inception  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Chicago  Plan,  which  work  was  later  contin- 
ued by  the  united  Commercial  Club  and  Merchants  Club. 
The  joint  effort  of  both  Clubs  resulted  in  presenting  to 
the  United  States  Government  a  site  for  the  Naval  Train- 
ing School  at  Lake  Bluff,  and  in  establishing  a  street  clean- 
ing bureau  for  the  City. 

These  and  other  philanthropic  and  public-spirited 
works  of  these  two  Clubs,  now  merged  into  one,  have 
involved  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  more  than 
a  million  of  dollars,  and  have  been  potent  in  many  reforms 
and  improvements. 
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Proceedings  of  Regular  and  Special  Meetings 
Club  Year  1911-1912 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB.  ORGANIZED  1877 

THE   MERCHANTS  CLUB,  ORGANIZED   1896 

UNITED  1907 


220th  Regular  Meeting 

November  11,  1911 
Special  Meeting  (Closed)     . 

November  21,  1911 
221st  Regular  Meeting  (closed) 

December  9,  1911 
222nd  Regular  Meeting 

January  13,  1912 
223rd  Regular  Meeting  (closed) 

February  10,  1912 
224th  Regular  Meeting 

March  16,  1912 
225th  Regular  and  34th 
Annual  Meeting  (closed) 

April  13,  1912 


Vocational  Education 

Industrial  Education 

General  Discussion  by  Members 

.      The  Welfare  of  the  Children 

General  Discussion  by  Members 

Education  for  National  Efficiency 


Presentation  of  Annual  Reports 
Discussion  of  Reform  of  Taxation  in  Illinois 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTIETH 
REGULAR  MEETING 

Saturday,  November  11,  1911 

Open  Meeting;  President  Delano  Presiding 

PROGRAM 

Vocational  Education 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip* 
President  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 

Herman  Schneider,  Ph.  D. 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati 

Charles  H.  Winslow 
Special  Agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 

President  Delano.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  On  behalf 
of  The  Commercial  Club  I  want  to  welcome  you,  honored 
guests,  to  our  meeting  to-night.  To  those  of  you  who  do 
not  happen  to  know  of  The  Commercial  Club  I  wish  to  say 
a  few  words. 

The  Commercial  Club,  with  its  membership  of  less  than 
one  hundred  active  members,  is  constantly  sought  to  take 
up  all  sorts  of  important  questions.  Our  experience  has 
been  that  we  must  be  cautious  in  undertaking  things, 
because  after  all,  a  membership  so  small  can  hardly  expect  to 
have  an  important  influence  in  a  city  of  over  two  million 
inhabitants  unless  it  is  careful  in  the  work  it  undertakes. 
More  than  a  year  ago  we  became  interested  in  this  question 
of  vocational  education,  and  like  most  business  men,  we 
thought  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  make  a  thorough  investi- 
gation.    Mr.  Edwin  G.  Cooley,  for  many  years  superin- 

*  Letter  read  in  Speaker's  absence. 
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tendent  of  schools  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  was  selected  to 
make  that  investigation  for  the  Club,  and  went  abroad, 
spending  over  a  year  there.  He  is  at  work  now  on  his 
report. 

I  may  say  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the  Club 
has  always  been  interested  in  educational  questions.  There 
has  never  been  a  time  when  there  have  not  been  some  of  its 
members  actively  interested.  Among  our  membership  we 
have  Messrs.  Mark,  Robinson  and  Morron,  who  have 
served  faithfully  on  the  School  Board;  and  we  have  among 
our  guests  here  this  evening  men  and  women  who  are  doing 
much  for  our  city  along  educational  lines.  We  are  inviting 
you  here  to  listen  to  addersses  from  men  who  have  devoted 
their  lives,  or  a  large  portion  of  their  lives,  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject.  I  want  particularly  to  mention  Dr. 
McFatrich,  the  president  of  the  School  Board,  who  is  here, 
and  other  members  of  the  School  Board.  Mrs.  Young, 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  is  among  us.  Mr.  R.  T. 
Crane,  one  of  our  retired  members,  is  with  us  this  evening. 
He  has  given  a  good  deal  of  his  time  and  thought  and  money 
to  this  question  of  manual  training.  One  of  the  schools  on 
the  West  Side  in  the  industrial  region  founded  by  him  is 
doing  most  valuable  work  in  manual  training  in  connection 
with  its  school  curriculum. 

We  had  hoped  and  fully  expected  to  have  with  us  this 
evening  Hon.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  of  New  York  City. 
We  did  not  invite  Mr.  Vanderlip  because  he  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  greatest  bank  in  New  York  City,  but  I  think 
when  I  tell  you  in  a  few  words  of  Mr.  Vanderlip's  career 
you  will  readily  understand  why  he  was  invited  to  address 
you  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Vanderlip  was  an  Illinois  boy 
born  at  Aurora.  He  learned  the  machinist's  trade.  He  told 
me  once  that  while  he  was  learning  that  trade  he  had  spent 
a  good  share  of  his  earnings  in  trying  to  really  learn  some- 
thing about  the  science  of  the  work  he  was  doing.  He  was 
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very  much  impressed  at  that  time  with  the  inadequacy  of 
the  apprentice  system,  and  therefore,  as  he  came  along, 
first  as  a  newspaper  reporter,  then  as  an  editor  of  the  financial 
department  of  the  Tribune,  then  as  editor  of  the  Economist, 
later  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  later  as  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury  for 
four  years,  and  now  as  president  of  the  leading  bank  in  this 
country,  he  has  never  forgotten  the  experiences  of  his  youth. 
Unfortunately  through  the  sickness  of  one  of  his  children  he 
was  called  away,  and  in  response  to  my  telegram  that  he 
should  at  least  send  us  a  message,  he  has  written  a  letter 
which  I  am  going  to  read  to  you  because  I  think  it  is  quite 
impressive.     It  reads  as  follows : 

Pinehurst,  N.  C,  Nov.  7,  1911. 
The  President,  The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago. 

"Sir: — It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  find  myself  unable 
to  keep  the  engagement  which  I  made  to  meet  The  Com- 
mercial Club.  My  regret  is  doubly  keen  on  account  of  the 
subject  which  you  propose  to  discuss.  You  have  before 
you,  in  the  subject  of  Industrial  Education,  a  matter  which 
in  my  opinion  is  of  fundamental  value  to  our  national  life 
and  to  the  welfare  of  the  oncoming  generations.  I  do  not 
make  that  statement  lightly,  but  as  a  deliberate  conclusion 
after  an  opportunity  for  considering  the  subject  from  two 
points  of  view.  I  have  looked  at  the  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  mechanic  apprentice  (although  even  in  my  shop 
days  the  time  of  thorough  apprenticeship  was  passing,  as  it 
is  now  practically  altogether  passed)  and  I  have  studied  it 
in  the  light  of  a  fairly  careful  inspection  of  the  educational 
methods  and  results  that  are  making  such  marked  impress 
on  the  social  life  of  some  of  the  European  countries.  I  believe 
no  man  can  have  experienced  at  first  hand  either  the  lack 
in  this  country  of  educational  facilities  adapted  to  industrial 
life  or  have  studied  intelligently  the  facilities  of  this  charac- 
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ter  which  some  European  countries  are  now  offering,  without 
a  shock  to  his  traditional  American  complacency  or  without 
reaching  the  conclusion,  as  I  have,  that  our  educational 
system  must  be  markedly  developed  before  it  will  meet 
present-day  conditions. 

"We  have  grown  used  to  regarding  America  as  a  land  of 
unequaled  resources,  but  after  all,  no  nation,  no  matter 
what  its  natural  resources  of  field,  mine  and  forest  may 
be,  can  be  greater  than  the  intelligence,  the  efficiency  and  the 
capacity  of  its  people.  In  the  best  training  of  those  quali- 
ties we  are  unquestionably  lagging.  We  have  put  great 
emphasis  in  the  last  few  years  upon  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  recources,  but  in  that  movement  we  have,  it  seems 
to  me,  failed  to  take  into  full  account  the  fact  that  the  great- 
est natural  resource  of  every  nation  must  always  be  the 
latent  capacities  of  its  youth.  Without  the  best  develop- 
ment of  those  capacities  the  conservation  of  other  resources 
can  mean  but  little.  I  believe  we  have  been  neglecting 
the  work  that  is  really  more  important  to  do  than  any  of 
the  other  work  that  we  have  been  counting  as  so  valuable 
to  our  national  life. 

"While  the  basic  conditions  of  our  social  life  have  been 
changed  we  have  stood  still  on  the  lifelong  theory  that  the 
aim  of  education  is  its  cultural  value.  There  was  a  day  when 
this  cultural  education  adequately  and  properly  supple- 
mented the  education  which  was  so  well  given  by  the  daily 
life  of  the  youth,  intimately  related  as  that  daily  life  was  to 
the  industrial  life  of  the  times.  But  while  industrial  con- 
ditions changed  and  the  daily  routine  was  robbed  of  its 
educational  value,  we  have  continued  stubbornly  to  stand 
on  the  cultural  theory  of  education,  instead  of  enlarging 
and  enriching  our  educational  system  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  in  educational  opportunity  which  comes  with  the 
change  in  our  industrial  surroundings. 

"However  tenaciously  one  may  cling  to  the  cultural 
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theory  of  education,  he  must  admit  at  least  that  in  a  system 
which  retains  less  than  one-half  the  pupils  in  school  beyond 
thirteen  years  of  age  and  where  sixty  out  of  every  hundred 
enrolled  never  complete  the  whole  public  course,  there  must 
be  something  lacking.  An  irresistible  conclusion,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  that  the  lack  lies  in  the  inflexibility  of  a  system  that 
has  failed  to  provide  what  a  changed  social  life  demands. 

"The  Commercial  Club  has  done  a  nation-wide  service 
in  making  a  study  of  European  achievements  in  industrial 
education.  After  hearing  the  results  of  that  study,  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  you  will  be  convinced  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
system.  But  as  you  learn  of  the  multiplicity  of  educational 
efforts  there,  of  the  almost  incredible  variety  of  schools 
which  have  been  created  to  meet  the  variety  of  training 
demanded  by  modern  industrial  life,  it  will  be  small  wonder 
if  the  prospective  cost  of  such  enlargement  and  enrichment 
of  our  public  school  system  does  not  raise  those  two  questions 
which  are  the  touchstone  of  the  business  mind:  What  will 
it  cost?     Will  it  pay? 

"Adequately  to  develop  our  public  school  system  so  as 
to  bring  it  into  full  harmony  with  the  demands  of  modern 
industrial  life  will  cost  more  than  most  of  you  will  dream, 
more  than  any  of  you  would  guess  if  you  have  no  clean 
conception  of  the  tremendous  gap  there  is  between  our 
present  educational  performance  and  a  really  adequate 
system  in  full  harmony  with  modern  needs.  But  that  cost 
I  should  regard  not  as  a  great  national  expense  but  as  the 
wisest  sort  of  national  investment.  As  I  left  New  York 
last  week  there  lay  in  the  Hudson  106  ships  of  war.  Our 
pride  in  their  efficiency  leads  us  almost  to  forget  their  cost, 
though  we  know  that  that  whole  great  navy  will  be  junk 
in  but  a  few  years.  Necessary  as  this  constantly  renewed 
navy  may  be,  however,  its  greatest  guns  must  be  silent  and 
impotent  in  the  real  war,  the  war  of  national  efficiency,  which 
we  must  fight  whether  we  will  or  not.  No  peace  tribunal 
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can  save  us  from  that  war,  and  on  our  ability  to  fight  it 
well  must  hang  our  national  future  and  our  individual  wel- 
fare. Every  thoroughly  equipped  and  intelligently  managed 
industrial  school  will  be  a  battleship  in  that  war;  every  con- 
tinuation school  that  offers  scientific  education  to  the 
employed  youth  will  be  a  cruiser  that  will  carry  trained 
foremen  to  industries  that  must  have  the  generalship  of 
right  direction.  Such  a  system  will  bring  trained  recruits 
to  our  industrial  armies  without  whom  we  shall  lose 
many  battles. 

"Yes,  the  cost  will  be  great,  but  it  is  a  capital  expendi- 
ture.    It  will  be  an  investment  promising  a  return  greater 
than  has  any  truthful  prospectus  of  any  enterprise  that  has 
ever  come  within  your  business  experience. 
"Very  truly  yours, 

[Signed]  "F.  A.  Vanderlip." 

We  greatly  regret  that  Mr.  Vanderlip  was  not  here  to 
present  his  own  remarks. 

We  are  fortunate,  however,  in  having  here  two  gentlemen 
who  have  come  from  a  distance,  and  who,  having  studied 
this  question  from  their  own  points  of  view,  come  to  present 
to  you  the  results  of  their  experience.  The  first  one  to 
address  you  will  be  Dr.  Herman  Schneider,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
Himself  an  engineer,  a  graduate  of  Lehigh  University, 
practicing  as  an  engineer  for  a  number  of  years,  he  took  up 
this  vocational  work  as  his  life  work.  The  city  of  Cincinnati 
with  about  one  fourth  of  the  population  of  Chicago  has 
really  made  a  very  important  contribution  to  the  educational 
methods  of  this  country,  and  we  are  only  too  glad  to  hear 
from  Cincinnati  and  to  learn  from  her  experience.  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  introducing  Dr.  Schneider. 

Dr.  Herman  Schneider.  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen :  As  Mr.  Vanderlip  says,  this  is  a  very  big  prob- 
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lem.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  size  of  the  problem  in  one 
city  in  this  country,  New  York  City.  If  you  take  the 
children  in  the  average  daily  attendance,  not  the  enrollment, 
but  the  average  daily  attendance  in  the  New  York  public 
schools,  and  put  them  on  a  straight  line,  allowing  24  inches 
to  each  child,  the  line  will  be  222  miles  long,  or  a  little 
farther  than  from  New  York  to  Boston.  If  you  take  the 
children  in  the  high  schools,  the  average  daily  attendance, 
they  will  stretch  about  ten  miles.  If  you  take  the  children 
in  the  graduating  classes  each  year  they  will  stretch  less 
than  one  mile.  If  you  take  the  children  in  the  trade  schools 
owned  by  the  public  school  system,  you  could  about  stretch 
them  around  the  City  Hall  Building  and  Park  Row.  There 
is  the  size  of  the  problem  of  industrial  education  in  one  city. 
The  scope  of  that  problem,  its  breadth,  is  limited  only  by 
the  number  of  occupations  into  which  these  miles  of  children 
go  when  the  law  lets  them.  If  you  consult  the  industrial 
directory  of  any  city  you  will  see  how  broad  that  scope  is. 

The  object  of  industrial  education,  I  take  it,  is  a  bigger 
and  a  better  general  community  efficiency  through  indus- 
trial efficiency.  There  are  three  factors  which  determine 
industrial  efficiency.  These  are  sound  physical  health, 
mental  development,  and  manual  dexterity.  The  health 
feature  is  only  slightly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  schools, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  a  discussion  of  this  sort  may  therefore 
be  eliminated.  We  have  then  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
mental  development  and  manual  dexterity;  and  in  a  few 
occupations,  for  example,  in  selling,  manual  dexterity  does 
not  enter. 

I  take  it  that  the  nub  of  this  situation  is  right  here,  that 
if  industry  furnished  adequately  and  properly  these  two 
elements  of  mental  development  and  manual  dexterity,  we 
would  not  have  any  problem  of  industrial  education;  and, 
what  industry  does  furnish  adequately  and  properly  we  may 
ignore.  But  if  industry  in  some  of  its  phases  offers  a  type 
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of  work  which  leads  to  stupidity,  for  example,  purely  auto- 
matic work,  which  it  can  be  scientifically  demonstrated  leads 
to  stupidity,  then  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  school  to 
initiate  or  to  increase  such  manual  dexterity  would  hardly 
be  educational. 

It  seems  to  us  in  Cincinnati,  and  that  is  what  I  am  to 
talk  about,  that  the  basic  thing  in  talking  about  industrial 
education  is  therefore  an  analysis  of  this  thing  which  we  call 
work.  Your  chairman  has  told  me  that  he  wants  me  to  tell 
you  the  practical  details  of  what  we  are  doing  down  there, 
and  for  that  reason  I  will  hit  only  the  high  spots  as  I  go 
along,  simply  analyzing  the  work  and  eliminating  a  large 
part.  I  intended  to  talk  wholly  on  that,  but  I  have  reversed 
myself  and  I  will  talk  very  slightly  on  it. 

There  is  a  sort  of  general  law  of  physical  labor  just  as 
there  is  a  general  law  of  gravity.  It  can  be  demonstrated 
by  history,  but  that  is  not  necessary;  it  can  be  demonstrated 
by  science,  but  that  is  not  necessary.  All  our  proverbs, 
sacred  and  secular,  affirm  that  it  is  true,  and  our  general 
experience  tells  us  that  it  must  be  true,  and  that  general  law 
is,  if  you  work  you  will  go  to  a  higher  plane  individually, 
collectively  and  as  a  nation;  and  if  you  cease  to  work,  you 
will  begin  to  retrogress. 

That  law  held  generally  up  to  recent  years,  when  it  had 
to  be  subdivided.  About  three  generations  ago  we  intro- 
duced into  our  industrial  life  a  condition  which  probably  has 
been  the  greatest  and  most  significant  change  that  occurred 
in  all  industrial  history,  and  that  was  the  sudden  grouping 
of  workers  in  masses  in  walls — which  came  from  big  power 
units — in  a  building,  the  factories,  in  other  words,  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  power. 

The  second  change  that  took  place  was  the  change  which 
has  been  going  on  much  more  rapidly  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  that  is  the  subdivision  of  operations  into  their 
simplest  elements. 
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Formerly,  you  know,  a  clock-maker  made  a  whole  clock, 
and  in  working  out  the  relation  of  one  part  to  another  part 
he  got  a  certain  mental  development.  He  had  to  know  a 
great  many  arts,  he  had  to  know  a  good  deal  of  science,  he 
had  to  know  mathematics,  and  he  did  the  whole  job  him- 
self. You  know  what  a  clock-maker's  work  is  to-day.  A 
man  stamps  piece  after  piece,  or  shapes  one  thing  after 
another,  and  why  he  does  it  seemingly  he  need  not  know, 
and  certainly  he  is  not  told. 

These  two  new  things  in  industry  in  the  long  history  of  in- 
dustry over  thousands  and  thousands  of  years,  have  necessi- 
tated the  subdivision  of  that  natural  law  of  physical  labor  in- 
to two  laws,  namely,  the  law  of  energizing  work  and  the  law 
of  enervating  work.  The  definite  physiology  and  psychology 
of  automatic  work  is  now  known,  and  if  you  will  permit  me 
I  will  state  it  very  briefly,  because  I  believe  it  is  basic  and 
fundamental  in  this  whole  problem  of  industrial  education. 

It  is  an  established  scientific  fact  that  the  monotonous 
rhythmic  repetition  of  motions  of  a  machine  before  the 
worker's  eyes,  combined  with  a  monotonous  rhythmic  repeti- 
tion of  motions  of  feeding  a  machine,  produce  a  deadening 
hypnotic  effect  upon  the  brain.  We  have  two  types  of 
brain  centers,  the  active  thinking  centers  and  the  habit 
centers,  and  these  two  may  work  in  co-operation.  When 
I  walk  I  walk  by  my  habit  centers,  but  I  can  walk  and  think 
at  the  same  time,  of  course.  It  is  a  demonstrated  and  a 
sure  fact  that  the  monotonous  rhythmic  repetition  of  motion 
of  that  machine  in  front  of  the  automatic  worker's  eyes,  and 
that  same  repetition  of  feeding  the  machine,  produces  a 
deadly  effect  upon  the  thinking  centers,  and  develops  the 
habit  centers  at  the  expense  of  the  thinking  centers,  so  that 
in  a  particularly  deadening  automatic  work  there  is  an 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  worker  to  do  quick  mental  think- 
ing, quick  mental  work  after,  say,  about  four  or  five  years  of 
purely  automatic  work. 
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So  for  the  purpose  of  subdivision  here  and  to  get  at  an 
analysis,  we  have  devised  a  scale  of  work.  Naturally  and 
obviously  as  a  yard  stick  for  measurement,  we  have  placed 
the  man  who  has  the  most  energizing  work  at  the  100  per 
cent  point,  and  the  person  who  has  the  most  enervating 
work  at  the  zero  point.  Now,  what  are  these  occupations? 
In  your  own  minds,  what  would  you  pick?  What  man  of 
all  the  men  who  work  would  you  pick  as  the  man  who  has 
the  most  energizing,  the  most  mentally  stimulating  and  the 
best  all-round  work  that  exists?  And  what  would  be  the 
zero  point  on  that  rule?  After  long  discussion,  four  or  five 
years,  perhaps,  we  have  taken  the  locomotive  engineer  as 
the  100  per  cent  man.  Now,  what  are  the  elements  which 
make  this  man  a  100  per  cent  man?  These  briefly  (and  I 
am  going  to  eliminate  a  number  of  the  elements)  are  the 
major  elements. 

First,  his  work  is  done  in  the  open  air.  Next,  he  gets 
all  around  physical  development.  Next,  he  gets  a  con- 
tinuous mental  development  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  constant  advances  in  his  machine,  and  in  his  ordinary 
practices,  and  in  fact  in  the  whole  scheme  of  the  railroads. 
He  has  got  to  keep  on  studying  to  be  productive  on  his  job. 
Next,  he  has  got  to  know  the  whole  interdependent  scheme 
of  production.  The  railroads  produce  transportation,  you 
will  understand.  So  he  may  not  know  only  his  particular 
locomotive.  Next,  even  if  he  operates  from  here  to  —  where 
is  a  run,  Kankakee?  Is  that  a  run?  If  he  operates  from 
here  to  Kankakee,  say  for  ten  years  daily,  no  two  runs  alike. 
The  conditions  are  always  changing,  and  his  mind  has  got 
to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  for  emergencies.  Finally,  and 
I  have  skipped  a  number  of  elements  that  we  put  down,  but 
finally  the  work  itself  breeds  in  that  man  the  highest  quality 
of  good  citizenship,  namely,  the  instant  willingness  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  the  lives  on  the  train  behind  him.  Now, 
mark  you,  that  does  not  come  from  preachments  or  lectures 
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by  the  general  manager,  nor  from  popular  applause  as  does 
the  baseball  player's  act.  It  comes  out  of  his  work  naturally, 
as  a  result  of  the  work. 

What  is  the  zero  point  of  this  scale?  The  zero  point  of 
this  scale, —  if  you  can  find  a  worse  case  than  this,  we  will 
put  that  down  as  the  zero  point,  and  this  goes  up;  if  you  can 
find  a  better  one  than  the  locomotive  engineer,  he  will  go 
down  just  a  shade  —  the  zero  point  is  a  girl  in  her  formative 
years  —  now,  mark  these  elements  and  compare  them  with 
the  first, —  in  a  steam  laundry  where  these  elements  pre- 
vail; supersaturated  and  vitiated  air,  standing  in  a  strained 
position,  feeding  the  same  thing  with  a  few  simple  motions 
into  a  machine  at  a  very  high  speed,  for  such  length  of  time 
that  the  fatigue  poisons  in  her  blood  cannot  be  eliminated, 
and  she,  therefore,  goes  away  from  her  work  not  only  tired 
but  fatigued.     Note  the  difference. 

Now,  you  see  we  make  a  yardstick  for  these  elements 
and  we  gauge  in  between,  and  with  your  permission,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  examples  of  how  we 
analyze  them.  This  not  only  for  educational  purposes, 
but  also  for  efficiency  purposes,  because  these  analyses  are 
now  being  made  to  increase  production. 

Suppose  you  take  the  case  of  a  silk  mill,  and  you  go  into 
Mill  A,  where  the  silk  first  goes  into  the  weaving  machines. 
The  silk  is  weak,  the  machines  are  light,  and  when  you  go 
in  there  you  hear  a  little  bit  of  noise,  not  very  much;  you  see 
a  big  aisle  down  the  center  and  on  each  side  the  machines. 
The  girls  walk  up  a  little  aisle  perpendicular  to  the  main 
aisle  and  back,  tying  up  the  thread  with  a  very  dextrous 
motion  of  one  hand;  and  in  the  main  aisle  adjacent  to  the 
machines  is  a  chair  and  four  girls  so  time  their  work  that 
when  they  come  around  to  the  end  of  the  machine  they  sit 
down  for  from  five  to  fifteen  seconds  and  have  a  little  chat 
and  then  they  do  it  over  again.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor 
there  is  a  sink  where  they  wash  the  gum  off  their  hands 
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about  every  half  hour.  You  will  always  find  from  six  to 
eight  or  ten  girls  at  that  sink,  chatting  together.  The  air 
is  good  in  that  room,  and  the  light  is  good,  and  so  forth,  and 
this  analysis  was  made  not  for  educational  purposes,  but  for 
efficiency  work,  and  that  particular  mill  was  classified  at 
about  60  per  cent  of  this  scale,  and  that  60  per  cent  was 
a  guess.  The  scale  is  crude  and  lacks  scientific  accuracy, 
but  always  two  or  three  men  do  the  guessing,  and  if  I  guess 
40  per  cent,  and  you  50  per  cent,  and  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
60  per  cent,  then  we  get  together  to  make  a  close  analysis  to 
find  out  why  I  guess  40,  and  you  50,  and  you,  Chairman, 
guess  60  per  cent,  so  that  all  of  the  elements  entering  into 
that  work  may  be  determined  and  you  come  in  that  way 
finally  to  a  pretty  accurate  guess.  I  may  say  in  parenthesis, 
that  this  scale  is  now  being  put  upon  an  entirely  scientific 
basis. 

Now,  you  go  to  Mill  B,  which  is  a  duplication  of  Mill  A 
in  its  appearance,  and  plan,  and  in  the  general  type  of  the 
machines,  except  that  the  silk  is  stronger,  the  machines  are 
heavier,  and  when  you  open  the  door  you  are  confronted 
with  such  a  mass  of  noise  that  literally  you  cannot  hear 
yourself  speak.  The  speed  has  been  put  up  so  that  when 
the  girls  make  their  rounds  they  have  not  time  to  sit  down, 
and  they  keep  on  going  around.  That  mill  was  put  at  20 
per  cent.  In  your  tables,  Mr.  Winslow,  I  think  these 
workers  were  classified  the  same,  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor;  and  I  believe  in  the  labor  unions  they 
are  classified  the  same,  and  yet  there  is  that  difference  of 
20  per  cent  and  60  per  cent. 

The  investigator  is  able  to  say  to  the  owner  of  this  mill : 
"Here  is  the  sore  spot  in  your  mill.  Here  is  where  your 
agitation  starts,  or  at  least  ought  to  start.  You  lose  more 
people  in  per  cents  by  a  large  number  out  of  this  mill  than 
out  of  Mill  A,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  your  speed  is 
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higher,  your  production  is  less.  Your  foreman  of  this  mill 
is  a  grouch,"  and  mind  you,  you  have  not  seen  the  foreman. 
"The  people  are  on  edge  in  this  mill,"  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  an  investigation  into  the  books  of  that  mill  disclosed 
that  to  be  the  case.  By  the  sheer  argument  of  mathematical 
figures  he  had  put  up  speed,  but  had  neglected  the  noise  and 
the  fatigue,  and  he  had  cut  down  the  production.  So  you 
see  that  those  two  elements  enter  there  to  make  the  differ- 
ence in  the  per  cent. 

I  will  admit  you  cannot  always  make  an  accurate  guess. 
I  was  fooled  myself  not  long  since.  I  went  into  a  piano 
factory  to  make  an  analysis  and  the  superintendent  was 
showing  me  through.  He  knew  the  scheme  in  a  general  way 
and  we  had  agreed  upon  our  guesses  as  we  went  along  and 
we  finally  came  to  that  department  where  the  girls  put  the 
mechanism  together  which  transmits  the  motion  when  you 
strike  the  key,  to  the  striker,  or  hammer.  It  is  work  that  is 
done  by  a  few  simple  motions,  and  after  watching  for  a  short 
while  I  said  to  him:  "I  should  think  this  was  30  per  cent." 
He  said,  "You  are  away  off."  I  said,  "This  ought  to  be 
the  sore  spot,  and  you  ought  to  have  trouble  with  the  workers 
going  out  of  here,"  and  he  said,  "Not  so."  I  said,  "It  does 
not  look  good  to  me.  What  is  the  answer?"  He  said, 
"Look  around  and  see  if  you  can  find  it."  I  looked  and  I 
could  not  find  it.  He  said  then,  "I  will  tell  you  the  answer. 
You  see  that  cat  on  the  window  sill?"  "Yes,"  I  replied. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "that  is  the  answer."  I  said,  "Well,  I 
do  not  see  the  answer  yet."  He  replied:  "This  used  to  be 
the  worse  spot  in  this  concern.  These  girls  were  disgruntled, 
they  were  leaving  the  place,  we  could  not  keep  them  here; 
the  skilled  workers  were  constantly  going  out,  and  we  tried 
everything,  rest-room,  decorative  surroundings,  and  every- 
thing of  the  sort,  but  everything  failed.  Finally  one  day 
I  thought  to  myself,  a  woman  likes  a  cat,  and  I  will  just  get 
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a  big  maltese  cat  and  slip  it  into  the  room  before  the  girls 
come  to  work,  and  I  did  so,  and  since  then  peace  has  reigned, 
and  the  production  has  gone  up." 

That  was  the  cleverest  piece  of  shop  psychology  I  ever 
saw.  I  watched  the  cat  and  after  a  little  while  it  came 
down,  and  came  over  and  jumped  up  into  a  girl's  lap,  and 
her  girl's  instinct  for  a  cat  led  her  to  forget  that  she  was 
losing  time  and  she  stopped  to  pet  the  cat,  and  thereby  got 
rid  of  the  fatigue  poisons  in  her  blood.  These  rests  were  at 
intervals,  and  allowed  her  to  get  rid  of  the  fatigue  poisons, 
so  at  the  close  of  the  day  when  she  left  her  work  she  was 
tired  but  not  fatigued.  She  took  the  cat  and  after  petting 
it  passed  it  down  the  line  to  the  next  girl,  and  that  girl 
passed  it  down  to  the  next,  and  when  it  got  to  the  end  of  the 
line,  the  girl  put  it  up  in  front  again,  and  it  walked  along 
there.  So  you  see  he  had  really  introduced  the  rest  element 
there,  and  he  himself  did  not  know  it  until  we  had  analyzed 
it.  Furthermore,  the  girls  began  to  plan  at  home  to  bring 
good  things  for  the  cat  in  their  lunch  baskets.  In  other 
words,  they  began  to  plan  for  the  factory,  and  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  decorative  surroundings,  which  they  had  not 
taken  before;  and  he  told  me  if  any  of  the  girls  left  that 
mill  and  went  to  a  factory  where  there  was  no  cat  that  they 
immediately  came  back. 

Here  is  another  point  in  connection  with  that  that  I 
want  you  to  know.  That  wise  superintendent  did  not 
gather  the  girls  together  and  say:  "Here,  at  an  expense  of 
$20  this  management  has  gone  to  work  and  bought  a  cat, 
with  the  hope  and  expectation  of  thus  and  so."  Not  at  all. 
He  introduced  that  cat  one  morning  before  they  came  to 
work,  and  he,  therefore,  introduced  the  element  of  discovery, 
and  therefore,  of  possession.     It  is  their  cat. 

We  have  had  some  of  the  best  scientists  in  the  country 
on  that  thing  and  they  have  kept  on  it  and  they  are  analyz- 
ing it  yet,  but  the  point  I  want  to  make  here  is  not  to  point 
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out  the  specific  instance,  but  to  show  you  that  that  little 
element  of  the  cat  changed  my  guess  from  what  it  would 
normally  have  been,  of  about  35  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent  as 
the  efficiency  of  that  department. 

Here  is  another  thing  I  want  to  cite  in  this  connection. 
If  you  take  a  good  rural  community  of  about  say  12,000 
people  of  the  old-fashioned  type,  it  will  have  normally  clean 
politics,  it  will  have  good  Sunday  observance,  it  will  have 
a  high  respect  for  law,  it  will  have  good  family  life,  sound 
family  discipline,  well-kept  yards,  and,  in  general,  a  high 
community  efficiency.  That  is  a  good  town  in  which  to 
locate  a  factory.  Suppose  a  man  puts  a  factory  down  there 
in  that  town,  employing  from  three  thousand  to  four  thou- 
sand of  the  men,  women  and  children  of  that  town  in  purely 
automatic  high  speed,  noisy  work.  That  town  will  change 
very  materially  in  one  generation.  Its  politics  will  become 
corrupt,  its  Sabbath  will  become  a  different  sort  of  a  Sab- 
bath, the  people  will  go  to  amusement  parks  instead  of  the 
churches,  for  automatic  work  is  repressive,  and  every  in- 
dividual, I  do  not  care  who  he  is,  has  a  desire  for  self-ex- 
pression. The  old  clock-maker  used  to  get  his  self-expres- 
sion in  making  a  whole  clock,  but  tell  me  what  self-expression 
a  man  gets  in  punching  wheel  after  wheel  in  exactly  the 
same  way  in  a  clock  factory  to-day?  If  he  cannot  get  the 
self-expression  in  his  work,  you  can  gamble  on  it  he  will  get 
it  in  his  idle  hours,  and  it  sometimes  takes  the  form  which 
leads  to  many  of  our  now  vexing  sociological  conditions. 
The  automatic  worker  in  that  town  will  begin  to  lose  the 
stability,  the  good  all  around  mental  stability  that  he  used 
to  have  before  he  went  into  automatic  work.  He  flies 
eagerly  and  readily  to  new  'isms.  His  respect  for  law  de- 
creases, and  the  law  is  put  in  the  same  category,  or  class, 
as  the  electrically  wired  strike  fence  around  the  factory. 
Family  life  begins  to  jar,  because  if  there  are  three  persons 
doing  that  kind  of  work,  and  living  in  the  same  house, 
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inevitably  that  family  begins  to  jar,  family  discipline  begins 
to  go,  the  yard  is  not  well  kept  up  any  more,  and  while,  as 
a  rule,  you  blame  the  workers,  you  ought  to  blame  the  work. 
All  that  can  be  established  scientifically.  I  am  attempting 
in  this  short  address,  however,  to  hit  only  the  high  spots. 

You  all  know  that  automatic  work  is  increasing  and 
will  continue  to  increase,  and  there  is  no  use  philosophizing 
against  it.  Men  do,  but  it  is  a  hopeless  and  useless  task. 
It  is  here,  and  it  is  here  to  stay.  Economists  tell  us  it  is  a 
necessary  thing.  We  have  got  to  have  it,  and  I  believe 
they  are  right.  The  philosophers  say  it  is  all  wrong,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  automatic  work  is  here  and  it  is 
here  to  stay.  I  presume  the  only  way  we  could  get  rid  of 
automatic  work  would  be  to  shoot  every  mechanical  brain 
that  exists,  and  shoot  all  as  they  come,  as  they  are  going  to 
come.  So  there  is  a  condition  that  is  here,  and  is  increas- 
ing, and  the  problem  of  industrial  education  becomes  harder 
as  this  work  increases  and  as  you  put  more  people  on  the 
scale  from  the  50  per  cent  down  to  the  zero,  than  you  do 
from  the  50  per  cent  up  towards  the  100  per  cent  point,  the 
locomotive  engineer. 

The  question  with  me  right  now  is  what  to  eliminate 
rather  than  what  to  say.  Your  Chairman  has  asked  me  to 
tell  you  of  the  work  which  we  are  doing  in  Cincinnati.  I 
do  not  want  to  trespass  on  my  good  friend  Mr.  Winslow's 
time,  so  I  think  I  will  jump  at  once  to  that  work  without 
making  some  of  the  connections  in  between  from  this 
analysis  up  to  the  actual  operation  of  our  work.  I  may 
come  back  to  one  or  two  connecting  points  a  little  later. 

To  come  to  the  specific  details,  therefore,  of  our  work, 
we  have  a  scheme  in  operation,  and  increasing  in  scope, 
whereby  we  are  attempting  to  take  care  of  every  type  of 
worker  in  our  community,  including  the  man  who  goes  to 
the  university.  But  since  this  work  started  in  the  uni- 
versity, I  shall  describe  to  you  the  method  used  there. 
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We  operate  under  what  is  known  as  the  co-operative 
system,  by  which  we  go  into  a  definite  co-operation  with  the 
commercial  concerns  of  our  town,  in  the  engineering  college. 
The  scheme  is  spreading  to  the  other  colleges  also.  This 
week,  for  example,  half  of  my  students  in  the  College  of 
Engineering  were  at  the  College  of  Engineering,  and  the 
other  half  were  working  ten  hours  a  day  in  commercial 
shops,  going  through  a  regular  apprenticeship  devised  by 
conferences  between  the  heads  of  departments  at  the  univer- 
sity and  the  superintendents  of  the  shops  and  finally  being 
settled  by  the  professors  at  the  university.  This  scheme 
was  based  upon  the  very  frank  statement  on  the  part  of  our 
faculty  that  the  practice  of  engineering  could  not  be  learned 
in  a  university;  it  could  only  be  learned  where  engineering 
was  practiced,  and  we  admitted  frankly  and  openly  that  it 
was  not  practiced  in  the  university.  We  do  contend  that 
we  can  teach  the  science,  not  the  practice  of  engineering, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  needs  much  argument  to  this  audience 
to  establish  the  obvious  fact  that  if  possible  the  two  should 
be  taught  simultaneously  and  co-ordinately. 

This  course  is  five  years  long,  eleven  months  of  the  year, 
the  straight  engineering  course  leading  to  a  degree.  The 
students  are  paid  for  their  work  in  the  shops,  and  the  lowest 
that  any  man  earns  in  the  five  years  of  time  is  $1,000. 
Some  of  them  earn  $5,000.  The  courses  are  civil,  electrical, 
and  mechanical  engineering,  and  metallurgy  at  present. 

There  are  two  fundamental  things  in  this  co-operative 
system,  first  the  organization  of  a  thorough  apprenticeship 
in  the  shop  from  raw  material  to  the  finished  product, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  railroad;  and  the  definite  daily  and 
weekly  co-ordination  of  theory  and  practice.  We  have  a 
special  set  of  men  whom  we  call  co-ordinators.  The  co- 
ordinators are  in  the  commercial  shops  where  these  students 
work  every  afternoon,  and  they  are  in  the  university  every 
morning.  Next  Monday  afternoon,  for  example,  all  of  the 
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coordinators  will  leave  the  university  between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock  and  they  will  go  on  certain  rounds  to  the  factories, 
where  they  will  observe  all  of  the  things  which  these  young 
men  are  doing  in  the  factories;  and  the  following  week  they 
will  have  them  in  class  and  take  up  with  them  in  detail  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  those  things  which  they  were  doing 
in  the  shop.  In  other  words,  all  we  are  attempting  to  do  is 
to  put  in  again,  and  we  are  doing  it,  the  old-fashioned 
apprenticeship  with  something  added,  and  the  removal  of 
those  conditions  which  would  otherwise  restrict  the  man 
to  employment  at  a  single  machine. 

The  co-ordinator  has  a  multitude  of  functions;  he  is  the 
keystone  to  the  whole  business,  and  as  you  can  see,  he  is 
the  hardest  man  I  have  to  find  in  the  university.  Besides 
this  function  of  direct  weekly  co-ordination,  'it  is  his  busi- 
ness to  see  that  the  young  men  themselves  get  what  has 
been  agreed  upon  between  the  university  and  the  shop,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  things  why  I  personally  stand  for  the 
domination  by  the  public  school  system  of  the  industrial 
education  of  this  country.  Because,  the  public  school 
represents  all  of  us,  it  represents  you,  and  it  represents 
every  other  fellow,  and  I  believe  that  we  have  a  right  to 
insist  in  the  energizing  trades  and  in  the  enervating  trades, 
that  there  shall  be  a  definite  and  sound  apprenticeship  for 
the  fellow  who  cannot  afford  to  go  to  the  trade  schools,  with 
co-ordinated  instruction  of  some  type. 

We  analyze  the  work  of  the  shop  to  see  the  educational 
value  as  well  as  the  practical  value,  because  you  will  see  from 
my  slight  analysis  of  work,  it  would  be  folly  to  put  a  man 
on  a  purely  automatic  machine  for  six  months,  because  you 
would  simply  be  destroying  his  mentality.  Put  him  to 
learning  something  besides  just  one  automatic  machine. 
He  can  learn  something  just  as  well  at  another  machine,  and 
it  broadens  his  mentality  and  his  mental  activities  at  the 
same  time. 
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If  I  had  time  I  could  tell  you  some  very  interesting 
experiments  conducted  on  bright  and  dull  boys  to  prove 
the  result  that  follows  purely  automatic  work.  It  was 
proven  conclusively. 

In  the  university  course  the  young  men  who  want  to 
enter  are  required  to  enter  on  their  shop  work  in  the  summer 
preceding,  and  to  do  about  two  months  of  straight  shop 
work  and  make  good  before  we  will  take  them  into  the 
university  in  the  fall.  This  past  year  we  had  about  five 
thousand  applications  for  admission  to  that  course,  and  we 
selected  a  hundred  and  ten  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  and 
put  them  at  work  in  the  summer,  and  we  had  one  hundred 
and  ten  left  when  college  opened.  You  will  note  that  there 
is  a  selective  system  here  which  is  basic  in  our  scheme  in 
Cincinnati,  because  we  believe,  since  as  you  know,  our 
university  is  supported  by  public  taxes,  that  we  ought  to 
give  the  greatest  return  to  the  public  and  not  to  the  in- 
dividual young  man  whose  father  can  afford  to  send  him  to 
college;  and  by  the  selection  of  the  raw  material  which  comes 
to  us  very  carefully,  we  believe  that  we  will  give  a  better 
return  from  the  university  to  the  public  in  Cincinnati. 

This  scheme  has  been  adopted  by  the  University  Board 
for  the  college,  and  also  put  in  active  work. 

In  conclusion  we  are  trying  to  make  the  courses  cover 
every  line  of  business,  pharmacy,  training  of  librarians,  and 
so  forth.  The  same  scheme  has  been  adopted  for  the  high 
schools  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  students  will  work,  beginning 
this  fall,  alternate  weeks  in  one  of  the  commercial  concerns, 
perhaps  a  plumbing  shop,  or  a  grocery  store,  or  what  not, 
and  the  next  week  at  the  university;  so  that  a  young  man 
entering  the  high  school  starts  out  on  a  co-operative  system 
and  if  he  proves  a  really  good  man,  and  if  in  the  opinion  of 
the  people  who  ought  to  know,  although  they  do  not  always 
know,  he  ought  to  be  educated  in  the  university,  he  is  sent 
to  the  university  co-operative  course.  There  is  no  use 
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going  into  that  scheme  in  detail  in  the  high  school,  because 
it  is  a  duplication  of  the  university,  except  that  that  system 
is  to  train  the  artisan. 

Now,  there  are  many  children  who  leave  school,  many 
more  than  those  who  stay,  as  soon  as  the  law  lets  them. 
They  go  to  work  and  take  the  first  job  that  comes  along. 
Many  of  them  are  forced  to  do  so  because  of  bitter  neces- 
sity. Therefore,  we  have  got  to  take  care  of  that  fellow 
too,  and  he  is  the  bigger  and  more  important  problem,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  Therefore,  for  those  fellows  who  cannot 
afford  to  go  to  school  even  every  other  week,  we  have  a 
scheme  called  the  continuation  school  scheme  with  which 
I  presume  most  of  you  are  familiar.  In  this  plan  the  em- 
ployer releases  the  young  man  from  four  to  eight  hours  a 
week  in  order  to  attend  the  public  schools  in  the  day  time. 
The  young  man  is  paid  for  the  time  he  is  in  school  (if  he  is 
actually  in  school),  just  as  if  he  were  at  the  machine,  and  he 
goes  to  school  for  instruction,  broadly  speaking,  in  the 
science  of  his  work  and  in  good  citizenship.  I  will  not 
bother  you  with  the  detail  of  the  curricula  here,  because  I 
know  you  are  not  interested  in  that. 

This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  a  very  brief  statement 
of  the  major  kinds  of  industrial  training  undertaken  by  the 
public  in  Cincinnati,  and  those  of  you  who  are  business  men, 
shop  manufacturers,  factory  owners,  and  so  forth,  are 
wondering  does  it  pay  commercially,  is  it  a  good  thing  for 
the  shop?  Well,  the  skeptical  manufacturers  who  are  in  it 
say  it  pays;  and  enthusiastic  ones  say  it  is  more  than  good. 
The  apprentice  rates  for  the  university  student  have  been 
raised  considerably  since  the  inception  of  the  scheme,  by 
the  manufacturers  themselves  without  solicitation  from  the 
university.  They  started  out  with  a  fixed  wage  scale  or 
contract.  They  have  abolished  the  contract,  and  there  is 
no  fixed  wage  scale.  There  is  simply  a  minimum  wage 
scale.  We  insist  at  the  university  that  the  scheme  shall  be 
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commercially  profitable  for  the  shop;  that  is  to  say,  we 
insist  that  the  shop  shall  make  as  much  money  on  our  man 
that  it  pays  a  dollar  a  day  as  it  does  on  another  man  that  it 
pays  a  dollar  a  day.  If  their  man  is  being  paid  two  dollars 
a  day,  we  expect  our  man  to  be  paid  two  dollars  a  day,  and 
they  pay  him  two  dollars. 

The  high  school  course  we  do  not  know  anything  about, 
because  we  have  just  started  it,  but  those  already  established 
in  the  United  States  demonstrate  that  it  is  a  good  thing. 
In  the  continuation  school  lots  of  the  young  fellows  were  on 
piece  work  in  the  machine  shops  and  their  cards  were  charted 
before  going  to  school  and  afterwards,  and  it  paid  to  send 
these  young  fellows  to  school,  and  after  they  were  through 
going  to  school. 

Just  a  word  more  and  then  I  am  through.  I  want  to 
revert  again  to  that  scale  and  show  you  a  rather  curious 
thing  that  comes  out  of  it.  As  I  said,  the  tendency  of  the 
automatic  work  going  from  50  per  cent  down,  is  to  dull  the 
mentality  of  the  worker,  atrophy  his  thinking  cells.  That 
can  be  done  away  with,  as  Mr.  Winslow  will  tell  you,  by 
certain  changes  in  the  factory,  but  I  want  to  point  out  this 
very  important  fact,  that  if  you  attempt  —  and  this  has 
been  shown  by  experience  —  to  pile  laborious  study  on  the 
automatic  worker  you  are  adding  to  the  burden  of  that 
person's  work.  The  automatic  workers  go  largely  to  the 
moving  picture  shows.  Why?  Because  the  automatic 
worker's  system  demands  something  bizarre  and  spectacu- 
lar. He  desires  a  self-expression  which  is  vivid.  I  investi- 
gated in  an  insane  asylum  where  there  were  some  people 
who  were  the  unfortunate  victims  of  a  very  bad  type  of 
automatic  work.  They  were  very  stupid  and  dull;  they 
were  not  insane,  they  were  not  vicious,  they  were  simply 
without  thought.  Now,  they  were  not  hopeless  in  the 
opinion  of  the  physician  in  charge,  and  after  a  long  study 
the  physician  in  charge  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could 
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cure  these  people.  His  system  was  very  curious,  and  ex- 
tremely effective.  He  did  very  spectacular  things  in  their 
neighborhood.  He  would  allow  a  big  pile  of  pans  to  drop 
behind  one  of  them  and  make  him  jump,  so  that  the 
fellow  would  turn  around  and  get  the  mental  connection  of 
thought,  that  these  pans  were  thrown  there,  and  so  by  a 
series  of  bizarre  and  spectacular  stunts,  if  you  will  permit 
the  word,  he  gradually  brought  them  back  to  a  clear  think- 
ing mechanism.     That  is  an  extreme  case. 

In  the  case  of  the  automatic  worker,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  continuation  method  so  far  as  education  is  con- 
cerned has  got  to  be  away  from  the  work,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  girl  at  the  zero  point  it  has  got  to  be  pretty  nearly  what 
you  term  a  popular  pleasure  course.  It  has  got  to  be  a 
course  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  work,  rather  than 
something  which  will  add  to  the  burden  of  the  worker. 

And  that  brings  me  back  to  my  first  observation,  that 
if  industry  in  any  of  its  phases  presents  a  type  of  work  which 
leads  to  a  dulling  of  the  intellect,  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  school  to  initiate  or  increase  such  manual  dexterity  will 
not  be  education. 

I  have  attempted  in  a  very  short  time  to  cover  a  tremen- 
dous big  territory,  and  if  I  have  not  been  understood,  or  if 
I  have  not  made  logical  connections,  I  trust  you  will  pardon 
me.     I  thank  you. 

President  Delano:  Our  next  speaker,  and  our  last 
speaker,  will  be  Mr.  Charles  H.  Winslow,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  of  Mr.  Winslow  in  order 
that  you  may  appreciate  his  qualifications  to  talk  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Winslow  learned  his  trade  in  Massachusetts,  the 

trade  of  a  saw-maker,  a  man  who  had  to  cut  the  teeth  in 

the  saw,  temper  the  saw,  do  the  blacksmithing  work  on  it, 

the  sharpening,  grinding  and  all  of  that  work.     He  worked 
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at  that  trade  for  twenty-one  years.  He  became  interested 
in  this  subject  of  vocational  education  and  was  appointed 
by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to  make  a  special  study 
of  it  for  the  state.  He  has  been  at  work  for  state  and 
federal  authorities  and  in  investigations  of  that  kind  for  a 
period  of  ten  years.  He  is  now  under  the  civil  service  in 
Washington  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
temporarily  doing  work  for  the  tariff  commission,  but  while 
in  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor  he  has  been  conduct- 
ing a  monumental  work  of  investigation,  and  has  brought 
out  a  book  which  is  just  off  the  press  in  which  he  describes 
the  results  of  his  investigations  of  the  conditions  of  industrial 
education  in  this  country.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Winslow  has 
been  the  active  man  on  a  large  committee  of  the  Federation 
of  Labor,  which  two  years  ago  made  a  report  to  the  Federa- 
tion on  this  question. 

We  have  great  pleasure,  and  I  think  we  are  very  much 
privileged  to  hear  from  a  man  who  has  had  so  thorough  an 
experience,  and  who  can  give  us  the  viewpoint  of  the 
enlightened    trade    unionists,  Mr.    Charles    H.    Winslow. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Winslow.  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen :  I  am  almost  prompted,  after  reading  you  a  few 
lines  of  this  report,  to  ask  that  I  may  be  excused  after  the 
excellent  address  of  my  friend  Dean  Schneider,  but  your 
Chairman  has  suggested  that  I  do  other  things.  I  am  going 
to  ask  you,  therefore,  to  indulge  me  for  a  moment  that  I 
may  tell  you  what  this  report  contains. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  necessity  for  years  among  educa- 
tors, trade  unionists  and  the  public  in  general  for  a  knowledge 
of  exactly  what  industrial  education  meant.  The  lack  of 
terminology,  the  question  of  teachers,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  employer  and  employe  were  bones  of  contention,  and 
therefore  it  seemed  wise  to  ascertain  in  all  sorts  of  institu- 
tions just  what  they  were  doing.  This  report  has  been 
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devised  to  tell  in  all  the  institutions  that  could  be  visited 
within  a  year  in  order  to  make  the  report  as  fresh  as  possible, 
just  what  is  being  done,  and  I  am  going  to  give  you  briefly 
what  the  report  contains. 

It  contains  a  terminology;  in  fact,  I  have  dared  to  say 
this,  that  it  contains  a  terminology  of  industrial  education. 
Differentiating  from  vocational  education,  this  report  is  on 
industrial  education  and  not  vocational  education.  It  has 
one  chapter  on  vocational  guidance,  but  apart  from  that  it 
has  to  do  with  industrial  education  and  not  what  is  com- 
monly termed  vocational  education.  We  treat  of  the 
philanthropic  schools  and  the  public-school  system;  we  treat 
of  all  the  different  systems,  such  as  the  New  York  state 
factory  system,  the  independent  industrial  schools  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  trade  schools  of  Connecticut,  and  in  fact  all 
the  states  where  there  has  been  introduced  industrial 
education. 

It  has  a  chapter  on  apprenticeship  schools  in  corporations 
and  in  railroads,  or,  rather,  establishments  including  rail- 
roads; evening  schools,  textile  schools,  and  a  chapter  on 
girls'  schools;  the  negro  schools  in  the  South;  a  very  short 
discussion  of  Indian  schools;  correspondence  schools,  and 
what  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  doing  through- 
out the  United  States,  including  all  their  courses. 

It  has  also  a  chapter  on  what  has  been  done  by  commis- 
sions in  studying  industrial  education  in  the  different  states; 
the  attitude  and  activities  of  organizations  which  have 
studied  this  problem  and,  as  I  said  before,  vocational 
guidance;  the  part  time,  half  time,  co-operative  and 
co-ordinating  schemes,  such  as  you  have  just  heard  about; 
the  laws  relating  to  industrial  education,  and  a  selected 
bibliography  on  industrial  education,  and  five  general  tables. 
These  tables  I  believe  to  be  most  interesting. 

In  Table  1,  the  first  column  gives  the  locality,  name  and 
kind  of  school,  and  trades  or  vocations  taught  in  each  school 
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during  the  schedule  year;  the  various  types  and  classes  of 
schools  are  distinguished  and  graded  in  this  chapter. 

The  second  column  in  this  tabulation  shows  the  num- 
ber of  school  years  embraced  by  the  course  given  in  each 
occupation,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  weeks  in  the 
school  year.  In  a  few  instances  a  fraction  has  been  used  in 
this  column  because  if  there  is  instruction  provided  during 
the  number  of  weeks  shown  in  the  next  column,  the  time 
required  to  complete  the  course  is  less  than  the  full  term  of 
the  school  year. 

The  third  column  shows  the  number  of  weeks  the  school 
was  in  operation  during  the  year.  The  fourth  column  shows 
the  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  each  occupa- 
tion taught.  The  fifth  column  shows  the  trade  theory 
and  academic  subjects  in  which  the  pupil  in  each  occupa- 
tional course  receives  instructions;  while  columns  six  to  nine 
show  the  hours  per  week  given  to  each  subject  each  year  in 
which  he  studies. 

The  table  further  shows  the  total  hours  per  week  devoted 
to  trade  theory  and  academic  subjects  each  year;  and 
the  hours  per  week  devoted  to  practice  work  each  year  in 
the  school,  and  also  shows  a  total  of  the  two.  You  will 
see  that  we  have  the  complete  curriculum  of  each  and  every 
school  study.  In  addition  to  that, we  show  the  qualifications 
of  the  teachers  in  the  schools;  that  is  to  say,  whether  or 
not  they  have  been  at  the  trade  themselves,  actively 
engaged  in  it,  or  whether  they  were  teachers  first  and  crafts- 
men afterward.  These  tables  I  am  sure  you  will  be  inter- 
ested in  if  you  are  interested  at  all  in  industrial  education. 

Your  president  has  said  that  I  might  talk  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  trade  unionist  toward  industrial  education. 
He  has  told  you  something  of  my  history  and  something  of 
my  right  to  say  we,  as  trade  unionists,  believe  this,  that  or 
the  other;  and  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  little,  short  paper 
which  will  show  you  the  attitude  of  trade  unionists  as  I 
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have  studied  it  for  the  past  ten  years.  In  addition  to  that, 
the  trade  unionists  who  have  studied  it  with  me  agree  to 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  so  it  is  not  my  opinion  but  it  is 
their  opinion. 

Industrial  Education 

The  future  progress  of  the  American  Republic  depends 
upon  the  schools.  Larger  than  the  movement  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  natural  resources  of  our  country  is  the 
comparatively  new  movement  for  the  conservation  of  the 
brain  and  brawn  of  our  American  youth;  and  while  we  wel- 
come the  advocate  of  wholesale  experiments  to  solve  the 
problem,  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
plans  to  meet  the  need  of  this  most  important  of  all  prob- 
lems. 

At  present  there  are  four  dominant  factors  in  the  pro- 
motion of  industrial  education : 

1.  Industrial  schools  operated  for  profit. 

2.  Schools  founded  and  supported  by  philanthropy. 

3.  Schools  operated  by  corporations,  i.  e.,  railroads  and 
manufacturing  concerns. 

4.  Schools  conducted  by  public  funds. 

Of  the  first  class,  schools  conducted  for  profit,  little  need 
be  said.  These  schools  are  operated  as  a  commercial  ven- 
ture; in  some  cases  they  give  efficient  training,  but  unfor- 
tunately in  many  cases  they  advertise  a  short  cut  to  a  trade 
and  fall  far  short  of  giving  really  thorough  trade  training. 

Of  schools  founded  and  operated  by  philanthropy  we 
need  to  be  very  careful.  These  schools  have  great  possibil- 
ities for  good  and  for  evil,  depending  upon  the  way  they  and 
their  funds  are  administered.  If  the  school  is  run  by  effi- 
cient and  unhampered  people,  well  and  good,  but  too  often 
the  policy  of  the  school  is  dominated  by  the  personal  policy 
of  the  donors,  and  in  this  there  is  danger.  There  is  danger 
to  our  wealthy  men  themselves,  to  those  to  whom  they 
would  give  their  surplus  wealth  as  alms,  and  to  our  nation 
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as  a  whole,  in  some  forms  of  the  use  of  the  vast  estates  of  our 
rich  men.  These  fortunes  can  be  used  to  the  advantage  of 
the  institutions  and  the  country,  or  they  can  be  used  to 
un-Americanize  our  schools,  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  speech 
of  our  colleges  and  even  to  effeminate  and  subordinate  our 
public  departments  of  education.  Experiments  must  be 
tried  out  or  proven  largely  by  private  initiative,  but  in  the 
final  count  all  industrial  education  should  be  a  public 
function  and  provided  for  by  public  funds. 

Corporation  schools  stand  alone.  They  do  not  attempt 
to  give  any  liberal  education,  but  only  such  subjects  as 
pertain  to  the  work  the  boy  is  doing.  In  general,  these 
schools  are  turning  out  very  efficient  workmen,  so  efficient 
that  therein  lies  their  danger.  The  training  is  so  thorough 
that  by  the  time  the  boy  has  reached  his  second  year  of 
apprenticeship  he  can  perform  a  journeyman's  work.  The 
result  is  an  abnormal  proportion  of  apprentices  to  journey- 
men. One  large  corporation  boasts  that  apprentices  in 
most  of  its  shops  are  equal,  man  for  man,  to  journeymen; 
another  is  practically  carrying  on  its  work  with  apprentice 
labor  but  paying  them  only  apprentice  rates.  According 
to  actual  estimates  in  these  shops  the  work  is  being  done  at 
an  enormously  less  cost  than  to  do  the  same  work  with 
journeyman  labor,  and  even  after  the  expenses  of  the  school 
(which  are  considerable)  are  paid,  the  company  has  an 
enormous  profit. 

Corporations  maintaining  schools  have  made  the  mis- 
take of  setting  a  limit  upon  the  remuneration  possible  to 
the  apprentice  after  graduation,  and  then  complain  that 
their  boys  do  not  stay  with  them  when  they  have  completed 
their  time.  If  there  is  to  be  no  limit  to  the  application  of 
knowledge  and  efficiency  by  employes,  then  there  should  be 
no  limit  as  to  remuneration  by  employers. 

The  real  hope,  then,  for  industrial  education,  is  with  the 
public  schools,  that  is,  schools  operated  by  public  funds. 
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There  is  one  danger  to  the  public  schools,  however,  that 
imperils  their  usefulness  in  this  regard,  the  possibility  that 
they  may  be  dominated  by  the  policy  of  private  corporations. 
That  our  schools  need  re-directing  so  as  to  relate  much  more 
closely  to  the  lines  and  vocations  which  90  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  will  at  once  enter,  is  coming  to  be  a  truism  in  our 
educational  philosophy,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  have  the 
re-direction  come  through  half-secret  machinery  operated 
by  the  aid  of  fat  purses.  We  must  keep  firmly  rooted  the 
pure  democracy  of  our  public  schools,  if  the  men  who  work 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop,  and  the  women  who  make 
their  homes,  are  to  see  in  the  trade  and  vocational  schools 
the  hope  of  those  who  are  to  follow  them. 

The  experiment  of  taking  dullards,  backward,  unruly 
and  morally  delinquent  pupils,  from  the  common-school 
work  of  the  city  and  placing  them  in  a  school  where  they 
receive  quite  a  large  portion,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  one- 
half,  in  manual  or  industrial  training,  has  resulted  in  bringing 
up  their  class  work  to  a  satisfactory  grade. 

It  is  useless  to  think  of  taking  a  mentally  deficient  pupil 
and  by  putting  him  into  an  industrial  training  school  make 
a  skilled  mechanic  or  artisan  of  him,  because  of  the  success 
attained  in  the  kind  of  schools  already  mentioned.  The 
pupils  in  the  kind  of  school  mentioned  are  not  dullards, 
backward,  or  unruly  because  of  mental  deficiency,  but 
because  of  environmental,  physiological  and  pedagogical 
conditions.  They  make  up  their  grades  here  because  they 
have  activity  sufficient  to  circulate  enough  blood  through 
their  brains  to  properly  nourish  it;  they  have  their  interest 
aroused  by  being  given  something  to  do  at  making  something. 
Many  such  pupils  could  be  made  to  make  their  grades  in  the 
common-school  classes  provided  they  were  properly  nourished 
and  cherished  at  home  and  properly  understood  and  handled 
by  their  teachers  in  the  schoolroom.  The  mentally  deficient 
pupil  and  the  dullard  are  not  to  be  considered  as  being  in 
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the  same  class.  The  mentally  deficient  suffer  from  a  defect 
which  cannot  be  removed  or  remedied;  the  dullard  suffers 
from  conditions  which  may  and  can  be  removed,  remedied, 
and  overcome,  hence  he  makes  up  his  grades;  the  mentally 
deficient  may  be  somewhat  improved  but  seldom  will  make 
even  an  average  pupil. 

In  our  zeal  for  industrial  education  we  must  not  develop 
a  one-sided  education  with  the  single  aim  of  turning  out  a 
mechanic,  at  the  possible  sacrifice  of  the  citizen  of  tomorrow. 

"Education,  like  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  is  life  and 
health  when  it  is  directed  to  every  point  alike;  rushing  to 
one  point,  it  brings  death  to  all.  Neglect  physical  training, 
and  the  frail  framework  of  humanity  breaks  down  under 
its  manifold  burdens.  Neglect  industrial  training,  and  the 
economical  relations  of  man  and  the  very  foundations  of 
civilized  life  are  destroyed.  Neglect  a  man's  moral  training 
and  he  becomes  a  monster.  Train  him  exclusively  for 
industry  and  he  becomes  a  machine.  Train  exclusively  his 
moral  faculties  and  he  becomes  a  zealot.  Train  exclusively 
his  intellect  and  he  is  turned  into  an  iceberg  or  a  heartless 
villain."  Thus  a  one-sided  education  defeats  the  purpose 
of  all  education. 

My  friend  Dean  Schneider  in  his  co-operative  scheme 
has  told  you  what  it  means  in  an  engineering  course.  The 
trade  unionist  believes  that  the  public  schools  should  con- 
tain part-time  systems,  and  he  has  said  while  it  is  agreed  that 
"half-time,"  "part-time,"  "co-operative,"  "co-ordinating," 
"correspondence-inter  practice"  systems,  are  going  to  be 
popular  in  the  future;  in  short,  any  scheme  that  offers  prac- 
tical productive  operations  will  be  invaluable,  but,  empha- 
sis must  be  placed  on  education  rather  than  on  product. 
The  youth  must  not  be  exploited  in  the  name  of  education. 
There  must  be  the  minimum  of  product  and  the  maximum 
of  education. 

The  recent  multiplication  of  experiments  in  industrial 
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education  has  led  to  confusion  on  the  part  of  those  working 
in  the  different  fields,  and  a  general  haziness  as  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education  in  the  direction  indicated.  An  added 
element  of  confusion  is  the  presence  of  the  school  supported 
by  tuition  fees  and  conducted  as  a  private  enterprise  pri- 
marily for  profit,  where  instruction  and  the  working  tools 
of  instruction  are  paid  for  by  those  who  attend. 

Experience  in  European  countries  has  shown  that 
academically  trained  teachers  have  been  dismal  failures; 
notwithstanding  this  experience,  many  so-called  trade  or 
vocational  schools  in  the  United  States  have  in  the  recent 
past  attempted  experiments  with  academically  trained 
teachers,  with  very  unsatisfactory  or  disastrous  results. 

The  teachers  of  trades  and  occupations  must  keep  up 
with  shop  practice  and  processes  in  establishments  which 
are  doing  regular  productive  work,  otherwise  they  will  fall 
far  behind  and  be  teachers  of  obsolete  methods  and  processes. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  fault  to  be  found  with  institutions  that 
are  making  an  effort  to  train  for  the  trades  and  industries. 
I  have  in  mind  the  executive  or  administrative  heads  of  such 
schools.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  executive  directors 
who  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  trades  or  industries 
can  successfully  pilot  such  schools. 

The  terms  "manual  training,"  "manual  arts,"  "mechanic 
arts," "technical  high,"  "industrial," "trade"  and  "vocation- 
al" schools  are  used  by  many  educators  and  writers  very 
indiscriminately  and  in  a  much  jumbled  manner. 

It  is  believed  that  industrial  education  has  developed  to 
the  point  where  a  definite  terminology  should  be  established 
and  where  a  segregation  of  these  various  kinds  of  schools 
should  be  universally  recognized.  On  this,  as  on  practically 
all  other  phases  of  the  problem,  there  obviously  will  be 
divergent  opinions,  but  this  should  not  be  a  deterrent 
factor.  Virtually  the  whole  gamut  is  run  within  the  schools 
embraced  by  these  terms,  beginning  with  the  mere  smattering 
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of  manual  training  which  some  schools  give,  on  through  the 
thorough  manual-training  school  to  the  technical  high  school, 
which  aims  to  prepare  pupils  for  higher  technical  instruction. 
Beyond  and  distinctly  separate  from  these  are  found  the 
strictly  and  purely  industrial,  trade  and  vocational  schools. 
These  should  be  denned  as  preparing  pupils  to  enter  a  man- 
ual vocation,  be  it  described  as  trade  or  vocation.  These 
schools  thus  distinctly  differ  from  those  already  enumerated 
and  are  the  ones  to  which  attention  should  now  be  given. 

Manual  training  and  manual  arts  as  supplied  by  many 
schools  are  culturalized  to  such  an  extent  that  it  does  not  get 
the  pupil  into  a  manual  vocation.  This  perhaps  may  be  traced 
largely  to  the  fact  that  these  manual  exercises  have  been 
taught  by  professional  teachers  and  not  by  practical  trade 
people  experienced  in  the  practice  of  the  trade  or  occupation. 
A  distinct  line  of  demarcation  separating  those  schools 
which  culturalize  manual  and  vocational  work  from  those 
which  aim  and  which  succeed  in  preparing  the  pupils  and 
seeing  them  enter  the  manual  vocation,  should  be  estab- 
lished. If  this  be  done  and  followed,  it  will  result  in  a 
classification  that  will  inevitably  result  to  the  lasting  benefit 
of  schools  aiming  to  teach  manual  vocations. 

Labor's  Demands  upon  Industrial  Education 
Industrial  education  is  generally  referred  to  as  a  com- 
paratively new  movement,  yet  it  is  almost  a  century  old 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  to  the  labor  movement  that 
we  owe  the  first  great  impulse  to  industrial  education.  It 
has  always  been  characteristic  of  the  labor  movement  that 
throughout  its  history  it  has  sought  to  get  understanding. 
The  story  of  labor's  part  in  the  fight  for  popular  education 
has  never  been  told,  and  generally  labor's  stand  on  the 
matter  of  industrial  education  has  been  misunderstood. 
Labor  has  been  charged  with  being  opposed  to  trade  train- 
ing in  the  schools.  In  reality  it  was  the  labor  movement 
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that  first  went  on  record  as  favoring  it.  In  1829  the  working 
men  and  women  of  New  York  met  and  adopted  a  set  of 
resolutions  setting  forth  the  principles  and  program  of 
organized  workers,  which  reads  as  follows : 

"Resolved,  That  the  most  grievous  species  of  inequality 
is  that  produced  by  inequality  of  education  and  that  a 
national  system  of  education  and  guardianship  which  shall 
furnish  to  all  children  of  the  land  equal  food,  clothing  and 
instruction  at  the  public  expense  is  the  only  effectual  remedy 
for  this  and  for  almost  every  other  species  of  injustice. 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting — that 
it  behooves  us,  before  attempting  any  minor  reforms,  to 
unite  our  efforts  and  our  votes  to  carry  through  our  state 
legislatures  the  great  regenerating  measures  of  a  national 
education,  which  shall  secure  equally  to  every  child  which 
is  born  to  the  Republic  an  enlightened,  practical  and  sys- 
tematic course  of  instruction,  including  the  knowledge  of  at 
least  one  trade  or  useful  occupation  and  a  comfortable 
maintenance,  during  that  course  of  instruction,  at  the  public 
expense." 

In  1830  the  "Working  Men  of  Boston"  passed  resolu- 
tions demanding  "A  liberal  system  of  education,  especially 
in  the  sciences  which  pertain  to  the  mechanical  employ- 
ments;" and  during  the  years  that  have  followed,  Union 
Labor  has  stood  for  a  sane  system  of  industrial  training. 

We  believe  that  there  are  pressing  needs,  which  can 
at  least  partly  be  solved  by  the  introduction  of  industrial 
training.  At  present  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  children 
leave  school  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16;  they  change  from 
one  occupation  to  another,  having  no  particular  qualifica- 
tion for  any  vocation,  and  gain  little  in  efficiency.  Indus- 
trial education  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  ought  to  awaken 
a  new  school  interest  and  help  to  retain  them  longer 
in  school;  moreover  if  industrial  training  took  the  children 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  when  they  are  of  little  value 
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in  a  business  way  and  at  a  time  when  such  education  as 
they  have  received  is  of  advantage  to  them  so  far  as  it  goes, 
but  hardly  fits  them  for  actual  working  places,  then  it 
would  give  them  the  proper  training  to  prepare  them  to 
enter  some  branch  of  trade  or  vocational  work.  At  the 
time  our  present  public-school  system  came  into  operation 
it  met  the  needs  of  the  people;  the  industries  were  carried 
on  in  the  home,  and  the  children  were  taught  the  manual 
arts  there;  the  boy  was  taught  his  trade  by  his  father,  and 
the  girl  and  her  mother  carried  on  in  the  home  much  of 
the  work  now  relegated  to  the  factory.  Economic  condi- 
tions have  changed  and  the  schools  must  change  with  them. 
The  ranks  of  skilled  labor  are  being  depleted  and  the  work 
of  the  trades  is  being  done  by  unskilled  men  or  semi-skilled 
machine  specialists.  The  trade  unions  have  been  waiting 
in  vain  for  twenty-five  years  for  the  manual-training  schools 
to  furnish  recruits  to  the  depleted  ranks  of  skilled  labor.  It 
is  time  now  to  take  steps  to  bring  back  the  standard  of 
efficiency.  We  want  a  system  which  will  develop  the  labor 
power  of  our  people  so  that  every  worker  may  become 
interested  in  his  work  and  approach  the  limits  of  human 
efficiency.  Our  public-school  system  of  to-day  teaches  too 
much  and  educates  not  enough,  and  fails  entirely  to  prepare 
its  pupils  for  productive  labor.  It  must  be  changed,  and 
quickly,  and  the  change  must  be  radical.  We  cannot  add 
merely  a  few  trade  schools  in  our  larger  cities,  or  depart- 
ments of  manual  training  to  supplement  a  Latin  and  Greek 
curriculum.  Our  boys  and  girls  must  leave  school  thoroughly 
prepared  by  industrial  training  to  do  well  some  kind  of 
productive  work.  A  healthy  community  is  impossible 
without  the  union  of  the  schoolhouse,  the  home  and  work- 
shop. Modern  life  has  not  yet  accommodated  itself  to  the 
great  revolution  of  our  industrial  system.  Nothing  but  a 
thorough  industrial  education  and  understanding  of  the  eco- 
nomical interest  of  society  can  lead  to  the  necessary  union 
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between  labor  and  capital,  and  give  peace  and  prosperity  to 
the  present  disturbed  and  suffering  industrial  world.  The 
manufacturer  must  cease  to  spell  efficiency  with  the  letters 
"s-p-e-e-d;"  the  employe  must  cease  to  accuse  the  manu- 
facturer of  spelling  it  "g-r-e-e-d." 

We  believe  that  the  education  of  workers  in  trade  or 
industry  is  a  public  necessity,  and  that  it  should  not  be  a 
private  but  a  public  function,  conducted  by  the  public 
and  the  expense  involved  at  public  cost. 

In  some  plans  of  course  this  is  being  done  by  state  or 
municipal  government,  but  we  are  going  one  step  further 
and  ask  for  federal  aid  in  the  advancement  of  industrial 
training.  Labor's  bill  for  vocational  training  was  intro- 
duced by  the  late  Senator  Dolliver  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  and  is  now  on  the  calendar  for  consideration  at 
the  coming  session.  In  this  bill  are  assembled  the  essential 
features  of  a  number  of  bills  previously  introduced  in  both 
houses  of  Congress.  The  funds  provided  by  this  measure 
and  by  the  co-operating  states  and  communities  will  redirect 
our  public  schools  so  that  they  will  utilize  the  rapidly  multi- 
plying facts  of  science  and  meet  the  conditions  of  the  ever- 
advancing  technique  of  the  industrial  vocations  for  which 
the  schools  must  prepare  the  most  of  our  youth.  We  are 
opposed  to  the  plan  in  operation  in  some  places,  of  having 
public  instruction  privately  controlled.  In  such  schools 
the  boy  receives  his  trade  instruction  only  on  sufferance  of 
the  manufacturer,  and  often  he  is  surrounded  by  an  atmos- 
sphere  hostile  to  organization  and  expelled  if  suspected  of 
union  tendencies. 

The  state  has  provided  schools  to  teach  trades  to  the 
mentally,  morally  and  physically  deficient;  our  corrective 
institutions,  orphan  asylums  and  blind  schools  are  equipped 
to  teach  useful  occupations.  By  what  right  can  we  refuse 
the  same  chance  to  the  normal  boy  or  girl?  Refusing  labor 
a  place  in  the  education  of  the  masses,  we  practically  tell 
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them,  "We  will  not  teach  you  anything  useful,  until  you  be- 
come paupers,  orphans  or  criminals,  then  we  will  bring  you 
to  our  reformatories  and  industrial  pauper  schools  where 
you  shall  be  taught  a  trade."  But  must  we  burn  down  the 
house  to  roast  the  pig?  Must  the  people  pass  through 
pauperism,  crime  and  orphanage  to  get  into  industrial 
schools?  Would  it  not  be  more  sage  to  engraft  industry 
upon  our  public-school  system,  and  rather  prevent  pauperism, 
crime  and  premature  orphanage,  than  make  them  the  bridge 
to  industry?  We  think  so,  and  we  do  not  beg  it  as  a  favor 
but  we  demand  it  as  a  right.  The  90  per  cent  who  are  going 
into  manual  occupations  have  the  same  right  to  the  best 
preparation  for  their  life's  work  that  the  state  can  give  them, 
as  have  the  10  per  cent  who  go  into  the  professions  or  to  lives 
of  ease  and  idleness. 

Many  of  the  schools  have  passed  through  the  experi- 
mental stage,  and  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  may  justly 
demand  a  report  on  their  stewardship.  That  productive 
and  skilful  men  are  being  turned  out  by  them  is  undeniable, 
naturally,  therefore  the  question  that  is  now  confronting 
us  is,  "What  is  the  actual  financial  value  of  this  training 
to  the  pupil?"  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  at  present  we  have 
at  hand  so  little  definite  information  regarding  the  activities 
of  pupils  after  leaving  school.  A  scheme  of  following  up  a 
pupil  after  he  has  completed  his  school  work,  of  keeping  a 
record  of  his  successes  and  failures,  his  rates  of  pay,  etc.,  is 
much  more  important  than  having  his  pedigree  or  family 
history  to  begin  with.  In  this  connection  another  important 
item  would  be  to  come  in  touch  with  those  who  should  enter 
such  schools  and  show  them  how  important  and  necessary 
it  is  for  them  to  prepare  for  the  successful  performance  of 
some  manual  vocation. 

Organized  labor  is  concerned  also  with  who  the  teachers 
in  these  schools  shall  be.  Men  who  have  had  only  theo- 
retical training  do  not  and  can  not  make  effective  teachers 
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of  trades.  Do  not  misunderstand  me;  we  do  not  belittle 
or  underestimate  the  value  of  theoretical  training;  we  regard 
it  as  necessary,  but  theory  must  be  combined  with  practical 
experience.  The  potential  workman  must  be  brought  in 
contact  with  the  man  who  has  actually  done  things  and  who 
knows  how  and  why  he  did  them;  who  can  not  only  build 
a  machine,  but  having  built  it,  can  make  it  go;  who  can  give 
that  training  of  attention  that  is  acquired  in  having  to  do 
things  with  a  real  motive  behind  and  a  real  outcome  ahead. 
And  not  only  must  the  teachers  be  men  and  women  of  prac- 
tical experience,  but  so  also  must  those  who  are  to  direct 
them.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  executive  head  of 
a  trade  school  can  successfully  direct  the  activities  of  that 
school  and  dictate  its  policy  if  that  person  has  only  text- 
book acquaintance  with  the  great  industrial  world.  They, 
too,  must  be  people  who  have  actually  come  in  personal 
contact  with  the  problems  for  which  they  are  trying  to  find 
a  solution. 

One  of  the  chief  demands  of  organized  labor  is  that 
the  schools  or  educational  systems  shall  turn  out  all-around 
mechanics — a  machinist,  for  example,  who  is  an  all-around 
workman  and  who  can  provide  for  the  unexpected,  and  who 
can  meet  any  emergency.  We  are  opposed  to  any  system 
which  turns  out  not  machinists  but  machine  specialists. 
Specialization  in  the  industrial  world  is  very  different  from 
professional  specialization.  Instead  of  being  at  the  top 
of  his  trade,  your  machine  specialist  is  at  the  bottom,  if 
indeed  he  can  be  considered  as  in  the  trade  at  all.  He  is  a 
man  who  can  do  but  one  thing,  and  who  knows  little  or 
nothing  of  the  general  principles  of  his  trade.  His  whole 
efficiency  is  spelled  "s-p-e-e-d." 

We  would  protest,  also,  against  these  schools  operated 
for  profit,  which  advertise  short  cuts  to  the  trades.  They 
are  turning  out  not  even  machine  specialists,  but  are  flood- 
ing the  labor  market  with  half-trained  mechanics  for  the 
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purpose  of  exploitation.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  which 
is  gaining  rapidly  in  strength,  that  the  human  element  must 
be  recognized,  and  cannot  be  so  disregarded  as  to  make 
the  future  workmen  either  inefficients  or  mere  automatic 
machines. 

While  we  are  willing  to  subscribe  to  any  plan  that  offers 
efficient  and  practical  instruction  in  productive  operation, 
we  do  insist  that  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  education 
rather  than  upon  product.  The  youth  must  not  be 
exploited  in  the  name  of  education.  There  must  be  the 
minimum  of  product  and  a  maximum  of  education.  In 
short,  construction  for  instruction,  rather  than  instruction 
for  construction. 

One  of  the  great  troubles  in  America  to-day  is  that  too 
many  of  our  wage-earners  are  misfits  industrially.  It 
frequently  happens  that  in  the  matter  of  selecting  a  voca- 
tion or  trade  the  individual  is  consulted  too  little.  His 
trade  is  selected  for  him  because  it  seems  to  provide  lucra- 
tive employment,  or  because  it  was  the  trade  of  his  father, 
and  not  because  there  is  anything  in  the  work  which  appeals 
to  him.  He  is  summarily  shot  into  a  trade  regardless  of 
his  adaptability  to  it;  result,  he  goes  through  life  a  misfit 
and  mediocre  workman,  not  because  he  lacked  ability,  but 
because  his  energies  were  misdirected.  We  must  have  a 
system  whereby  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  country  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  educated  hands  and  brains  such 
as  may  enable  them  to  earn  a  living  in  a  self-selected  trade 
or  vocation,  and  to  acquire  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  duties  of  good  citizenship.  The  training  for  citizenship 
— the  teaching  of  civics — is  woefully  neglected  in  practically 
all  trade  and  vocational  schools.  The  schools  that  are 
run  for  profit,  and  the  corporation  schools  say  frankly,  "Our 
business  is  to  teach  the  trade,  to  turn  out  men  who  can  do 
the  work,  beyond  that  we  have  no  concern.  Whether  they 
can  cast  an  intelligent  vote  or  not  does  not  interest  us." 
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Some  of  the  philanthropic  and  public  schools  make  a  feeble 
attempt  at  teaching  civics,  but  very  few  of  them  are  getting 
anywhere.  In  most  cases  the  human  side  is  lost  sight  of. 
We  want  the  boy — and  girl — to  be  taught  the  fundamentals 
of  civics,  the  meaning  of  government,  and  the  reason  that 
law  must  be  obeyed.  He  must  be  taught  what  the  result  of 
ungoverned  emotion  or  uncontrolled  action  of  any  kind  will 
be.  He  must  be  made  to  realize  that  the  boy  of  to-day  is 
the  voter  of  tomorrow  and  that  he  has  obligations  to  society 
which  he  must  discharge,  and  in  order  to  discharge  them  he 
must  be  taught  broader  views  of  citizenship  and  ideals  of 
right  and  clean  living. 

He  should  be  taught  something,  too,  of  his  own  economic 
value.  He  must  understand  the  value  of  collective  bargain- 
ing and  how  to  adjust  his  relations  with  his  employer. 
If  our  boys  were  instructed  in  such  matters  before  they  enter 
the  competitive  field  there  would  be  fewer  labor  disputes. 
We   want  men,   as   well   as  mechanics.     I  thank  you. 

President  Delano:  On  behalf  of  the  Club  I  want  to 
thank  Dr.  Schneider  and  Mr.  Winslow  for  visiting  us  and  for 
giving  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience  and  knowledge  of 
this  subject.     The  meeting  stands  adjourned. 
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Richard  T.  Crane,  Sr. 
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Edward  E.  Ayer  Edward  A.  Turner 

Richard  T.  Crane,  Sr.  David  R.  Forgan 
Clayton  Mark 

President  Delano:  The  administration  of  the  Club 
immediately  before  this,  and  the  one  before  that,  had  under 
consideration  the  question  of  vocational  education.  The 
subject  of  education  has  always  been  of  great  importance  to 
this  Club,  and  we  have  always  had  an  active  committee  of 
the  Club  at  work  on  it. 

The  Executive  Committee,  not  wishing  to  rush  in  on  a 
subject  so  important,  without  a  good  deal  of  thought  and 
investigation,  decided  that  it  would  be  wise  to  employ  some 
competent  person  to  study  the  methods  which  have  been 
adopted  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  to  see  to  what  extent  those  methods  were 
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adaptable  to  American  conditions.  I  say  American  condi- 
tions rather  than  Chicago  conditions. 

It  has  been  impressed  upon  me,  and  I  think  rightly,  by 
members  of  this  Educational  Committee,  that  they  were 
not  simply  looking  at  this  problem  from  the  standpoint  of 
Chicago,  but  rather  from  the  standpoint  of  American  condi- 
tions. 

Now,  to  what  extent  the  working  out  of  this  problem  in 
Germany,  or  Switzerland,  or  Belgium,  or  Austria,  or  Eng- 
land, or  Scotland,  or  France,  is  applicable  to  our  methods  in 
this  country,  remains  to  be  proved. 

We  know  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which  has 
always  taken  a  very  important  and  a  leading  part  in  educa- 
tional methods,  found  that  they,  to  use  a  slang  expression, 
—  had  "gotten  in  a  little  bad"  on  this  question;  they  had 
made  a  false  start,  and  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  must  readjust  their  methods. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  just  passed  a  law  dealing 
with  this  question. 

Now,  the  members  of  the  Club  want  to  hear  all  sides 
of  the  question.  They  want,  before  they  put  the  seal  of 
approval  of  this  Club  on  any  particular  method,  on  any 
particular  law  or  system  or  progress,  to  be  sure  that  that 
thing  has  been  thoroughly  investigated. 

I  was  a  good  deal  impressed  in  reading  a  little  article 
that  came  in  The  Evening  Post  only  a  few  nights  ago,  coming 
from  Washington,  which  begins  by  saying  that  greater 
progress  has  been  made  in  education  in  the  United  States 
in  the  past  ten  years  than  in  any  previous  decade  of  the 
country's  history.  It  says:  "The  study  of  the  develop- 
ment just  completed  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education 
shows  that  during  the  years  1900  to  1910,  the  annual  in- 
come of  the  public  schools  has  nearly  doubled,  having  in- 
creased from  $220,000,000,  to  $420,000,000,  while  the  annual 
appropriation  to  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers 
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has  grown  from  $2,769,000,  to  $6,620,000,  the  value  of 
public  school  property  from  $550,000,000,  to  more  than  a 
billion  dollars." 

Now,  we  all  realize  that  the  country  is  making  great 
strides  in  more  expenditure  for  education,  and  I  think  many 
of  us,  if  not  all  of  us,  think  that  perhaps  these  strides  are 
not  quite  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  the  matter  of  a 
more  efficient  expenditure  of  money,  a  more  intelligent  ex- 
penditure of  it  —  that  we  really  ought  to  study  this  ques- 
tion of  education. 

So  many  men  in  this  Club  and  out  of  it  express  the 
thought  that  the  present  methods,  especially  in  the  high 
schools  and  in  the  colleges,  are  entirely  unsuited  to  the  needs 
of  our  present  civilization,  that  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad 
to  hear  what  Dr.  Cooley  has  to  say,  and  what  Mr.  Crane 
has  to  say. 

Dr.  Cooley  will  tell  you  as  fully  as  he  can  in  a  short 
address,  what  he  learned  abroad.  Of  course,  his  full  report 
will  be  in  print  and  will  be  much  longer  than  you  could  hear 
at  this  time.     Dr.  Cooley. 

Dr.  Edwin  G.  Cooley.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: 
It  is  going  to  be  quite  a  difficult  thing  for  me  to  say  to  you 
what  I  wish  to  say  to-night.  I  have  just  as  much  confidence 
as  I  had  a  year  ago  in  the  importance  of  this  work  of  industrial 
school  education.  I  have  confidence  that  the  investigation 
is  worth  something.  What  I  lack  is  confidence  in  my  being 
able  in  a  short  address  to  impress  you  with  it,  without  tiring 
you  out.  It  will  take  me  a  little  time  to  say  much  of  any- 
thing, but  I  will  try  not  to  overtax  your  patience. 

Something  over  a  year  ago  I  concluded  that  I  wished 
to  go  back  to  Germany  to  learn  more  about  certain  things 
that  I  had  seen  three  years  before  when  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation gave  me  a  holiday,  or  a  time  for  rest.  The  Com- 
mittee of  The  Commercial  Club,  in  talking  the  matter  over 
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with  me,  expressed  an  interest  in  the  investigation,  and  a 
desire  to  connect  themselves  with  it,  hoping,  as  they  told 
me  at  the  time,  that  my  investigations  would  result  in  some 
recommendations  that  would  enable  America  to  incorporate 
some  practical  scheme  of  vocational  training  with  our 
public  schools.  They  did  not  expect  me,  as  they  told  me 
then,  to  come  back  with  a  cut-and-dried  scheme  for  Chicago. 
They  did  expect,  however,  that  there  would  be  definite 
enough  information  as  to  the  experience  of  various  foreign 
countries  to  enable  those  interested  in  the  question  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  people  abroad. 

I  started  out  the  first  of  August,  and  went  directly 
to  Munich.  I  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Kerschen- 
steiner  three  years  ago,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  ablest  school  men  in 
Germany,  freest  from  the  educational  or  pedagogical  cramp 
that  attacks  so  many  school  people. 

I  was  able  to  secure  from  him  the  English  rights  to 
his  book,  "Education  for  Citizenship,"  which  this  Club  has 
published  and  sent  out.  I  also  secured  a  second  book  which 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  translate  during  the  year.  I  was  also 
able  to  exert  some  influence  toward  bringing  him  to  America 
to  make  the  tour  he  made  last  autumn. 

I  found  his  schools  very  interesting,  and  spent  some- 
thing like  six  weeks  in  Munich.  I  was  away  from  Munich 
a  short  time  during  this  period  to  attend  a  congress  of 
higher  educational  institutions  in  Brussels.  I  started  in 
with  a  determination  to  see  what  I  could  see  in  Munich  and 
learn  what  I  could  about  the  system  there. 

Dr.  Kerschensteiner  is  interested,  naturally,  in  the  work 
that  follows  the  elementary  school.  In  Germany,  the 
secondary  institutions,  the  higher  schools,  are  state  institu- 
tions. Dr.  Kerschensteiner's  position  is  a  city  position.  He 
has  the  elementary  schools  under  his  charge  and  has  certain 
vocational  secondary  schools,  but  he  has  nothing  whatever 
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to  do  with  the  gymnasia  and  other  academic  secondary 
schools. 

He  had  satisfied  himself  that  it  was  illogical  for  a  coun- 
try to  provide  for  a  compulsory  education  system  for  boys 
and  girls  —  boys  mainly  in  Germany  —  that  terminated 
at  14,  and  then  to  turn  them  loose  on  the  world  at  the  time 
when  character-making  was  most  important  and  easiest 
done.  He  insisted  that  at  this  period  of  adolescence,  the 
boy  and  girl  needed  guidance  and  control  and  instruction 
fully  as  much  as  they  had  needed  it  during  the  eight  years 
preceding  that  time.  He  set  about  to  try  to  make  some 
reforms  in  the  schools  of  Munich  to  carry  out  these 
ideas.  He  made  an  investigating  trip  in  1900,  visiting  the 
industrial  schools  of  Austria,  Switzerland  and  Prussia.  I 
was  able  to  secure  his  report  of  this  trip.  I  will  speak  of  it 
a  little  later. 

He  started  out  by  proposing  to  change  the  old-fashioned 
continuation  school  that  had  existed  in  Bavaria  since  about 
1803,  into  a  vocational  school,  providing  instruction  for 
the  boy  that  should  center  in  his  vocation  and  give 
him  from  eight  to  ten  hours  a  week  of  school  instruction 
during  the  three  or  four  years  of  his  apprenticeship. 

The  continuation  school  means  in  every  case  something 
that  follows  after  the  elementary  school  work.  It  may 
mean  the  three  years  of  school  work  when  the  boy  is  an 
apprentice,  and  it  may  mean  still  higher  work.  The  con- 
tinuation school  instruction  meant  originally  something 
continued  over  from  the  elementary  school.  Now  it  means 
generally  vocational  instruction  carried  on  while  the  pupil 
is  in  practical  life  as  an  apprentice  or  helper,  supplementary 
instruction. 

He   proceeded   to   classify   the.  industries   of   Munich. 

Munich  has  very  few  great  industries,  except  the  making 

of  beer,  but  it  has  a  large  number  of  smaller  industries. 

He  grouped  these  into  forty  odd  groups  and  provided  for 
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organizing  special  continuation  schools  for  these  various 
groups.  At  first,  most  of  these  classes  were  instructed  in 
the  ordinary  elementary  school  buildings,  and  the  boy 
attended  them  after  he  had  finished  his  day's  work. 

He  soon  found  that  there  were  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  this  scheme.  In  the  first  place,  the  boy  was  not  able 
to  do  good  work  after  working  in  a  trade  during  the  eight 
or  nine  hours  of  a  German  working  day.  That  was  especially 
true,  of  course,  of  the  boy  of  14.  He  found  too,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  a  special  place  for  these  people 
to  work,  so  that  the  boy  could  have  special  opportunities 
to  do  the  kind  of  thing  that  would  be  most  helpful  to  him 
in  his  industrial  career.  Take,  for  instance,  the  cabinet- 
maker's apprentices.  These  boys  wanted  a  place  where 
they  could  be  given  the  kind  of  drawing  that  would  be  help- 
ful to  them  as  cabinet-makers,  the  kind  of  mathematics  that 
would  bear  on  their  work,  the  kind  of  German  even  that 
would  be  helpful  to  a  man  who  was  carrying  on  business  in 
a  shop  as  a  cabinet-maker.  Everything  that  was  taught 
in  these  schools  was  applied;  no  subject  was  taught  as  a 
subject.  The  drawing  was  not  taught  as  a  subject;  he  gave 
the  kind  of  drawing  that  would  be  helpful  to  the  boy  in  his 
particular  industry. 

He  succeeded  in  interesting  the  workingmen  and  the 
employers  by  taking  them  into  his  counsels.  He  held  46 
consultations  with  these  employers  and  workingmen  during 
the  year  preceding  my  visit  to  Munich,  in  each  meeting 
having  one  or  two  of  the  school  officials,  a  group  of  the 
employers  in  the  particular  trade  —  cabinet-making,  we 
will  say,  and  a  group  of  the  working-men.  They  threshed 
over  the  kind  of  thing  that  would  be  most  helpful  to  the 
boy  who  was  working  at  the  trade,  the  kind  of  thing  that 
would  supplement  the  work  the  boy  would  learn  in  the 
shop;  the  kind  of  drawing  and  mathematics  that  were 
needed  there. 
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He  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  these  discussions  and 
did  it  on  the  suppositions  that  if  anybody  knew  what  these 
boys  needed  to  be  taught,  it  was  the  men  who  were  employ- 
ing them  and  the  men  that  were  doing  the  work,  and  that 
the  schoolmaster  needed  help  and  guidance  from  practical 
men.  Further,  he  satisfied  himself,  by  a  little  experience, 
that  the  ordinary  schoolmaster  was  not  worth  very  much 
in  that  kind  of  instruction,  and  that  he  needed  men  who 
knew  the  business.  If  he  was  teaching  the  boy  nothing 
but  the  mathematics  of  the  cabinet-maker,  he  needed  a 
cabinet-maker  who  would  not  give  him  a  lot  of  work  on 
stocks  and  bonds  and  on  abstruse  mathematical  calculations 
that  he  had  no  use  for.  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  wanted  the 
boy  to  be  taught  the  kind  of  mathematics  that  would  make 
him  a  better  cabinet-maker. 

This  general  plan  was  carried  out  with  everything  that 
was  done  in  that  school.  He  called  on  the  employers  and 
the  men  from  the  shops  to  recommend  teachers  to  him  for 
this  work.  The  men  who  were  selected,  were  carefully 
examined  (not  by  a  written  test)  to  find  out  whether 
they  had  the  general  intelligence,  the  natural  aptitude  for 
handling  boys,  and  so  forth,  and  they  were  put  in  on  trial, 
and  given  special  pedagogical  instructions  in  special  classes 
organized  by  Dr.  Kerschensteiner. 

The  result  was  that  every  man  among  the  employers 
was  interested  in  the  school,  and  felt  that  it  was  going  to  be 
a  good  thing  for  him.  He  had  a  personal  interest  in  that 
school.  It  was  his  school.  It  was  organized  along  lines 
that  he  believed  in.  Every  workingman  too,  felt  that  it  was 
a  good  thing,  and  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  had  the  entire  com- 
munity behind  him,  with  the  exception  of  a  lot  of  the  old- 
fashioned  classical  people,  a  few  of  the  big  tax  payers,  and 
the  clericals,  who  constitute  a  constant  opposing  force  to 
Dr.  Kerschensteiner's  reforms. 

These  vocational  continuation  schools  are  in  existence 
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in  almost  every  city  in  Germany,  organized  very  much  as 
they  are  in  Munich,  with  a  few  important  exceptions. 
Dr.  Kerschensteiner,  before  he  got  a  great  ways  in  his  scheme, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  order  to  make  this  instruction 
practical  clear  down  to  the  ground,  as  we  say  in  America, 
he  should  have  a  school  shop,  not  to  teach  the  boy  the 
trade  —  not  at  all,  but  a  shop  to  which  all  the  school- 
work  could  be  related.  When  the  drawing  teacher,  for 
example,  gave  a  class  of  cabinet-makers'  apprentices  a  lesson 
in  drawing,  he  could  take  that  same  class  down  into  the 
shop  and  have  the  boys  do  the  work,  make  the  article. 
Dr.  Kerschensteiner  urges  that  in  instructing  the  cabinet- 
maker or  other  apprentice,  whatever  the  boy  draws  he 
must  make,  and  whatever  he  makes  he  must  first  draw,  — 
the  two  things  must  be  hitched  up  together. 

He  has  instituted  shops  in  the  continuation  schools  in 
Munich.  This  is  the  one  thing  the  Germans  are  contending 
about  more  than  anything  else  in  connection  with  their 
continuation  schools  at  the  present  time.  The  shop  idea 
had  been  incorporated  in  the  continuation  schools  of  Baden 
and  Wiirtemburg,  even  before  Kerschensteiner  started  it, 
and  this  idea  has  been  incorporated  into  the  plans  for  the 
new  Berlin  continuation  school  buildings,  although  the 
Berlin  schoolmasters  ridicule  the  idea.  But  it  is  there  in 
the  new  school  plans,  as  I  can  assure  you. 

As  I  have  said  before,  and  this  is  an  important  thing  to 
keep  in  mind,  no  school  can  teach  a  trade.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  possible  under  any  ordinary  condition  for  a  school  to 
teach  a  trade.  The  Germans  also  say  that  no  ordinary  shop 
can  teach  a  trade,  and  the  Austrians  say  the  same  thing. 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  copy  of  a  memorial  from  a  guild 
in  Berne  stating  that  the  time  had  come  when  under  present 
conditions,  they  could  not  teach  the  whole  of  a  trade  to  a 
boy,  and  asking  the  state  to  intervene  and  assist  them  by 
means  of  schools.  In  other  words,  the  two  things,  the 
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school  and  the  shops  are  supplemental.  We  must  have 
both  to  do  a  good  job. 

We  have  people  in  America  who  say  that  we  must  learn 
the  trade  in  the  school,  and  we  have  others  who  do  not 
believe  in  the  idea  at  all,  and  say  one  must  learn  it  all  in 
the  shop.  The  Germans  have  satisfied  themselves  that 
neither  proposition  is  a  good  one.  They  believe  in  the 
practical  shop  instruction  taken  under  ordinary  trade  condi- 
tions, supplemented  by  general  and  theoretical  knowledge 
to  be  obtained  in  a  good  school,  a  school  that  is  manned 
by  practical  people  all  the  way  through. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  most  important  thing  that  I  learned 
in  Munich.  I  saw  some  extraordinarily  good  work,  and 
I  saw  cases  where  Dr.  Kerschensteiner's  ideas  are  not  carried 
out,  where,  under  stress  of  circumstances,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  hire  people  who  could  not  do  what  he  expected 
them  to  do.  You  know  pretty  well,  from  hearing  him  last 
year,  what  his  ideals  are. 

I  went  from  Munich  to  Switzerland,  after  visiting  a  few 
of  the  cities  near  Munich,  spending  some  little  time  in 
Stuttgart,  and  neighboring  cities. 

Before  I  start  in  with  Switzerland,  I  think  I  ought  to 
mention  one  other  thing  that  will  help  you  to  understand 
the  success  of  these  German  continuation  schools.  I 
learned  this  from  a  labor  leader  in  Berlin.  I  was  all  the 
while  puzzling  my  head  as  to  why  the  labor  unions  and 
labor  men  generally  were  in  favor  of  these  schools,  while 
opposition,  what  little  there  was,  seemed  to  come  from  a 
single  class  of  employers.  This  man  told  me  something 
that  I  ought  to  have  seen  before.  Germany,  some  years 
ago  —  not  very  many  years  ago  —  organized  what  are 
called  chambers  of  commerce  and  chambers  of  industry,  or 
boards  of  industry,  for  the  various  local  communities.  One 
of  the  duties  of  this  board  of  industry  is  to  examine  candi- 
dates for  masters'  certificates  as  workmen,  and  candidates 
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for  the  journeyman's  certificate,  at  the  end  of  the  three  or 
four  years  of  apprenticeship. 

This  board  is  made  up  of  state  officials,  of  employers  and 
employes.  When  the  boys  come  up  at  the  end  of  these 
three  years  to  take  their  examination  and  present  the  piece 
of  work  they  have  done,  a  double  examination  takes  place. 
The  boy  is  examined  and  the  master  is  examined.  The 
masters  soon  discovered  this  when  that  law  was  put  into 
effect.  Mr.  Sassenbach,  the  Berlin  labor  leader,  told  me 
that  before  the  organization  of  these  Boards  of  Industry  it 
was  a  common  thing  for  men  to  have  two  or  three  times  the 
number  of  apprentices  they  needed  and  could  properly 
instruct.  But  when  this  law  went  into  effect,  the  master 
put  the  boy  into  the  trade  and  tried  to  teach  it  to  him,  and 
he  called  upon  every  possible  influence  to  assist  him  in 
carrying  out  this  work,  because  unless  he  could  prove  the 
boy  was  vicious  or  indolent,  he  had  to  offer  some  reason 
why  that  boy  did  not  know  his  trade.  The  result  of  the 
situation  is  that  practically  everybody  is  in  favor  of  the 
schools;  the  boys  become  efficient  and  able  to  do  good  work 
as  soon  as  they  pass  the  State  examination. 

Switzerland  has  very  much  the  same  sort  of  a  school 
system  as  Germany.  I  spent  a  month  in  Switzerland.  I 
visited  some  of  the  continuation  schools  and  found  them 
very  much  like  those  of  Germany,  in  some  places  not  so 
good.  They  do  not  develop  the  training  of  teachers  for 
industrial  schools  to  the  same  degree  they  do  in  Germany, 
and  some  of  the  best  teachers  I  saw  in  Swiss  schools  were 
trained  in  the  south  of  Germany. 

I  visited  three  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  that  they 
call  "technika,"  middle  schools,  something  like  the-Lewis 
Institute,  with  a  difference,  a  vast  difference  that  you  will 
see  in  all  the  Swiss  and  German  middle  or  secondary  indus- 
trial schools.  The  boy  who  comes  to  one  of  these  schools 
must  go  through  the  school  on  the  basis  of  having  been 
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employed  in  a  machine  shop  or  in  the  building  trades  before 
he  enters  the  school  or  before  he  finishes  his  course  there. 
He  cannot  come  from  the  elementary  school  with  a  purely 
theoretical  preparation,  go  into  one  of  these  schools  and 
go  through.  They  insist  it  is  impossible  to  send  a  boy 
through  one  of  these  schools  and  have  him  get  his  practical 
experience  afterwards,  and  have  him  amount  to  anything 
in  the  industries. 

The  success  of  this  experiment  has  been  so  striking 
that  a  few  years  ago  they  changed  the  old  method  of  handling 
the  practical  work  in  the  great  technical  high  school  in 
Charlottenburg,  and  in  place  of  having  the  shop  work  and 
the  laboratory  work  done  at  the  end  of  this  course  during  the 
last  years,  they  put  it  in  at  the  beginning  with  a  provision 
for  some  practical  work  before  entering.  They  say  practical 
work  is  a  necessary  basis  for  the  successful  training  of  an 
architect  or  engineer. 

The  "technika"  and  various  other  kindred  schools  make 
provision  for  boys,  who  have  gone  through  an  apprentice- 
ship, who  have  had  practical  training,  and  then  decided  that 
they  had  ability  and  ambition  and  means  to  go  further. 
In  the  technikum,  they  can  prepare  themselves  for  ordinary 
positions  as  architects,  engineers,  etc.  A  great  many  of 
the  great  engineers  and  architects  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land have  started  with  only  this  training,  instead  of  all 
going  through  the  technical  high  schools. 

I  visited  five  or  six  industrial  art  schools,  or  schools  for 
the  art  trades  in  Switzerland.  These  are  schools  attended 
by  boys  who  have  served  their  apprenticeship  in  one  of  the 
art  trades, —  cabinet-making,  the  finer  kind  of  finishing, 
inside  work,  is  one  of  these  trades ;  printing,  lithograph  work 
is  another  of  these  trades;  painting  of  various  sorts  and 
decorative  work,  is  one  of  these  trades.  The  boy  who  has 
gone  through  with  his  apprenticeship  and  wishes  to  go 
further,  finds  opportunities  in  these  schools  to  go  just  as  far 
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as  he  likes  and  prepare  himself  for  the  higher  grades  of 
work,  in  interior  architecture,  for  instance.  In  many  of 
those  schools  they  take  persons  of  practical  experience  and 
make  very  good  interior  architects  of  them.  I  saw  one 
young  man  who  had  come  from  Portland,  Oregon,  to  Berlin, 
in  order  to  attend  one  of  these  cabinet-makers'  schools 
and  one  of  these  industrial  art  schools,  to  learn  cabinet- 
making  and  interior  architecture.  He  said  there  was  no 
place  in  the  United  States  where  that  thing  could  be  done, 
and  he  had  decided  that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  go  to  Berlin 
and  learn  his  trade. 

The  commercial  schools  of  Germany  and  Switzerland 
differ  from  our  ordinary  commercial  schools,  in  one  or  two 
important  respects.  They  always  include  some  training 
in  technology.  That  is,  they  insist  that  it  is  not  the  business 
of  a  clerk  merely  to  read  the  prices  on  the  article  he  hands 
down,  and  tell  the  customer  how  much  he  has  to  pay  for  it, 
and  know  how  much  he  can  shade  it  in  case  of  necessity  — 
he  must  know  the  goods  he  is  selling.  In  these  schools 
they  group  their  boys,  and  girls,  too,  for  that  matter,  into 
groups  according  to  the  kind  of  articles  they  are  selling. 
The  boy  that  is  selling  metals  goes  into  one  group  for  his 
course  in  technology,  and  he  visits  manufactories  where 
articles  of  metal  are  made;  he  goes  into  laboratories  and 
investigates  the  materials  there.  Another  one  is  selling 
leather  goods,  and  another  one  selling  textiles,  and  another 
one  is  engaged  in  banking,  and  another  one  in  an  insurance 
office;  in  each  case  he  gets  the  particular  kind  of  training  he 
needs.  They  carry  this  on  usually  for  about  three  years 
and  train  a  good  clerk.  The  English  say  the  best  clerks 
in  the  world  are  trained  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
You  will  find  them  all  over  London,  and  all  over  France. 
I  saw  a  complaint  this  week  from  French  deputation  who 
were  aggrieved  because  Swiss  and  German  clerks  were 
taking  their  places  in  the  city  of  Paris.  The  German 
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or  Swiss  clerks  are  better  trained.  They  almost  always 
learn  another  language  than  their  mother  tongue,  and  many 
of  them  learn  two.  The  trained  merchant  is  a  factor  in 
business  progress. 

I  found  another  class  of  schools  in  Europe,  that  they  call 
the  teaching-workshops,  where  they  are  endeavoring  to 
teach  the  whole  trade  without  apprenticeship.  I  found 
two  of  them  in  Switzerland,  both  of  which  were  doing 
fairly  good  work,  though  not  making  any  material  progress 
in  numbers,  owing  to  a  certain  amount  of  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  guilds.  They  find  that  to  do  really  good  work, 
they  must  work  under  commercial  conditions  and  sell 
their  product  on  the  market,  and  this  makes  trouble.  This 
making  of  things  to  hang  up  on  the  wall  or  take  home,  does 
not  produce  good  workmen,  either  in  Europe  or  America. 
To  learn  the  trade  they  must  do  the  thing  under  ordinary 
trade  conditions,  and  that  is  always  difficult  in  the  ordinary 
trade  school.  This  school  in  Berne  pays  about  half  the 
expense  of  running  the  school  by  selling  its  product,  and 
trains  engineers,  plumbers  and  cabinet-makers.  They  were 
considering  a  petition,  when  I  was  there,  asking  the  school 
to  undertake  the  instruction  of  the  tailors  of  the  city  of 
Berne.  This  sort  of  industrial  school  does  not  seem  to  be 
gaining  in  numbers,  and  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  and  others 
told  me  that  there  is  no  place  in  Germany  where  this  sort 
of  school  is  going  to  increase,  that  the  idea  is  pretty  well 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  German  people  that  the  only  place 
to  teach  a  trade  is  in  the  master's  shop  supplemented  by  a 
continuation  school. 

After  spending  a  month  in  Switzerland  I  went  to  Austria. 
Austria  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  countries  so  far  as 
theory  is  concerned.  Many  things  have  started  there  that 
have  been  carried  out  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The 
man  who  founded  the  great  high  school  in  Karlsruhe  was  an 
Austrian.  I  found  the  Austrians  everywhere.  But  when  it 
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comes  to  organizing  and  carrying  through  a  system  of  schools 
they  do  not  seem  to  quite  "get  there."  I  could  not  quite 
understand  why  they  did  not  accomplish  more  at  home. 
Men  I  talked  with  told  me  that  it  was  the  result  of  political 
conditions  in  Austria,  of  the  awful  systems  of  taxation  and 
various  other  difficulties  they  were  confronting.  Men  are 
being  trained  in  the  schools  of  Austria  who  are  being  sent 
out  from  there  to  other  countries,  to  Germany,  to  Russia 
and  all  over  the  world. 

They  have  one  form  of  school  in  Austria  that  is,  in  my 
opinion,  more  apt  to  be  introduced  in  some  parts  of  America 
than  any  school  I  saw  in  Europe — industrial  schools  that  are 
taking  the  boy  when  he  leaves  the  elementary  school,  just 
as  our  manual  training  high  schools  do,  and  giving  him  four 
years  instruction,  but  always  requiring  somewhere  along 
the  line  that  the  boy  drop  out  and  spend  six  months  or  a 
year  in  actual  work  in  a  trade.  He  can  get  only  a  little 
way  before  he  is  required  to  go  to  work.  They  usually 
urge  him  to  put  in  his  summer  vacations  at  work.  If  he  is 
in  the  builders'  department,  he  goes  out  to  work  on  buildings. 
If  it  is  factory  work,  he  goes  to  work  in  some  factory,  and 
if  it  is  electrical  work,  he  goes  to  work  in  an  electric  plant. 
They  usually  have  about  three  or  four  divisions  in  these 
schools  and  the  schools  seem  to  be  quite  successful.  The 
Prussians  have  a  similar  plan,  which  I  think  is  far  better, 
as  the  boys  are  required  to  finish  their  apprenticeship 
and  get  that  practical  basis  thoroughly  fixed  in  their  minds 
before  they  start  in  these  schools. 

The  textile  schools  in  Austria  are  also  very  important. 
I  visited  four  agricultural  schools  which  I  will  not  stop  to 
say  anything  about  now.  The  commercial  schools  of 
Vienna  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  very  well  organized 
and  have  been  running  a  long  time. 

Then  they  have  a  lot  of  special  schools.  Take  the  town 
of  Gablonz,  which  makes  cheap  jewelry.  The  special  in- 
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dustrial  art  school  of  the  town  is  an  important  asset  of  the 
town.  Here  new  styles  are  worked  out  and  new  methods  of 
production  invented.  They  have  built  up  a  town  of  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  here  around  the  school  and  the  town 
seems  prosperous. 

I  spent,  of  course,  most  of  my  time  in  Germany,  where 
I  visited  the  continuation  schools  and  the  secondary  schools, 
spending  very  little  time  in  the  technical  high  schools, 
although  I  was  at  Charlottenburg  and  put  in  a  little  time  in 
Munich  in  the  technical  high  school. 

In  Prussia  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  building 
trades  and  machine  trades  and  special  trades  schools  for 
boys  who  had  finished  the  elementary  school,  who  had  finished 
their  apprenticeship  and  had  ability  and  had  energy  and 
wanted  to  go  further.  I  found  the  masters  were  often  glad 
to  send  these  boys  on  to  these  schools,  and  to  give  them 
encouragement  and  assistance,  so  that  they  would  be  able 
to  attend  one  of  these  schools  for  two  or  two  and  one-half 
years.     They  came  out  very  practical,  very  valuable  men. 

Prussia  has  a  lot  of  these  schools,  something  like  thirty 
building  trades  schools,  together  with  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  machine  trades  schools  and  industrial  art  schools. 
In  these  schools  the  best  material  is  selected.  Here  they 
bring  to  the  top  the  men  of  ability.  Some  of  the  ablest  men 
in  Germany,  among  the  architects  and  engineers,  have 
come  from  these  schools.  There  is  a  great  demand  every- 
where for  graduates  of  these  schools,  the  Prussian  Minister 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  stating  that  there  was  a  demand 
for  ten  times  as  many  as  they  were  now  able  to  train  in 
these  schools.  You  will  find  the  graduates  of  these  schools 
everywhere  in  the  service  of  the  Government.  I  looked  up 
the  history  of  about  four  or  five  hundred  of  these  men. 
All  but  eight  or  ten  whose  fate  was  unknown  held  good 
positions. 

I  spent  very  little  time  in  France.  I  visited  fourteen 
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building  trades  schools  in  Germany,  eleven  machine  trades 
schools,  fourteen  special  trades  schools,  four  textile  schools, 
five  women's  trades  schools,  fifteen  industrial  art  schools, 
five  commercial  schools,  and  two  agricultural  schools  — 
in  Germany  alone.  The  agricultural  schools  I  saw  I  did 
not  think  much  of.  And  the  thing  that  ailed  one  of  them 
that  I  visited  was,  that  it  had  never  gotten  over  the  old  idea 
of  attempting  to  be  a  cultural  school  and  teach  agriculture  in 
connection  with  almost  everything  else.  The  practical 
was  simply  swamped  in  the  mass  of  theory  taught.  When- 
ever you  hitch  a  whole  lot  of  discordant  things  together  and 
teach  everything  from  Greek  down  to  Agriculture,  the  school 
will  not  amount  to  much.  The  academic  idea  dominated 
the  schools  I  saw,  and  they  were  not  agricultural  schools, 
in  any  true  sense  of  the  term.  That  was  not  true  of  some  of 
the  Austrian  schools. 

The  few  schools  that  I  saw  in  France  were  in  Paris. 
Two  of  them  were  schools  for  teaching  the  metal  industries, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  compared  favorably  with  those  of 
Germany.  One  was  a  school  for  printing.  This  was  the 
most  remarkable  school  I  ever  saw.  Two  of  them  were 
schools  of  design,  pottery  work  and  ceramics.  One  of  these, 
The  Bernard  Palissy  School,  is  doing  wonderful  work,  but 
all  it  did  was  to  reach  a  small  group  of  selected  boys,  just 
a  few  hundred  in  all  the  great  city  of  Paris,  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  youth  were  not  taken  into  consideration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  German  scheme  has  a  place  for 
every  boy.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  in  every  place  in 
Germany  industrial  schools  are  organized  and  are  doing 
effective  work.  Thirty  odd  per  cent  of  the  boys  between 
fourteen  and  eighteen  in  Germany  do  not  get  such  an 
opportunity  for  industrial  education;  something  like  70  per 
cent  do  get  it.  In  Paris  a  very  small  number  get  the  op- 
portunity.    They  have  schools  there  for  selected  people. 

In  England,  I  visited  quite  a  number  of  schools,  and 
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I  found  everybody  complaining  that  things  were  not  going 
right,  and  complaining  of  the  competition  of  Germany,  and 
complaining  that  something  had  to  be  done  to  change 
the  situation.  I  attended  two  conferences  of  teachers  of 
technical  schools  while  I  was  there,  and  the  burden  of  the 
whole  discussion  was  that  something  had  to  be  done. 
They  have  been  depending  almost  entirely  upon  voluntary 
evening  schools.  For  instance,  in  what  they  call  the  English 
Charlottenburg  —  Manchester  —  a  technical  high  school 
or  technical  university,  with  magnificent  equipment — 
has  in  place  of  four  thousand  students  in  the  daytime  in  the 
German  Charlottenburg,  three  hundred,  and  about  five 
thousand  evening  students.  The  principal  told  me  that  the 
evening  work  was  a  failure  in  some  cases  because  the  masters 
insisted  on  working  the  young  men  overtime,  no  matter 
how  the  work  of  the  school  was  affected.  He  said  that  was 
very  discouraging  to  the  boys  and  to  the  school. 

I  visited  five  of  such  schools  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  everywhere  the  testimony  was  the  same;  they  had  too 
few  boys  in  the  daytime  and  too  much  reliance  was  being 
placed  upon  the  evening  schools. 

Scotland  has  "taken  a  tumble"  and  England  will  prob- 
ably "get  there"  after  a  while.  The  Scotch  have  organized 
continuation  schools  and  secondary  schools  and  have  now 
provided  that  any  community  that  wishes  may  vote  to 
establish  compulsory  continuation  schools,  They  are  put- 
ting the  part  of  the  instruction  in  the  daytime. 

I  visited  some  such  schools  in  Edinburgh  and  the  educa- 
tional authorities  feel  confident  they  are  going  to  better 
things  very  rapidly.  Edinburgh  is  also  doing  another 
important  thing.  They  have  established  a  series  of  shops 
to  be  operated  in  connection  with  these  schools,  along  the 
line  of  Dr.  Kerschensteiner's  theory.  They  have  had  Dr. 
Kerschensteiner  there,  and  the  man  who  translated  Dr. 
Kerschensteiner's  book  for  this  Club  lives  in  Thomas  Car- 
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lyle's  house  in  Edinburgh,  lives  in  the  old  house  on  Comely 
Bank  where  Thomas  Carlyle  lived  so  long.  The  Scotch 
are  doing  things  in  industrial  education.  They  have  always 
believed  in  education,  while  the  English  are  still  debating 
the  question  of  what  they  are  going  to  do. 

Dr.  Kerschensteiner,  in  his  report,  says  that  the  schools 
Munich  needed,  were  first  of  all,  of  course,  vocational  con- 
tinuation schools  and  that  they  need  a  great  many  of  these 
industrial  schools.  He  is  also  a  great  friend  of  the  art 
trades  work,  as  you  will  see  from  the  printing  work  that  is 
done  in  his  schools.  He  was  something  of  a  painter  himself, 
as  well  as  an  architect.  His  report  calls  for  other  schools, 
such  as  the  building  trades  schools  and  textile  schools  — 
and  he  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  another  education- 
al agency,  the  industrial  museum.  America  does  not  know 
what  an  industrial  museum  is.  I  do  not  think  there  is  one 
in  this  country,  that  is,  a  real  industrial  museum. 

They  have  organized  one  in  Munich.  Dr.  Kerschen- 
steiner is  one  of  the  directors,  and  in  connection  with  its 
ordinary  work  they  have  regular  class  work  for  older 
people.  It  has  two  divisions  in  different  portions  of  the 
city,  and  anybody  from  a  boy  of  ten  up  can  come  in, 
turn  the  crank  and  see  the  thing  operated.  You  can 
go  in  and  start  up  a  steam  locomotive,  and  see  the 
whole  thing  operate.  This  museum  is  the  greatest  object 
lesson,  I  think,  there  is  in  Europe.  Vienna  is  building  a 
similar  one  now.  A  Bavarian  has  been  appointed  Director 
of  it  and  is  supervising  its  construction.  We  have  no  such 
thing  in  America  so  far  as  I  know,  although  I  understand 
there  are  places  where  a  little  of  this  work  is  being  done. 

There  are  over  twenty  museums  in  Germany  that  are 
connected  with  the  schools  in  some  way  and  are  carrying  on 
practical  instruction  that  will  aid  in  the  industries.  Beside 
general  work  for  the  general  public  they  carry  on  some  form 
of  practical  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  industries.  Some  of 
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the  most  successful  industrial  art  schools  are  run  in  connec- 
tion with  a  museum,  as  in  Berlin. 

Another  remarkable  thing  over  there,  is  the  work  private 
individuals  and  private  corporations  are  doing  for  industrial 
education.  When  you  see  a  lot  of  men  going  down  in  their 
pockets,  hard  working  fellows,  cabinet-makers  and  so  forth, 
to  raise  money  to  found  schools,  it  looks  as  though  they 
believed  in  schools.  It  looks  as  though  they  thought  they 
were  getting  something  there  for  their  money.  The  City 
of  Berlin  has  twenty-two  schools  supported  in  that  way. 
Prussia  has  two  hundred  and  ninety-four.  Saxony  has 
over  one  hundred,  where  guilds  and  organizations  of  various 
kinds  support  schools  of  various  kinds  for  plumbers,  cabinet- 
makers, blacksmiths,  tanners,  etc.  The  German  believes 
in  education  everywhere  and  all  the  time,  and  when  he  can, 
he  gets  the  state  to  start  a  school  to  assist  him;  when  he 
can  not,  he  takes  hold  and  does  it  himself. 

The  city  of  Berlin  is  about  the  size  of  Chicago.  I  think 
it  would  startle  you  to  learn  a  little  bit  as  to  what  the 
city  of  Berlin  undertakes  to  do  in  the  line  of  industrial 
schools. 

There  are  three  voluntary  continuation  schools  for  the 
benefit  of  youths  in  the  practical  vocations  who  wish  to 
review  or  complete  the  education  begun  in  a  middle  school. 
The  instruction  includes  thorough  courses  in  French,  Eng- 
lish, commercial  arithmetic,  book-keeping  and  so  forth, 
and  the  work  is  open  to  both  boys  and  girls.  In  1909, 
the  attendance  was  1001  students  for  the  winter  term. 

Then  there  are  voluntary  continuation  schools  for  boys, 
designed  to  aid  through  instruction  and  education,  youths 
who  have  gone  out  of  the  elementary  schools  into  a  practical 
vocation,  and  to  provide  an  education  which  will  promote 
their  vocational  as  well  as  their  moral  efficiency.  They 
also  give  instruction  in  the  elementary  subjects  to  persons 
who  wish  to  make  up  for  their  early  lack  of  school  training. 
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Attendance  at  these  schools  does  not  free  them  from  the 
obligation  to  attend  the  compulsory  continuation  schools. 
These  schools  give  instruction  in  German,  arithmetic, 
drawing,  French,  English,  physics,  chemistry,  algebra, 
book-keeping,  and  in  a  few  schools,  commercial  correspond- 
ence, exchange,  study  of  commercial  wares,  history  and 
geography,  principles  of  law,  technical  drawing,  modelling, 
trigonometry  and  penmanship.  There  are  fourteen  such 
schools,  with  an  attendance  in  the  winter  term  of  1909  of 
8,591. 

There  are  also  voluntary  continuation  schools  for  girls. 
The  purpose  is  to  review  and  increase  the  training  given  in 
the  elementary  schools  and  to  give  the  girls  in  practical 
occupations  of  all  kinds,  systematic  stimulation  and  in- 
struction, serving  to  strengthen  their  serious  purpose  in 
life,  and  to  encourage  the  inclination  for  and  efficiency  in 
suitable  home  work.  They  also  give  instruction  to  young 
women  whose  general  education  has  been  neglected.  There 
are  twelve  such  schools  with  an  enrollment  in  the  winter 
term  of  1909  of  5,777  pupils. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  not  exclusively  technical. 
They  include  hand  work,  dress  cutting,  machine  sewing, 
millinery,  mending,  machine  embroidery,  German,  arith- 
metic, book-keeping,  penmanship,  drawing,  history  and 
geography,  English,  French,  commercial  correspondence, 
tailoring,  laundry  work,  cooking,  music  and  gymnastics. 

Berlin  also  has  a  number  of  continuation  schools  for 
boys  and  girls  who  are  weak-minded,  deaf  and  dumb,  or 
blind.  The  numbers  for  these  classes  of  pupils  were  in 
1909,  130,  74  and  164,  respectively. 

By  a  series  of  laws  and  decrees  between  December,  1904, 
and  June,  1908,  Berlin  has  organized  compulsory  continuation 
schools.  The  city  is  divided  into  ten  districts,  each  of 
which  has  its  systems  of  vocational  continuation  schools, 
based  upon  the  prevailing  occupations  of  the  districts. 
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For  example,  District  1  —  the  schools  are  of  three  classes; 
for  metal  workers,  for  shopkeepers,  and  for  the  unskilled 
workers.  District  2 —  Schools  for  metal  workers,  indus- 
trial art  workers,  and  unskilled  workers.  District  5  — 
Schools  for  workers  in  the  building  trades,  metal  trades, 
and  unskilled  laborers  and  other  workers  such  as  piano 
makers.  In  another  district,  you  will  find  hand  workers 
in  the  clothing  business;  in  another,  the  barbers  and  hair- 
dressers; in  every  case  the  schools  undertake  to  base  their 
work  on  the  prevailing  occupations  of  the  people  of  the 
district. 

All  boys  of  fourteen  who  are  in  industrial  or  mercantile 
occupations  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Berlin,  are 
obliged  to  attend  the  continuation  school  up  to  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  year.  Instruction  covers  German,  arith- 
metic, drawing,  with  a  careful  consideration  of  vocational 
use,  and  gives  several  hours  a  week,  in  the  daytime  or 
evening,  as  may  be  decided,  a  large  portion  now  being 
given  in  the  daytime.  Certain  exemptions  are  made  in 
this  case  of  boys  in  such  trades  as  apothecary,  fisherman  or 
sailor,  and  so  forth.  These  schools  are  absolutely  free. 
Attendance  is  made  compulsory  and  master  and  pupils  are 
held  responsible  for  regular  attendance.  The  enrollment 
in  the  winter  term  in  the  compulsory  continuance  schools 
of  Berlin,  amounted  to  31,504,  providing  instruction  in  88 
different  vocations  or  trades. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  continuation  schools  which 
are  conducted  by  unions  or  associations,  or  boards  of 
governors,  and  are  more  or  less  supported  by  the  city.  Under 
this,  there  are  three  commercial  continuation  schools, 
conducted  by  the  corporation  of  merchants  of  Berlin. 
The  pupils  numbered  1,591.  There  were  commercial  schools 
for  girls  with  an  attendance  of  1,000;  commercial  institutions 
for  boys  and  girls,  with  an  attendance  of  2,881  pupils;  and 
the  Victoria  Continuation  School  for  girls,  which  includes 
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both  a  day  and  an  evening  school,  with  both  commercial 
and  industrial  subjects,  had  an  attendance  of  2,926  pupils. 
There  are  also  continuation  schools  of  the  Berlin  working- 
men's  unions  for  both  boys  and  girls,  mainly  for  giving  in- 
struction in  both  technical  and  commercial  subjects,  with 
an  attendance  of  653. 

The  special  technical  schools:  They  have  technical 
schools,  supported  by  the  city,  such  as  technical  schools 
for  machinists,  practice  workshops  for  practical  engineers, 
and  mechanical  and  artistic-smith  work,  and  so  forth. 
Then  there  are  Sunday  and  evening  classes  for  the  same 
classes  of  people.  The  Industrial  Hall,  one  of  these  schools, 
is  divided  into  seven  divisions,  situated  in  different  places 
of  Berlin,  and  is  a  very  remarkable  school.  It  gives  special 
instruction  to  machinists,  makers  of  electric  and  other 
instruments  of  precision,  artistic  and  other  blacksmiths, 
and  those  belonging  to  such  other  related  trades  such  as 
turners,  machine  jewel  makers,  providing  the  scientific  and 
drawing  training  required  by  their  profession,  or  trade. 

The  division  composed  of  Sunday  and  evening  classes 
had  104  classes  in  1909.  These  classes  are  open  to  both 
apprentices  and  helpers  and  give  instruction  in  technical 
drawing  and  sketching,  in  mathematics,  mechanics,  theory 
of  machines  and  technical  models  for  artistic  smith  work. 
These  classes  are  distributed  over  the  city  in  seven  differ- 
ent places.  The  minimum  number  in  these  classes  must  be 
twenty,  the  maximum  thirty.  There  were  2,064  apprentices 
and  helpers  instructed  in  these  Sunday  and  evening  classes 
in  the  winter  semester  of  1909. 

The  technical  school  for  machinists  attempts  to  give  to 
all  machinists  and  those  belonging  to  related  trades,  after 
the  completion  of  their  apprenticeship,  further  theoretical 
training,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  act  as  master  workmen, 
foremen  or  machinists.  They  furnish  the  foundation  for 
wider  technical  study.  A  suitable  preparation  for  this 
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school  can  be  secured  by  attending  the  evening  and  Sunday 
classes  of  the  Industrial  Hall,  or  similar  institutions. 

The  greatest  possible  consideration  is  given  to  the  choice 
of  teachers,  excursions  of  pupils  into  the  factories,  and  to 
the  wishes  of  the  present  managers  of  the  factories.  The 
course  is  one  year  in  length,  and  lasts  forty  weeks.  In 
the  winter  time  it  runs  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  two 
in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  summer  from  seven  to  one  in 
the  afternoon.  Students  must  have  completed  a  three 
years'  apprenticeship  as  machine  engineers  or  blacksmiths. 
They  must  have  had  a  good  elementary  school  education 
and  be  able  to  express  themselves  without  gross  mistakes. 
They  must  possess  a  little  dexterity  in  drawing  and  be  able 
to  solve  equations  of  one  unknown  quantity.  The  instruc- 
tion includes  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  technical 
mechanics,  elements  and  theory  of  machinery,  study  of 
materials  and  working  tools,  electro-technics,  drawing  and 
machine  drawing.  Students  put  in  thirty-six  hours  a  week, 
and  there  were  forty  students  in  attendance  during  the 
winter  term  of  1909. 

In  the  practice  workshops  for  machinists,  machine 
engineers  and  smiths  —  the  young  machinist  is  given  an 
opportunity  after  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship  to  complete 
his  practical  knowledge  and  dexterity.  Here  both  young 
and  old  engineers  are  offered  the  opportunity  of  putting  in 
a  few  months,  when  they  have  no  other  employment,  to 
further  practical  education,  to  master  the  use  of  model 
tools  and  make  themselves  acquainted  with  modern  machine 
tools  of  all  sorts  and  instruments  of  precision,  as  well  as 
with  other  workshop  apparatus  and  tools. 

Two  hours  a  week  is  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the 
science  of  materials,  theory  of  tools,  workshop  mathematics 
and  other  departments  of  technology.  Four  hours  per 
week  work  is  devoted  to  instruction  in  drawing.  The 
length  of  the  course  averages  ten  weeks,  and  eight  hours 
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a  day  of  work.  Students  as  a  rule  must  have  completed 
a  three  years'  apprenticeship,  but  those  with  a  higher 
school  training  can  be  admitted  after  a  shorter  period 
of  apprenticeship.  Students  who  are  not  thoroughly  pre- 
pared in  theory  are  recommended  to  devote  themselves  to 
evening  lessons  for  their  training  in  theoretical  subjects, 
especially  mathematics,  mechanics  and  technical  drawing. 
The  total  number  attending  these  courses,  amounted  in  1909 
to  about  fifteen  per  shop,  or  forty-five  pupils. 

The  Second  Handicrafts'  school:  The  purpose  of  this 
school  is  to  give  apprentices  and  helpers  of  the  industrial 
classes  during  their  free  hours,  the  scientific  drawing,  artistic 
and  commercial  training,  which  is  necessary  for  the  practice 
of  the  workshop.  Those  attending  must  be  at  least  fourteen 
years  of  age,  must  have  finished  the  elementary  school,  and 
be  no  longer  subject  to  attendance  at  the  ordinary  con- 
tinuation school.  Arrangements  are  made,  however,  for 
the  attendance  of  boys  who  are  still  obliged  to  attend  the 
compulsory  continuation  school,  permitting  them  to  attend 
both  schools  at  different  hours.  Proof  of  sufficient  prepara- 
tion is  required  for  attendance  in  the  higher  classes. 

Teachers  of  the  industrial  continuation  schools  can 
receive  a  training  here  for  their  work,  without  pay.  The 
school  is  in  operation  every  day  and  evening  of  the  week, 
including  Sunday  morning.  Students  may  choose  their 
subjects  of  instruction,  so  far  as  they  possess  the  necessary 
preparation.  The  school  is  one  of  the  most  famous  ones 
in  Europe,  and  includes  courses  in  free-hand  drawing,  circle 
drawing,  projection,  descriptive  geometry,  technical  draw- 
ing according  to  trade,  theory  of  form,  modeling  in  wax 
and  plaster  of  Paris,  technical  instruction  in  ceramics, 
decorative  painting  to  imitate  wood  and  marble,  painting 
according  to  nature,  courses  in  algebra,  geometry,  trigonom- 
etry and  higher  mathematics,  physics,  mechanics,  calcula- 
tion, and  sketching  of  elements  of  machines,  statics,  electro- 
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technics,  chemistry,  technology,  arithmetic,  book-keeping, 
theory  of  building  materials,  building  ordinances,  and  so 
forth. 

The  school  is  equipped  with  workshops,  laboratories, 
drawing  rooms,  and  so  forth,  and  is  attended  by  about  3,000 
students.  In  the  winter  semester  of  1909-10,  the  school 
gave  203  courses  with  734^  hours  per  week.  It  is  supported 
by  the  city  and  the  state. 

The  First  Handicrafts'  school  has  for  its  aim  a  pur- 
pose very  similar  to  that  of  the  second,  with  perhaps  a 
little  higher  type  of  art  work  and  work  in  printing  and 
lithography.  The  school  is  one  of  the  most  famous  ones  in 
Europe,  and  was  founded  by  Otto  Jessen,  who  was  induced 
by  the  Prussian  authorities  to  leave  Hamburg  in  1880  and 
take  charge  of  the  First  Handicrafts'  School  of  Berlin. 
Otto  Jessen  founded  the  first  school  of  this  type  in  Altona, 
then  organized  the  great  handicrafts'  school  in  Hamburg, 
which  has  since  been  subdivided  into  three  or  four  divisions, 
and  then  was  brought  to  Berlin.  He  is  regarded  as  the 
father  of  this  type  of  school  in  Germany,  and  his  influence 
has  been  felt  throughout  Germany.  The  director  and  many 
of  the  teachers  in  the  Second  Handicrafts'  School  of 
Berlin  and  other  schools  of  the  same  type,  were  trained 
under  him  in  the  First  Handicrafts'  schools. 

In  the  winter  of  1909  the  First  Handicrafts'  school 
gave  134  courses  with  440  hours  a  week.  Outside  of  these 
courses,  there  exist  in  the  handicrafts'  schools  a  techni- 
cal school  for  mechanical  engineering  and  for  electrical 
engineering,  with  day  classes  for  cabinetmakers,  painters, 
and  modelers,  and  technical  classes  in  lithography  and 
typography.  The  total  number  of  attendants  in  the  winter 
semester  of  1909-10  was  1,648. 

The  Building  Trades  School  undertakes  to  give  training 
in  the  theory,  drawing  and  sketching  required  by  master 
workmen  and  building  engineers.  The  course  consists  of 
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five  semesters,  each  of  twenty  weeks.  Students  admitted 
to  this  course  must  have  completed  their  sixteenth  year, 
had  practical  experience  of  twelve  months  as  carpenter, 
mason  or  roofer,  must  have  some  knowledge  of  composition, 
arithmetic,  including  decimals,  plain  geometry  up  to  con- 
gruence of  triangles,  and  freehand  drawing. 

The  course  includes  German,  theory  of  business  and  law, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  plain  geometry,  solid  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry, natural  science,  strength  of  materials,  surveying, 
projection,  statics,  building  construction,  technical  drawing, 
building  theory  and  ordinances,  sketching,  science  of  struc- 
ture, freehand  drawing,  cost  estimates;  besides  these  there 
are  optional  courses  in  modeling  and  first  help. 

The  students  are  required  to  put  in  44  hours  a  week 
for  five  semesters,  and  the  membership  of  the  school  in 
the  second  half  year  of  1909  was  252. 

In  1910  a  technical  middle  school  was  erected  to  care 
for  the  needs  of  electrical  and  mechanical  engineers  of 
middle  rank.  They  occupy  a  part  of  the  great  building 
in  Zeppelin  Platz,  the  plans  of  which  were  hung  in  the  Art 
Institute.  The  course  is  two  and  one-half  years  in  length, 
and  the  equipment  is  very  complete.  At  the  present 
time,  the  attendance  is  small,  less  than  200. 

The  city  weaving  school  is  supported  by  the  state,  city, 
and  by  contributions  from  interested  parties  in  the  textile 
industry,  such  as  the  old  Board  of  Merchants,  the  Berlin 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Guild  of  "  Stuhlarbeiter." 
The  school  takes  into  consideration  in  their  plans  the 
needs  of  the  Berlin  textile  and  dressmakers  industry,  pro- 
viding instruction  and  training  for  buyers  and  sellers  in 
retail,  wholesale  and  export  firms  in  the  textile  and  ready- 
made  clothing  business;  draughtsmen  for  weaving  and 
printing  trades,  as  well  as  for  workers  in  hand  and  machine 
embroidery  and  in  gold  lace  work  for  dresses,  mantles 
and  so  forth;  managers  of  ready-made  clothing  stores, 
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draughtsmen  for  fashion  books,  for  cutters,  tailors,  and 
so  forth;  different  forms  of  embroidery  and  knitting  work; 
specialists  in  dyeing  and  chemistry  of  materials. 

Drawing  classes  for  those  belonging  to  the  textile 
trades,  weaving,  printing  and  manufacture  of  embroidery, 
are  provided.  Besides  this,  the  institution  has  evening  and 
Sunday  courses,  with  commercial  courses,  courses  in  coloring 
and  dyeing,  with  general  instruction  in  weaving,  making 
embroidery  of  various  sorts,  drawing,  making  of  linen 
goods  for  both  men  and  women,  and  so  forth.  The  number 
of  attendants  in  the  course  for  the  second  semester  of  1909 
was  158.  Besides  this,  there  were  19  in  the  commercial 
course,  41  in  the  model  drawing  course,  79  in  the  ready-made 
clothing  course,  3  in  the  gold  lace  making  course,  two  in 
the  knitting  course,  3  in  the  dyeing  course;  339  in  the  evening 
and  Sunday  school.  The  total  attendance  in  the  school 
amounted  to  475  persons. 

The  Berlin  Cabinet-Makers'  School  is  supported  by  the 
city,  guilds,  unions  and  other  interested  parties.  The 
Cabinet-Makers' School  trains  those  belonging  to  the  cabinet- 
makers and  turners  industry  or  trade  in  drawing  and  sketch- 
ing, and  gives  instruction  in  artistic  cabinet-making,  pat- 
tern-making and  wood-carving,  as  well  as  in  the  theory  of 
wood  joints,  of  tools,  and  machines,  as  well  as  in  the  chemi- 
cal treatment  of  woods.  The  instruction  takes  place  dur- 
ing the  day  and  evening  and  on  Sunday  forenoon.  The 
school  is  divided  in  several  divisions.  The  principal  divi- 
sion gives  instruction  in  all  subjects,  and  the  other  courses 
are  provided  for  in  other  places  according  to  demand. 
The  school  is  quite  famous  and  I  met  an  American  there 
from  Portland,  Oregon,  who  stated  that  after  completing  a 
course  in  this  school  he  would  take  the  course  in  the 
Industrial  Art  School  of  Berlin,  and  then  go  back  to  the 
States. 

In  the  main  division  of  the  school  a  course  of  instruction 
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is  carried  on  for  at  least  two  years  of  48  hours.  In  this 
school,  instruction  is  given  in  artistic  cabinet-making,  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  machinery,  science  of  materials,  chemistry, 
book-keeping,  technical  drawing,  calculations  of  cost  and 
ornamental  drawing.  They  attempt  to  make  up  for  the 
one-sided  training  usually  given  during  the  apprenticeship 
in  the  industry  by  practical  exercises  in  all  branches  of 
furniture-making  and  joinery.  Theoretical  and  practical 
instruction  are  carried  on  hand  in  hand,  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion in  the  commercial  side  of  the  business.  The  total 
number  of  attendants  of  the  school  in  the  winter  of  1909-10 
was  816. 

There  are  six  commercial  schools  carried  on  by  the  cor- 
poration of  merchants  of  Berlin.  Instruction  in  these 
schools  is  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  compulsory  continu- 
ation school  attendance.  The  number  of  attendants  in 
the  winter  semester  of  1909  was  2,036.  The  schools  are 
carried  on  in  a  very  thorough  way,  and  the  work  done  by 
them  is  of  a  very  high  character.  The  same  organizations 
bear  the  major  part  of  the  expense  of  supporting  the  Berlin 
Commercial  College. 

There  are  technical  schools  supported  by  the  city,  state 
and  by  guilds,  unions,  and  other  interested  parties.  This 
include  special  technical  schools  for  barbers  and  hair- 
dressers, a  school  for  glaziers,  a  school  for  basket-makers, 
for  painters,  saddlers,  harness-makers  and  satchel  and 
pocket-book  makers,  a  school  for  shoe-makers,  wagon  and 
carriage  makers,  upholsterers  —  these  are  all  supported  by 
the  state,  city  and  guilds. 

Then  there  are  those  supported  only  by  the  state  and 
the  unions,  which  includes  a  school  for  masons,  carpenters 
and  roofers  in  Berlin,  numbering  463 — book-binders,  garden- 
ers, tinners,  photographers,  blacksmiths  and  potters. 

There  are  also  schools  supported  by  corporations  or 
guilds,  which  the  city  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with,  which 
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include  special  and  continuation  schools  of  the  bakers' 
union  "Germania,"  a  special  school  of  the  coopers'  guild, 
a  delicatessen  school,  a  printers'  school,  a  butchers'  school, 
the  continuation  school  of  the  firm  of  Ludwig,  Lowe  & 
Company,  school  for  chimney  sweeps. 

There  are  commercial  schools,  and  commercial  contin- 
uation schools  for  girls,  supported  by  corporations  of 
Berlin  merchants.  The  school  is  composed  of  two  divisions 
and  gives  thorough  training  in  German,  including  corres- 
pondence, arithmetic,  writing,  single  and  double  entry 
book-keeping,  commercial  geography,  English,  French, 
stenography  and  typewriting.  The  attendance  in  the  school 
on  Weinmeisterstr.  was  in  the  winter  semester  761.  The 
entire  number  attending  the  commercial  day  and  continua- 
tion schools  for  girls  amounted  to  1,505. 

Besides  this,  the  educational  activities  of  Berlin  include 
the  University  of  Berlin,  with  about  10,000  matriculated 
students  and  about  5,000  others  who  are  permitted  to 
attend  the  lectures;  the  technical  high  school,  with  about 
3,000  students  in  the  various  departments  of  engineering, 
architecture,  chemistry  and  metallurgy;  the  commercial  high 
school  or  college,  with  about  2,000  students;  mining  academy, 
with  over  236  students;  agricultural  college,  with  912  stu- 
dents; veterinary  college,  with  378  students;  royal  academy 
of  art,  with  254  students,  besides  35  in  the  studios;  industrial 
art  school  in  connection  with  the  museum  of  industrial 
art,  with  413  students;  royal  school  of  music,  with  454  stu- 
dents, with  two  or  three  other  classes  for  special  kinds  of 
music,  like  church  music,  making  about  60  more;  royal 
military  school,  with  400  students;  royal  school  of  artillery, 
with  135  students;  royal  military  technical  academy,  with 
50  students;  Kaiser  Wilhelm  academy  for  training  army 
surgeons,  with  300  students;  Lette  Verein  for  women's 
trades,  with  about  3,000  girls;  Froebel-Pestalozzi  School 
for  similar  purposes.  Besides  this  there  are  a  large  number 
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of  private  schools,  teaching  workshops,  orphans'  homes, 
and  a  popular  university,  known  as  the  Humboldt,  for 
people  of  all  classes,  and  both  sexes.  Besides  this,  Berlin 
has  a  large  number  of  private  schools  run  for  gain.  When 
you  think  about  what  is  being  done  in  Chicago,  as  compared 
with  this,  along  the  lines  of  technical  education,  you  will 
realize  that  we  have  got  to  "go  some." 

It  may  be  that  the  Germans  are  making  a  mistake, 
but  the  thing  is  perfectly  stupendous.  I  bought  an  Address 
Book  or  City  Directory  for  the  last  year  while  there  and 
tore  out  the  educational  part  of  it.  I  thought  I  would 
bring  it  over  here  to-night.  It  was  too  big  —  too  many 
pages. 

The  Germans  believe  these  schools  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  progress.  They  believe  that  educa- 
tion has  been  one  of  the  things  that  has  enabled  them  to 
compete  with  England.  I  have  taken  some  statements 
from  English  writers,  showing  something  of  what  has  been 
done  in  Germany.  Take  the  coal  industry,  for  instance. 
In  Prussia  the  coal  industry  has  multiplied  six-fold  during 
the  past  forty  years.  The  coal  syndicate  estimated  in  1905 
that  about  70  per  cent  of  its  total  output  in  coal  was  used 
directly  for  industrial  purposes.  While  Germany  still 
imports  some  nine  million  tons  of  coal,  she  exports  twice  this 
amount.  The  output  of  iron  ore  is  four  times  as  great  as 
it  was  thirty  years  ago.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  and  manufactories  of  these 
metals  has  increased  between  1875  and  1895  from  732,382 
to  1,114,506. 

In  1882,  Great  Britain  was  first  in  the  production  of  pig 
iron  for  the  world,  the  United  States  second,  and  Germany 
third.  In  1909,  the  United  States  was  first,  Germany 
second,  and  England  third.  The  larger  part  of  this  increase 
in   production   has   been   needed  for  home   consumption. 
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Thirty  years  ago,  German  production  of  steel  was  barely 
half  a  million  tons  a  year.  It  now  exceeds  twelve  million 
tons. 

Until  a  few  decades  ago,  Prusso-Germany  possessed 
no  navy.  In  1848,  a  navy  was  started  largely  by  private 
subscriptions.  In  1852,  four  years  later,  it  was  sold  by 
public  auction.  In  1849,  the  Prussian  Navy  consisted 
of  two  gun  boats  and  twenty-seven  row  boats,  with  sixty- 
seven  guns,  thirty-seven  officers,  and  1,521  men.  The 
commander  was  a  Dutchman.  In  1859,  when  the  North 
German-Lloyd  Steamship  Company  was  established  in 
Bremen,  it  began  its  work  with  a  steamship  bought  in  Scot- 
land. A  few  years  ago,  M.  Lockroy,  Minister  of  the  Mar- 
ine in  France,  stated  that  the  German  fleet  was  the  best 
organized  in  the  world,  and  could  hold  its  own  against 
any  navy  except  England.  In  1906,  Sir  Charles  Maclaren, 
M.  P.,  presiding  at  the  yearly  meeting  of  Palmer's  Ship 
Building  &  Iron  Company,  held  at  New  Castle,  said  that 
Germany  was  building  a  greater  tonnage  than  all  other 
Continental  countries  put  together. 

Germany's  growth  in  the  electrical  and  chemical  trades 
is  even  more  remarkable.  The  number  of  electrical  works 
in  1904  in  Germany  was  1,028.  One  electrical  company 
had  a  capital  of  $25,000,000,  with  loans  and  reserves  of 
$20,000,000,  and  with  34,000  employes.  In  1903,  there 
were  over  150,000  work  people  employed  in  the  chemical 
industries  of  Germany. 

Four-fifths  of  the  dyes  consumed  in  the  world  are  made 
in  Germany.  Her  chemists  are  replacing  indigo  with 
indigotin,  vanilla  with  vanillin,  camphor  with  synthetic 
camphor,  madder  with  alizarin,  and  so  forth. 

In  1848,  the  output  of  Germany  in  raw  sugar  was 
12,500  tons:  In  1905  and  1906,  there  were  in  operation 
425  manufactories  and  refineries,  whose  entire  production 
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of  raw  sugar  was  2,400,770  tons.  The  German  chemists  in 
twenty  years  have  more  than  doubled  the  percentage  of 
sugar  obtained  from  beets. 

Every  year,  manufactured  goods  form  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  Germany's  exports  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  her 
imports.  In  1905,  46.5  per  cent  in  value  of  the  imports 
consisted  of  raw  materials  for  industrial  purposes,  com- 
pared with  42.5  per  cent  in  1895.  The  imports  of  man- 
ufactured goods  formed  17.9  per  cent  of  the  whole  in  1905 
as  against  21.8  per  cent  in  1895.  Food,  luxuries  and 
cattle  represent  31.5  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  1905  as  against 
32.7  per  cent  in  1895.  Of  the  exports  in  1905,  24  per  cent 
consisted  of  raw  materials  for  industrial  purposes  as  against 
21.1  per  cent  in  1895.  Manufactured  goods  formed  63.7 
per  cent  of  the  total  exports  in  1895,  and  64.5  per  cent  in 
1905,  and  the  proportion  that  fell  to  food,  luxuries  and  cattle 
declined  from  12.4  per  cent  in  1895  to  8.7  per  cent  in  1905. 

In  1874,  Germany's  share  in  the  mercantile  marine  of 
the  world  was  5.2  per  cent;  in  1894,  it  was  Q.5  per  cent;  in 
1905,  it  was  9.9  per  cent. 

Mr.  Barker  North,  president  of  The  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Technical  Institutions  of  Great  Britain,  in 
his  annual  address  at  Southport,  in  1911,  gave  the  same 
sort  of  testimony  as  to  England's  need  and  Germany's 
accomplishment : 

"Although  in  1907  we  in  England  were  employing,  as 
compared  with  other  English  industries,  a  relatively  high 
percentage  of  salaried  persons  in  the  chemical  industries,  a 
large  proportion  of  whom  would  be  technical  chemists,  it 
is  when  we  inquire  into  the  type  of  chemist  employed  that 
we  find  a  remarkable  difference  from  the  practice  adopted 
in  Germany.  In  England,  the  work  of  our  chemists  is 
almost  entirely  of  a  more  or  less  routine  character,  whereas, 
the  astounding  number  of  research  chemists  employed 
forms  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  German  chemical 
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industry.  The  suggestion  recently  made  that  we  are  inca- 
pable in  this  country  of  producing  technological  organic 
chemists,  trained  in  research  methods,  is  an  absurd  one; 
the  fact  is  that  the  manufacturer  requiring  an  immediate 
turn-over  for  his  capital,  does  not,  as  a  general  rule,  encour- 
age the  training  of  such  men  by  demanding  their  assistance 
in  the  works.  His  policy,  however,  is  a  short-sighted  one, 
as  the  following  contrast  of  the  chemical  trades  of  England 
and  Germany  will  show  the  valuable  results  accruing  from 
the  German  method. 

"In  1907,  the  gross  value  of  the  output  of  the  chemical 
trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  twenty-three  and  one-half 
millions  Sterling,  and  of  this  amount  a  little  over  one-third 
of  a  million  represents  a  total  value  of  the  coal  tar  dyestuffs. 
Germany,  in  1909  produced  aniline  colors  alone  equal  to 
fifteen  millions  Sterling  in  value,  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  of  our  chemical  trade.  The  imports  of  coal 
tar  dyes  into  England  in  1909  increased  by  16  per  cent,  and 
in  1910  by  10  per  cent.  The  irony  of  the  whole  situation  is 
that  we  celebrated,  a  few  years  ago,  the  jubilee  of  Perkins' 
epoch-making  discovery  of  the  first  aniline  dyestuff. 

"Then  years  ago,  practically  all  the  indigo  put  on  the 
market  was  of  natural  origin  and  supplied  by  British  posses- 
sions, but  certain  German  firms  set  out  to  capture  the  indigo 
market  by  the  production  of  artificial  indigo.  In  spite  of 
the  statement  that  the  natural  product  possessed  certain 
intrinsic  valuable  properties  not  possessed  by  the  artificial 
variety,  and  despite  the  attempts  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  bolster  up  the  Indian  indigo  trade,  in  ten  years  the 
annual  value  of  indigo  imported  into  this  country  from  India 
has  fallen  from  a  million  Sterling  to  less  than  fifty  thousand 
pounds. 

"Germany  in  1909  exported  to  Asia  alone,  the  home  of 
the  natural  indigo,  indigotin  to  the  value  of  one  million 
nine  hundred  thousand  pounds.  This  again  is  now  being 
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followed  up  by  the  production  of  vat  dyes,  many  of  them 
products  derived  from  artificial  indigo.  These  colors 
being  extremely  fast,  in  many  cases  even  to  bleaching  agents, 
may  yet  revolutionize  our  cotton  dyeing  industry.  We  have 
not  only  lost  our  indigo  trade,  but  in  these  developments 
our  color  manufacturers  are  again  allowing  the  German 
firms  to  forge  ahead. 

"This  forward  movement  is  not  confined  to  the  color 
trade  alone,  for  the  adoption  of  new  processes  of  manufacture 
often  react  advantageously  on  older  processes,  creating  an 
increasing  demand  for  other  products,  notably  in  the  heavy 
chemical  trade. 

"At  one  time,  Lancastershire  produced  practically  all 
the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  world;  some  ten  years  ago  about 
1,000,000  tons  were  said  to  be  manufactured  annually  prin- 
cipally in  this  part  of  the  country,  whereas,  according  to 
the  present  census,  the  total  amount  manufactured  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1907  was  473,000  tons. 

"This  is  largely  due  to  the  commercial  development, 
in  Germany  and  other  countries,  of  the  'contact  process' 
for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  initiation  of 
which  is  principally  due  to  the  demands  created  by  the 
dyestuffs  industries.  It  is  again  interesting  to  note  that 
the  first  pattern  for  this  process  was  taken  out  by  Dr.  Squires, 
an  English  chemist,  though  the  process  has  been  developed 
into  a  commercial  success  in  other  countries. 

"This  is  typical  of  the  advancement  and  development 
which  has  been  such  a  marked  feature  of  the  chemical  trade 
of  other  countries.  Examples  might  be  multiplied  to  prove 
that  in  England  we  are  engaged  to  a  large  extent  in  tinkering 
up  the  old  processes  of  manufacture,  while  other  countries 
avail  themselves  of  new  lines  of  thought  and  experiment. 

"The  great  German  industrial  concerns,  knowing  the  value 
of  the  scientific  expert,  will  often  wait  for  years  for  the  final 
results  of  researches  which  they  realize  may  ultimately 
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revolutionize  an  industry,  or  may  provide  entirely  new 
industries. 

"Germany  has  developed  a  scheme  of  practical  educa- 
tion of  the  masses,  which  will  provide  her  industries  with 
an  army  of  well  trained  workers,  and  at  the  same  time  she 
has  developed  to  the  highest  pitch  the  scientific  training  of 
original  technologists.  It  may  be  that  we  require  more 
Dreadnaughts,  but  no  number  of  battleships  will  prevent 
our  being  left  far  behind  in  the  race  of  industrial  progress, 
if  we  continue  to  rest  self-satisfied  on  the  laurels  of  the 
past. 

"The  more  one  inquires  into  the  various  suggestions  that 
have  been  made  for  England's  failure  to  take  the  lead  in 
industrial  development,  the  more  one  is  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  lack  of  the  spirit  of  organization  and  system, 
in  both  industrial  and  educational  matters,  is  the  root  of 
the  evil." 

Mr.  Dawson  claims  that  industrial  Germany  is  largely 
the  child  of  industrial  England.  It  was  Englishmen,  he 
urges,  who  first  took  hold  of  the  construction  of  railways, 
gas  works,  tramways,  and  machine  shops  in  Germany. 
In  1838  Mr.  Richard  Cobden,  foretold  the  day  when  the 
weapons  which  English  enterprise  and  example  were  then 
placing  in  German  hands  would  be  turned  against  themselves 
with  fatal  effects.  Those  were  the  days  of  Germany's 
apprenticeship.  Since  completing  this  apprenticeship,  Ger- 
many has  been  doing  business  on  her  own  account  and  ap- 
pears to  be  outstripping  her  master. 

Germany  has  proceeded  to  supply  other  nations,  and 
England  has  lost  control  of  markets  which  she  had  held 
almost  undisputed  for  generations.  What  Englishmen 
are  trying  to  find  out  to-day  is,  "How  has  this  been  done?" 

Mr.  Dawson's  conclusions  are,  first,  that  the  Germans 
work  harder  for  a  longer  number  of  hours  a  day  than  the 
Englishmen;  second,  that  the  Germans  regard  commerce 
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and  industry  as  a  science  and  an  art,  while  the  Englishmen 
treat  it  as  purely  a  matter  of  rule-of -thumb ;  that  the  German 
is  attempting  to  apply  trained  intelligence  to  the  practical 
affairs  of  life;  and,  third,  the  German  standard  of  living 
is  less  pretentious  than  the  English;  the  German  manufac- 
turer is  contented  with  less  profits  than  would  satisfy  an 
Englishman,  and  pays  smaller  salaries  and  wages. 

He  admits,  however,  that  the  German  workman  enjoys 
substantial  compensations  for  his  low  scale  of  wages  in  the 
three  great  insurance  benefits,  sickness,  accident,  and  old 
age.  It  might  be  added  also  that  low  wages  and  long 
hours  are  on  the  wane  in  Germany. 

Fourth,  the  best  of  German  industrialists  avail  them- 
selves more  fully  of  modern  improvements  than  they  do  in 
England;  for  example,  in  1905,  there  were  fifty  fewer  blast 
furnaces  in  Germany  than  in  Great  Britain,  yet  Germany 
was  able  to  produce  no  less  than  2,000,000  tons  more  of  pig 
iron  than  Great  Britain.  The  German  technical  schools 
for  the  engineering  trades  have  created  a  science  of  teaching. 
In  their  beginning  the  German  textile  and  engineering 
industries,  and  even  the  chemical  industry  in  which  Ger- 
many especially  excels,  all  owed  at  least  as  much  to  foreign 
ideas  and  influence  as  to  national  talent.  The  loss  to  in- 
dustry from  England's  neglect  to  recognize  the  commercial 
value  of  chemistry  is  incalculable,  and  it  can  never  be 
made  good. 

The  German  chemical  industry  owes  its  expansion  and 
prosperity  to  science  and  scientific  methods.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  the  chemical  manufactories  of  Germany  there 
is  an  average  of  a  university-trained  chemist  to  every  forty 
work-people.  The  large  manufactories  have  well  equipped 
laboratories  for  scientific  research.  Nowhere  is  the  alliance 
between  science  and  practice  so  intimate  as  in  Germany. 

Another  secret  of  Germany's  success  is  that  of  the 
study  of  the  needs  and  wishes  of  their  customers.  They 
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recognize  that  the  buyer  has  a  right  to  buy  what  he  wants  if 
it  can  be  made  and  that  it  is  a  manufacturer's  business  to 
supply  it.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  trade  has  left 
England,  owing  to  obstinate  refusal  to  recognize  this  not 
unreasonable  principle.  Both  German  and  English  writers 
ascribe  a  part  of  Germany's  success  in  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  to  the  training  given  the  German  business  man  in 
the  commercial  schools.  These  business  men  can  speak  the 
language  of  the  customer,  understand  the  goods  they 
handle,  and  the  needs  of  their  customers. 

"The  larger  technical  agencies  apart,  however,  invaluable 
results  are  often  achieved  in  Germany  by  the  simplest  and 
most  inexpensive  means  —  by  the  humble  village  class  con- 
ducted in  the  winter  evening  hours  by  the  light  of  the  oil 
lamp  in  the  low-roofed  school  room;  by  the  traveling  exhibi- 
tion of  samples  of  skilled  handicraft  which  sets  provincial 
ambitions  aglow;  by  the  itinerant  teacher  who  carries  a 
vitalizing  store  of  rudimentary  technical  knowledge  from 
hamlet  to  hamlet  and  from  farmhouse  to  farmhouse  in  the 
sequestered  mountain  districts  where  home  industry  is  the 
main  support  of  the  population  during  half  the  year.  For 
the  most  impressive  fact  about  technical  education  as 
developed  in  Germany  is  its  comprehensiveness;  it  is  sup- 
plied to  every  occupation,  in  which  it  is  better  for  a  workman 
to  have  it  than  to  be  without  it." 

With  this  change  there  has  been  a  striking  growth  in 
the  concentration  of  capital  and  the  multiplication  of  large 
undertakings.  Germany,  however,  has  not  yet  entirely 
gone  over  to  the  factory  system  of  production.  The  handi- 
crafts contend  tenaciously  with  the  oncoming  tide  of  cap- 
italism, and  the  house  industries  still  employ  about  a  half 
a  million  workers  of  both  sexes,  not  succeeding  very  well 
except  in  centers  like  Solingen,  Remscheid,  and  so  forth, 
where  the  supply  of  electrical  power  by  the  municipal  author- 
ities and  private  companies  and  the  establishment  of  govern- 
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ment  schools  has  given  a  new  lease  of  life  to  hundreds  of 
independent  family  and  individual  workshops,  which 
otherwise  would  have  disappeared  long  ago.  The  same 
thing  applies  in  a  lesser  degree  to  the  home  weaving  in 
Crefeld  and  Elberfeld  districts,  and  to  cotton  weaving  in 
some  of  the  rural  districts  of  Saxony. 

Commercial  men  everywhere  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  threatening  situation  and  are  asking,  "What  shall 
we  do  to  be  saved?"  They  admit  that  Germany  with 
poorer  land  and  a  less  favorable  climate,  with  poorer  iron 
and  coal  mines,  with  originally  less  ingenious  and  efficient 
machinery  is  crowding  her  competitors  to  the  wall  by  having 
better  trained  men. 

Mr.  Barker  contends  that  "it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
under  equal  conditions  the  competition  of  German  manufac- 
tured goods  with  British  manufactured  goods  would  be 
impossible  everywhere  outside  of  Germany,  owing  to  the 
unfavorable  geographical  position  of  Germany's  coal  fields 
and  industrial  centers."  Germany  is  competing  largely 
on  account  of  her  system  of  education  while  England  and 
America  are  wasting  their  natural  resources  and  neglecting 
their  human  resources. 

America  sold  in  1906  $1,800,000,000  worth  of  goods; 
$1,000,000,000  coming  from  agriculture  and  from  her  mines. 
She  sold  these  goods  because  she  could  produce  cheaply,  not 
because  she  could  produce  well;  because  she  had  cheap  raw 
materials,  ingenious  labor-saving  machinery,  and  capacity 
for  organization.  The  chief  raw  materials,  are,  however, 
becoming  constantly  dearer,  and  other  nations  too  are 
modeling  their  machinery  after  ours  and  learning  our 
methods  of  organization.  There  is  still  quite  a  market  for 
American  machinery  in  Germany,  but  I  met  Americans  in 
Germany  trying  to  sell  American  machinery  who  testified  to 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  selling  it  there. 

I  also  met  German  engineers  who  admitted  that  formerly 
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they  could  not  do  without  American  machinery,  but  that 
now  they  could.  In  the  great  exhibits  of  machinery  for  the 
crafts  in  Cologne  and  Dortmund,  including  five  hundred 
machines,  I  did  not  see  a  single  American  machine  or  motor, 
although  there  were  a  few  specimens  in  a  similar  exhibit 
in  Vienna.  There  were,  however,  pieces  in  the  Cologne 
collection  that  looked  like  American  machines,  and  my 
conductor  admitted  that  they  were  modeled  after  similar 
machines  made  in  America  at  Providence.  The  German 
machine  makers  have  learned  how  to  make  this  machinery, 
and  her  workmen  are  encouraged  to  buy  the  home  product. 
Germany  is  making  up  for  our  natural  advantages  and  special 
engineering  skill  by  training  her  workmen. 

Conservation  of  our  national  resources  is  the  topic 
of  the  hour  in  America,  but  we  must  recognize  that  we  have 
been  wasting  our  human  resources  more  than  anything 
else.  The  attempt  to  preserve  our  forests,  our  mines,  our 
fisheries,  our  water  power,  is  worthy  of  all  commendation, 
but  the  conservation  of  our  human  resources  is  even  more 
important.  In  an  address  delivered  before  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  one  year  ago, 
Professor  Carver,  of  Harvard  University,  states  the  case 
so  well  that  I  shall  borrow  from  his  address : 

"In  the  present  conservative  movement  it  is  highly 
important  that  we  realize  two  things:  First,  that  our  most 
valuable  resources  are  our  people;  and,  second,  that  we 
are  wasting  people  more  than  we  are  wasting  anything  else. 
If  we  forget  either  of  these  things,  we  shall  probably  find 
ourselves  trying  to  save  at  the  spigot  while  we  are  wasting 
at  the  bunghole." 

That  our  most  valuable  resources  are  our  people  may 
be  inferred  from  certain  large  facts  of  economics.  Communi- 
ties have  grown  rich  in  the  midst  of  poor  geographical  sur- 
roundings by  reason  of  the  simple  fact  that  they  have  devel- 
oped the  latent  energy  of  their  people  and  applied  this 
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energy  intelligently.  Scotland  and  New  England  are  con- 
spicuous examples  of  this  kind  of  success.  These  com- 
munities have,  in  the  past  at  any  rate,  developed  their 
human  resources  and  directed  them  more  intelligently 
than  most  other  communities.  Modern  Germany  may 
also  be  mentioned  because,  though  not  poor  in  geographical 
resources,  it  has  only  been  since  she  began  training  her 
producers  in  a  superior  way  that  she  has  risen  to  pre-emi- 
nence as  an  industrial  nation. 

Other  nations  have  grown  poor  in  the  midst  of  rich  geo- 
graphical resources  by  reason  of  the  simple  fact  that  they 
have  wasted  their  people,  not  simply  in  war,  but  by  allowing 
their  latent  energy  to  remain  undeveloped,  or  to  be  unintel- 
ligently  utilized.  Ireland,  Spain,  and  southern  Italy  are 
conspicuous  examples  of  this  kind  of  waste.  Speaking 
generally,  one  is  safe  in  saying  that  no  nation  ever  did  prosper 
as  compared  with  other  nations,  except  by  reason  of  its 
superior  conservation  of  the  human  factor  in  production.  In 
view  of  these  large  facts  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  say  that  the 
most  destructive  form  of  waste  is  the  waste  of  labor-power. 

If  one  will  look  carefully  about  he  will  see,  in  any  com- 
munity, so  many  ways  in  which  labor-power  is  being  wasted 
as  to  convince  him  that  here  is  the  greatest  of  all  forms  of 
national  waste,  though  it  is  much  greater  in  some  communi- 
ties than  in  others.  One  will  find,  for  example,  four  char- 
acteristic forms  of  waste  labor-power,  all  of  them  of  con- 
siderable magnitude.  There  are,  first,  the  army  of  the  unem- 
ployed, or  the  involuntarily  idle;  second,  the  imperfectly 
employed,  or  the  untrained;  third,  the  improperly  employed, 
or  the  acquisitively  rather  than  productively  employed; 
and  fourth,  the  voluntarily  idle,  commonly  known  as  the 
leisure  class  —  I  suppose  Wall  Street  would  come  in  there. 

The  industrial  school  deals  directly  with  the  waste 
due  to  the  imperfect  employment  of  labor  due  to  the  lack  of 
training,  and,  indirectly,  with  the  waste  due  to  involuntary 
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idleness.  Professor  Carver's  convincing  analysis  is  doubt- 
less familiar  to  you.  If  by  means  of  training,  "you  can 
transform  unskilled  labor  into  the  more  highly  skilled  labor, 
or  the  skilled  labor  into  the  scarcer  and  more  needed  work 
of  the  management,  you  provide  a  demand  for  the  army  of 
unemployed  and  increase  the  productive  power  of  the  com- 
munity." 

As  Professor  Carver  says:  "Upon  the  redistribution  of 
labor-power  upward  from  the  unskilled  and  overcrowded 
occupations  toward  and  into  remunerative  occupations, 
depends,  more  than  upon  anything  else,  the  expansion  of 
our  industries.  It  takes  no  miracle  to  see  this;  it  requires 
only  education." 

Germany  has  shown  us  the  way,  and  Scotland  is  follow- 
ing after.  They  are  the  two  countries  of  the  world  that 
really  believe  in  education  as  a  factor  in  human  efficiency 
and  human  happiness.  The  Englishman  of  to-day  complains 
not  only  of  the  competition  of  the  German,  but  also  of  the 
competition  of  the  Scotchman.  They  are  both  dangerous 
competitors  for  him,  and  for  the  same  reason:  they  carry 
on  commerce  and  industry  as  a  science  and  an  art  and  not 
by  rule-of- thumb ;  they  both  have  made  provision  for  train- 
ing their  workmen. 

There  is  one  further  point  that  I  should  like  to  touch 
upon,  but  I  do  not  know  when  to  stop.  The  question  usually 
comes,  "How  has  this  been  brought  about?"  Many  people 
are  looking,  as  I  was,  for  some  ruler,  like  Frederick  the 
Great,  who  had  decreed  that  this  should  be  done,  instead 
of  relying  upon  the  cooperative  work  of  the  men  who  are 
most  interested  in  schools.  The  Germans  are  the  greatest 
people  to  cooperate  on  this  earth.  One  man  out  of  every 
fifteen  in  Germany  belongs  to  some  kind  of  a  cooperative 
society.  This  is  a  matter  of  statistics.  When  there  is 
anything  needs  to  be  done,  they  "get  busy,"  unite,  and  get 
to  work  and  bring  it  about. 
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They  have  been  working  on  education  in  the  same  way. 
There  are  hundreds,  I  could  almost  say  thousands,  of  organi- 
zations associated  for  educational  purposes  in  Germany. 
The  list  of  associations  in  that  Berlin  address  book  would 
astonish  you.  There  is  one  association  in  Germany  with 
24,500  members,  one  of  whose  principal  purposes  is  to 
stimulate  industrial  education.  That  is  the  society  known 
as  the  Union  of  German  Engineers.  It  comprises  47  dis- 
tricts in  Germany,  as  well  as  an  Austrian  Union.  It  employs 
68  officials  and  has  committees  on  scientific  advice,  and  on 
the  establishing  of  standards  for  investigations  of  ventilators 
and  compressors,  and  on  the  training  of  engineers.  These 
people  have  brought  about  very  many  reforms.  They 
started  in  a  few  years  ago  to  promote  education  for  citizen- 
ship. They  tried  to  secure  the  introduction  of  the  metric 
system.  They  have  helped  to  establish  the  big  middle 
technical  school  of  Cologne  and  the  technical  middle 
school  in  Berlin.  They  spent  over  700,000  marks  here 
a  few  years  ago  in  a  special  investigation,  and  they  have 
been  interesting  themselves  during  the  past  year  in  the 
continuation  schools.  I  attended  their  conference  which 
lasted  two  days,  at  Frankfort,  where  they  met  with  the 
agents  of  the  government,  the  schools,  the  employers, 
and  the  members  of  the  guilds.  We  took  a  train  the  next 
day  and  went  down  to  visit  a  factory  school.  We  went 
through  the  school  and  then  sat  down  to  luncheon,  with  a 
little  light  lunch  and  a  glass  of  beer,  and  they  went  over  the 
thing  again. 

There  are  probably  fifty  or  a  hundred  women's  organi- 
zations promoting  education  for  the  girls.  They  have  a  big 
organization  for  the  promotion  of  commercial  education, 
which  publishes  a  journal  and  gives  information  to  stimu- 
late the  work  wherever  there  is  any  interest  in  the  subject. 
In  other  words,  they  try  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  and  they 
seem  to  believe  in  education  as  a  commercial  investment. 
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I  think  it  would  only  be  fair  for  me  to  say  that  the 
German  schools  for  commercial  purposes  are  not  purely  a 
commercial  investment.  You  will  find  that  if  you  read  the 
account  of  the  schools  which  I  have  just  written  for  a  maga- 
zine, that  in  these  schools  there  are  three  things  considered : 
to  train  individuals,  to  train  citizens,  and  to  train  workmen 
and  secure  efficiency,  and  that  they  try  to  educate  the  whole 
boy  in  these  schools,  and  not  merely  educate  a  boy  into 
a  better  factory  hand. 

There  are  places  in  Germany  where  that  ideal  is  not 
carried  out  so  well,  but  the  German  as  a  whole  is  taking  an 
enlightened  view  of  this  subject  of  industrial  education. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  talking  so  long. 

The  President.  Gentlemen,  we  are  fortunate  in  having 
in  our  number  a  prominent  manufacturer  who  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  of  money,  too,  to  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, and  particularly  manual  training. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  calling  on  Mr.  R.  T. 
Crane,  to  speak  to  us. 

Mr.  Richard  T.  Crane,  Sr.  Mr.  President  and  Friends : 
I  will  just  make  a  preliminary  remark  at  the  beginning, 
about  one  or  two  points  that  struck  me  in  Mr.  Cooley's 
remarks,  and  particularly,  how  have  we  existed  with  so  little 
education? 

I  think  we  have  gotten  along  fairly  well  with  a  very 
little  of  it,  and  I  think  I  will  prove  that  before  we  get 
through  with  the  evening. 

I  say,  of  course,  as  you  all  know,  that  I  am  not  much 
of  a  speaker.  I  did  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  a  college 
education;  in  fact,  very  little  of  any  other  kind.  Of  course, 
I  think  I  have  got  some  ideas,  and  I  will  try  to  do  the  best 
I  can. 

In  addressing  you  as  friends  I  sincerely  hope  that  I 
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am  not  assuming  too  much.  Those  of  you  who  are  among 
the  older  members  of  this  Club  know  that  I  also  have  long 
been  a  member  and  that  I  have  been  engaged  in  this  city 
for  the  past  56  years.  In  view  of  these  facts,  I  would 
consider  myself  very  unfortunate  if  I  were  not  justified  in 
looking  upon  you  as  my  friends. 

Before  presenting  my  main  paper  I  wish  to  explain 
briefly  my  reasons  for  appearing  before  you  this  evening. 
From  some  of  the  literature  which  the  Club  has  issued,  I 
assume  that  it  contemplates  considering  the  utility  of  tech- 
nical, vocational  and  continuation  schools;  and  owing  to 
certain  statements  that  appeared  in  this  literature,  I  feared 
that  the  Club  was  in  danger  of  making  a  grave  mistake  by 
going  into  this  matter,  and  my  object  in  appearing  here 
this  evening  is  to  prevent  the  Club  from  committing  this 
error.  The  Club  allowed  itself  to  make  a  serious  blunder 
when  it  established  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School, 
and  I  think  one  mistake  in  this  line  is  quite  enough. 

The  statements  that  aroused  my  apprehension  appeared 
in  a  published  report  submitted  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  Club,  and  also  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Club, 
under  date  of  July  6,  1910,  on  "The  Need  of  Industrial 
Education  in  our  Public  Schools."  When  I  received  this 
literature  I  immediately  wrote  to  a  member  of  your  Educa- 
tional Committee,  expressing  my  fears  regarding  the  matter, 
with  the  hope  that  the  committee  would  consider  the  ques- 
tion more  from  my  point  of  view;  but  this  gentleman  did  not 
see  fit  to  answer  my  letter.  I  also  endeavored  on  several 
occasions  to  get  Mr.  Cooley  to  visit  me  at  Lake  Geneva,  so 
that  we  might  talk  over  this  whole  subject  and  see  whether 
he  was  likely  to  have  what  I  considered  the  correct  view 
regarding  it,  but  he  replied  that  he  was  so  busy  he  could 
not  find  time  to  do  this. 

It  was  my  hope  that  in  this  way  I  could  avoid  the 
necessity  of  preparing  a  paper  and  appearing  before  you; 
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but  as  I  failed  in  this,  my  only  recourse  then  was  to  prepare 
a  paper  and  to  appeal  to  the  Club. 

The  following  are  the  statements  in  the  club's  literature 
to  which  I  have  referred: 

First  quotation:  "About  97  per  cent  of  the  pupils  end 
their  school  life  at  the  age  of  14  years,  or  at  the  close  of  the 
period  of  compulsory  attendance,  with  no  practical  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  which  they  must  do  to  earn  a  livelihood." 

With  regard  to  this  remark,  I  wish  to  say  that  whatever 
application  it  may  have  to  other  places,  it  certainly  does  not 
apply  to  Chicago.  I  maintain  that  boys  who  have  gone 
through  the  grammar  grades  here  and  have  taken  a  full 
course  in  manual  training,  as  is  now  done,  or  is  being  con- 
templated, have  all  the  preparation  necessary  "for  the 
work  which  they  must  do  to  earn  a  livelihood"  in  many  of 
the  ordinary  mechanical  lines,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  do 
anything  more  in  this  direction.  They  certainly  are  very 
much  better  equipped  to  fight  life's  battles  than  their  fore- 
fathers were. 

Second  quotation:  "A  short  generation  ago  the  indus- 
trial necessities  of  this  country  forced  the  establishment  of 
the  technical  school  for  the  turning  out  of  industrial  leaders." 

Also,  "The  technical  school  has  a  splendid  record  of 
achievement." 

In  my  paper  I  shall  show  conclusively  that  neither  of 
these  statements  is  correct. 

Third  quotation:  "Manual  training  has  done  good 
cultural  work,  but  as  a  means  to  a  vocational  end  it  has 
proved  a  disappointment." 

It  seems  to  me  that  whether  that  is  true  or  not,  it  is 
rather  a  fine  theory  and  not  worthy  of  consideration. 

As  for  the  second  proposition;  namely,  that  as  a  means 

to  a  vocational  end,  it  has  proved  a  disappointment,  this 

I  have  already  answered.     And  in  any  event,  it  is  too  early 

to  judge  as  to  what  will  be  the  result  of  this  manual  training. 
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Fourth  quotation:  "No  sane  man  will  disparage  any 
plan  of  education  which  seeks  its  culmination  in  the  univer- 
sity." 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  kind  of  talk  might  have  done 
years  ago,  but  I  contend  it  is  altogether  too  late  to  make 
such  statements  to  this  Club. 

Fifth  quotation:  "No  system  of  industrial  training 
could  be  permanently  successful  unless  made  part  of  the 
American  common  school  system." 

With  this  I  agree,  but  I  can  see  no  occasion  for  the 
remark,  as  this  is  exactly  what  school  authorities  generally 
are  doing,  that  is,  they  would  not  think  of  making  them 
separate  features  of  education. 

Before  getting  to  my  main  paper  I  desire  to  refer  to 
the  industrial  exhibit  which  Mr.  Shoop,  who  is  now  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools,  held  in  his  school  several  years 
ago.  I  consider  it  a  great  misfortune  that  this  Club  and 
the  public  generally  did  not  know  about  this  exhibit  and 
visit  it.  If  you  gentlemen  had  seen  it,  I  think  you  would 
have  realized  fully  that  Chicago  is  doing  its  duty  to  the 
public  in  this  particular  direction.  This  exhibit  showed  that 
our  school  children  are  producing  an  enormous  variety  of 
articles,  and  in  addition  to  the  very  creditable  work  that 
was  being  turned  out  by  the  boys,  the  girls  also  made  an 
unusually  fine  showing,  especially  in  the  line  of  dressmaking. 

The  exhibit  included  all  kinds  of  garments  which  the 
girls  had  made  for  their  own  use.  In  my  opinion,  the  ar- 
ticles displayed  at  this  exhibit  were  immensely  more  inter- 
esting than  the  material  which  Mr.  Cooley  brought  from 
Germany.  It  was  not  stuff  that  was  doctored  up  by  a 
mechanic,  but  it  was  the  actual  work  of  the  boys,  and,  as  I 
say,  I  think  it  is  a  great  misfortune  that  this  Club  did  not 
know  about  it  and  see  it,  and  I  think  they  would  realize 
more  of  what  good  work  we  are  doing  if  they  had  seen  it. 

When  they  originally  started  this  manual  training  in 
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Chicago,  I  felt  that  the  city  had  not  the  means  to  go  into 
it,  and  I  thought  they  would  start  and  try  the  three  years 
course,  feeling  that  that  was  all  they  could  expect  the  city 
to  do.  They  started  with  a  limited  course  in  carpentry, 
the  most  limited  amount  that  you  would  think  of  making 
any  attempt  to  do.  It  consisted  simply  of  one-half  hour  a 
week  for  three  years.  One-half  hour  a  week  is  simply  three 
weeks  of  ten  hours  a  day.  Well,  now,  in  that  time,  it  is 
most  remarkable  what  a  nice  piece  of  work  a  great  many  of 
those  boys  would  turn  out.  They  not  only  made  the  work, 
but  they  got  quite  a  knowledge  of  doing  work,  and  of 
material,  got  quite  an  insight  into  taking  care  of  their  tools, 
and  the  cost  of  all  that  was  two  dollars  and  a  half.  Now, 
there  is  what  I  call  practical,  I  think  I  can  say  commonsense, 
manual  training  work. 

Sixth  quotation:  "This  country  has  been  sleeping  a 
self-complacent  sleep  of  confidence  born  of  stupendous 
resources.  Meanwhile,  old  nations  like  Germany  are 
rapidly  becoming  new  by  industrial  education,  while  our 
new  world  will  become  old  unless  we  awake." 

The  fallacy  of  this  remark  will  be  shown  in  the  paper 
that  I  have  especially  prepared  for  this  meeting,  which  will 
now  be  read  by  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Baker,  who  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  do  so.     Thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Mr.  Alfred  L.  Baker:  I  wish  to  make  a  preliminary 
remark,  that  I  am  on  the  Educational  Committee  of  The 
Commercial  Club,  and  am  very  enthusiastically  in  favor  of 
the  work  which  is  now  going  on  under  Mr.  Cooley's  direction 
and  the  direction  of  the  Club.  I  do  not  know  of  any  work 
which  the  Club  has  ever  done  which  is  so  important  as  the 
work  the  Educational  Committee  and  the  Club  have  under- 
taken the  last  year  in  the  line  of  vocational  continuation 
schools,  or  the  attempt  to  make  them  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system. 
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I  am  very  glad  to  read  this,  although  I  will  also  say 
this  is  my  first  offense  as  a  public  reader.  These  extenuating 
circumstances,  I  trust,  will  mitigate  the  severity  of  your 
judgment.     (Reading). 

"It  is  surprising  how  much  is  being  said  nowadays 
about  Germany's  prominence  in  mechanical  lines.  This 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  cause  many  to  believe  that  our  own 
country  is  in  a  deplorable  condition  in  this  respect;  in  fact> 
that  it  is  degenerating  and  going  to  destruction  through  dry- 
rot.  The  ignorance  which  Americans  display  on  this  sub- 
ject is  surprising. 

"Ordinarily,  people  before  going  into  anything  of  im- 
portance will  stop,  look,  listen,  and  do  some  investigating; 
but  when  it  comes  to  this  subject  they  seem  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  Americans  are  of  no  account  and  that  if 
our  country  is  to  accomplish  anything,  it  must  look  to 
Germany.  An  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
we  hear  of  teachers  being  unable  to  obtain  positions  here 
unless  they  have  a  degree  from  some  German  university. 
The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  American  people  are  rushing 
blindly  into  all  sorts  of  higher  schooling. 

"And  the  pedagogues  tell  them  that  if  they  do  not 
send  their  sons  to  college  and  have  their  minds  disciplined 
and  trained,  their  business  will  be  destroyed  by  German 
competition.  They  have  run  head  over  heels  into  technical 
schools  for  the  same  reason,  and  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  a 
man  can  do  nothing  in  manufacturing  or  engineering  unless 
he  has  attended  a  technical  school. 

"It  is  claimed  that  Germany's  natural  resources  have 
been  diminishing,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  becoming 
a  poor  country,  and,  therefore,  is  compelled  to  exercise  the 
greatest  economy  in  every  way  in  order  to  secure  results, 
and  that  this  has  brought  about  more  thorough  and  syste- 
matic methods  of  conducting  all  industrial  affairs. 

"Doubtless  this  is  true.  Still,  it  can  not  be  shown 
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that  this  has  resulted  in  anything  very  great  in  the  way  of 
economies  in  manufacturing.  All  countries  make  hits  in 
certain  things,  and  one  country  will  exchange  products  with 
another  country,  and  I  think  it  is  probably  fair  to  say  that 
Germany  has  contributed  much  to  the  general  progress  of 
the  world,  especially  in  the  lines  of  chemistry  and  metallurgy. 

"I  fail,  however,  to  see  where  Americans  have  any 
cause  for  alarm  on  this  account,  for  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  Germany  has  been  importing  from  this  country  ten 
times  more  in  the  way  of  economical  and  ingenious  machin- 
ery than  it  has  exported,  and  that  it  has  learned  ten  times 
more  from  us  than  we  have  learned  from  that  country  along 
mechanical  lines. 

"For  every  American  who  has  gone  over  to  Germany 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  some  mechanical  ideas,  a  dozen 
Germans  have  come  here  for  a  like  purpose.  One  of  their 
smart  tricks  has  been  to  send  their  draftsmen  over  here  to 
get  positions  in  American  manufacturing  establishments  for 
the  purpose  of  stealing  American  ideas. 

"But  why  not  take  a  general  view  of  conditions  in  our 
country  and  see  whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  this 
alarm.  How  many  of  you  have  the  slightest  idea  of  what 
has  been  and  is  now  being  done  here  in  everything  that 
counts  for  progress  and  stability?  With  a  view  of  throwing 
some  light  on  this  subject,  let  us  glance  briefly  at  the 
history  of  this  country  and  its  industries  and  see  what  it 
shows.  In  going  into  a  matter  of  this  kind,  it  is  better 
to  give  facts  instead  of  fine-drawn  theories,  and  I  therefore 
will  enumerate  some  of  the  facts.  Of  course,  the  subject 
is  altogether  too  large  to  cover  the  whole  of  it  in  such  a  paper 
as  this. 

"Manufacture  of  iron  and  steel:    As  a  good  illustration 
of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  this  country,  I  will 
first  refer  to  the  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel. 
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"Until  about  1873  the  demand  for  iron  and  steel  had 
not  been  sufficiently  great  to  encourage  large  enterprise  or 
attract  our  finest  skilled  mechanics ;  in  fact,  it  was  carried  on 
in  rather  a  crude  and  small  way  only. 

"About  that  time,  however,  or  soon  afterwards,  a 
tremendous  demand  arose  for  this  kind  of  product  and  the 
first  step  in  the  way  of  advancement  was  the  improving  of 
the  blast  furnace.  At  that  period,  the  largest  furnaces  in 
this  country  produced  only  fifty  tons  of  pig-iron  a  day. 
This  subject  was  then  taken  up  in  great  earnestness  and 
furnace  after  furnace  was  built  and  continued  to  increase  in 
output  and  economy. 

"Great  rivalry  existed  among  the  different  furnace 
men,  the  result  being  that  the  daily  output  of  the  blast  fur- 
naces grew  from  50  gross  tons  a  day  in  1875  to  800  gross 
tons  in  1901,  and  the  fuel  was  reduced  from  3,000  pounds 
per  ton  of  iron  to  2,000  pounds. 

"  While  I  have  no  record  of  the  saving  of  labor  in  handling 
the  material  around  the  furnace,  no  doubt  that  has  been 
reduced  to  less  than  one-half  its  original  cost.  Equal 
economies  also  were  effected  in  handling  the  ore  all  the  way 
from  the  ore  beds  in  the  Lake  Superior  regions  to  the  furnaces 
in  Pittsburgh.  I  have  no  figures  to  show  what  all  this 
saving  amounted  to,  but  the  ingenuity,  skill,  and  economies 
which  entered  into  this  business  were  tremendous,  and  I 
do  not  doubt  that  the  labor  required  in  handling  the  ore 
was  reduced  to  at  least  25  per  cent  of  what  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  this  period. 

"Introduction  of  Bessemer  steel:  About  the  same 
time  that  the  improvement  took  place  in  the  making  of  pig- 
iron,  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel  was  introduced  in 
this  country.  With  regard  to  the  Bessemer  steel  business, 
it  may  be  said  that  fully  as  much  progress  has  been  made  in 
reducing  the  cost  of  this  material  as  occurred  in  the  produc- 
tion of  iron,  and  concerning  these  economies  we  have  some 
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tangible  figures  taken  from  the  book,  '  The  Inside  History  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,'  which  show  clearly  the 
results  that  were  obtained. 

"In  1875  it  cost  $57  a  gross  ton  to  manufacture  steel 
rails,  from  which  point  the  figures  gradually  decreased  by 
reason  of  the  great  improvements  which  were  taking  place 
continually  until  the  cost  reached  $12  a  gross  ton  in  1897. 
This  reduction  in  the  cost  of  steel  rails,  of  course,  was 
made  possible  largely  through  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of 
pig-iron,  but  at  the  same  time  the  improvements  in  the 
method  of  making  rails  were  tremendous. 

"This  was  a  wonderful  record,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  our  country  has  excelled  all  others  most  decidedly  in 
this  line  of  work;  in  fact,  it  has  advanced  far  ahead  of  all 
other  countries,  both  in  economy  of  production  and  in 
volume  of  output.  The  results  that  have  been  obtained 
here  in  these  directions  have  been  a  source  of  wonder  to  the 
entire  world  and  have  attracted  many  visitors  and  investi- 
gators. 

"Exports  of  iron  and  steel:  As  showing  conclusively 
this  country's  position  and  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
advanced  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  I  would 
mention  that  last  year  its  exports  of  iron  and  steel  products 
reached  the  enormous  total  of  $230,000,000. 

"Before  leaving  this  subject  of  Bessemer  steel,  I  think 
it  well  to  correct  an  erroneous  impression  which  seems 
to  prevail  generally;  that  is,  that  this  steel  was  an  English 
invention.  I  learn  from  good  authority  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  but  that  it  was  the  invention  of  a  Cincinnati  man  by 
the  name  of  Kelly. 

"Tool  steel:  At  this  point,  I  desire  to  call  attention 
also  to  another  very  important  matter;  namely,  the  im- 
provements which  have  taken  place  in  tool  steel.  The 
first  step  in  this  direction  was  made  by  an  Englishman  by 
the  name  of  Mushet.  But  later  on  an  exceedingly  import- 
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ant  improvement  in  this  material  was  made  in  this  country 
by  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Maunsel  White,  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 

"Malleable  iron  castings:  I  would  also  refer  here 
to  the  invention  of  the  process  of  making  malleable  iron 
castings,  which  was  another  American  production.  This 
is  an  exceedingly  important  product,  the  volume  of  business 
in  this  line  being  very  large. 

"From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Americans 
are  entitled  to  almost  the  entire  credit  for  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel, 
which  industry  is  by  far  the  most  important  one  of  the 
day. 

"Machinists'  tools:  In  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds 
of  machinists'  tools  the  United  States,  for  the  past  sixty 
years,  has  been  far  ahead  of  every  other  country,  the  result 
being  that  it  has  exported  quantities  of  this  class  of  machin- 
ery to  all  parts  of  the  world  for  many  years  and  to-day  is 
doing  a  large  business  in  this  line,  the  exports  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1911,  amounting  to  nine  and  two-thirds 
millions  of  dollars,  whereas,  the  preceding  twelve  months 
amounted  to  six  million  dollars.  These  tools  are  the  very 
foundation  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  manufacturing. 

"It  was  only  recently  that  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Com- 
pany, of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  secured  a  large  order  for 
gun  machinery  for  Australia,  in  which  case  they  received 
preference  over  English  and  German  manufacturers,  thus 
showing  that  our  country  is  still  holding  its  position  in 
this  high  grade  machine  work,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  about  the  German  Mauser  rifle. 

"Agricultural  machinery:  The  United  States  also 
has  been  exporting  agricultural  machinery  by  the  shipload. 

"Americans  establishing  factories  abroad:  Many  of 
our  machinery  manufacturers  have  found  their  foreign 
business  growing  to  such  a  size  that  they  have  decided  to 
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establish  factories  in  Europe.  Among  them  we  find  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  which  I  regard  as  one 
of  the  greatest  institutions  in  the  way  of  possessing  fine 
mechanical  skill,  and  which  has  established  factories  in  a 
number  of  places  abroad. 

"Then,  there  is  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company, 
which  has  adopted  a  similar  policy.  Also,  the  Harvester 
people,  the  American  Radiator  Company,  Hamilton  Ma- 
chine Tool  Company,  and  no  doubt  many  others. 

"Germany  importing  American  machinery:  As  an 
illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  Germans  have  been 
importing  American  machinery,  I  would  mention  that  some 
time  ago  one  of  my  sons  visited  a  large  electrical  appliance 
manufacturing  company  in  Nuremburg,  and  found  not  only 
that  its  factory  was  fitted  out  entirely  with  American  ma- 
chinery, but  that  American  superintendents  and  foremen 
were  employed  to  run  it. 

"Another  gentleman  told  me  of  a  very  successful  auto- 
mobile factory  somewhere  in  Germany  which  was  fitted 
out  entirely  with  American  machinery.  And  still  another 
gentleman  has  informed  me  that  he  visited  an  agricultural 
machinery  factory  in  Germany  where  similar  conditions 
existed. 

"Locomotives:  In  the  early  stages  of  the  manufacture 
of  locomotives,  America  reached  a  high  standard  and  soon 
commenced  exporting  them  largely  and  it  has  ever  since 
continued  sending  them  to  many  parts  of  the  world.  Japan 
has  taken  a  great  many  of  our  locomotives,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  is  also  making  locomotives  and  pays  its 
mechanics  only  15  cents  a  day,  while  in  our  country  this 
class  of  labor  receives  from  three  to  four  dollars  a  day. 

"In  explanation  of  why  we  are  exporting  locomotives 

so  largely  I  would  refer  to  a  locomotive  built  by  the  Baldwin 

people  for  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  which  locomotive  ran 

227,000  miles  without  going  to  the  shops  for  repairs,  and  it 
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was  built  entirely  of  American  material.     This  clearly  shows 
the  superior  quality  of  the  American  locomotives. 

"The  automobile  industry:  I  will  now  briefly  refer 
to  the  building  up  of  the  automobile  industry  as  showing 
the  great  resourcefulness  of  our  country.  No  such  evolu- 
tion and  development  have  been  seen  anywhere  in  business 
as  have  occurred  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  in  our 
country.  This  line  of  manufacturing,  which  requires  a 
very  large  amount  of  the  finest  kind  of  workmanship,  has 
grown  in  volume  during  the  past  ten  years  from  $4,000,000 
to  $100,000,000. 

"The  machinery  employed  in  turning  out  this  work  is 
wholly  of  American  production,  and  no  doubt  there  are 
connected  with  this  business  100,000  mechanics,  a  large 
number  of  whom  are  highly  skilled,  and  probably  75  per 
cent  of  these  mechanics  have  been  produced  during  this 
evolution.  Incidentally,  I  would  add  that  in  accomplishing 
this  tremendous  task  the  technical  schools,  trade  schools, 
manual  training  schools,  and  continuation  schools  have  cut 
no  figure  whatever,  it  being  the  result  solely  of  the  natural 
progressiveness,  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  American  people. 
This  shows  clearly  that  our  country  is  not  suffering  for  any 
of  this  class  of  schooling. 

"The  United  States  contains  a  dozen  factories  which 
are  producing  as  good  an  automobile  as  can  be  found  any- 
where in  the  world,  and  the  best  of  the  American  machines 
are  produced  at  as  low  a  figure  as  foreign  machines  of  equal 
quality  can  be  imported  for  without  the  tariff,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  American  manufacturers  pay  from  two  to 
three  times  as  high  wages  as  those  in  other  countries. 
When  it  comes  to  the  cheaper  grade  of  automobiles  we  are 
making  them  much  more  cheaply  than  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers, and  are  exporting  them  in  large  numbers.  As 
for  the  material  used  in  American  machines,  I  find  upon 
inquiry  that  very  little  of  it  is  imported. 
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"Automobile  imports  and  exports:  Reports  show  that 
for  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1911,  the  imports  of 
automobiles  were  about  $1,900,000  and  of  automobile 
parts  about  $350,000,  making  a  total  for  automobiles  and 
automobile  parts  of  $2,250,000.  During  the  same  period 
this  country  exported  $13,000,000  worth  of  automobiles 
and  $2,500,000  worth  of  parts,  or  a  total  for  automobiles 
and  automobile  parts  of  over  $15,500,000. 

"Aside  from  Canada,  the  largest  buyers  of  this  line 
from  us  are  England,  France  and  Germany,  the  exports  of 
the  latter  country  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  last,  being 
$251,000. 

"The  great  progress  made  by  this  country  in  substantial 
lines:  As  conclusive  and  absolute  proof  of  the  ability  of 
the  American  mechanic,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  enormous 
progress  made  by  this  country  during  the  last  fifty  years  in 
really  substantial  lines,  which  has  resulted  in  building 
it  up  so  tremendously.  Take,  for  example,  the  building 
and  equipping  of  our  railroads;  the  building  up  of  our 
towns  and  cities;  the  establishing  of  our  enormous  indus- 
trial enterprises;  the  evolution  of  agricultural  machinery; 
the  piling  up  of  immense  wealth;  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 
Where  can  you  find  anything  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to 
compare  with  this? 

"While  I  have  no  figures  on  this  point,  I  do  not  doubt 
that  fifty  years  ago  Germany  was  immensely  more  wealthy 
than  this  country,  whereas  I  think  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  to-day  the  United  States  has  four  times  as  much 
wealth  as  Germany.  One  great  evidence  of  the  enormous 
prosperity  of  our  country  is  the  extravagance  indulged  in 
by  many  of  its  people.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  grand 
ocean  steamers  which  we  are  supporting;  note  the  vast  sums 
of  money  that  are  being  spent  by  the  American  colonies  in 
London,  Paris  and  Germany,  as  well  as  by  the  large  number 
of  Americans  that  are  traveling  throughout  the  world.  If 
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any  other  nation  spent  as  much  money  in  this  way  for 
dissipation  and  pleasure  it  would  be  bankrupt  in  a  short 
time.  Aside  from  our  enormous  accumulation  of  wealth 
at  home,  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  we  have  added 
immensely  to  the  wealth  of  other  countries,  particularly 
Germany,  France  and  Italy,  Norway  and  Sweden,  by 
money  earned  here,  and  sent  or  taken  home  by  natives  of 
those  countries. 

"When  we  stop  to  consider  these  matters,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  whatever  prosperity  Germany  is  enjoying  is  not 
due  to  the  inherent  economy,  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the 
Germans,  as  some  of  you  seem  to  imagine,  but  is  largely  the 
result  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  Americans  are 
spending  there  every  year? 

"Some  of  our  people  have  ventured  the  opinion  that 
Germany,  Austria  and  Switzerland  would  starve  to  death 
were  it  not  for  the  money  which  Americans  are  pouring  into 
those  countries  continually. 

"We  now  come  to  the  vital  feature  of  this  whole  subject. 
When  we  look  squarely  at  conditions  in  the  United  States 
is  it  not  true  that  instead  of  this  country  being  in  a  state  of 
decay  through  dry-rot,  as  some  persons  would  have  us 
believe,  it  has  been  growing  altogether  too  rapidly  and  has 
become  too  prosperous  for  its  own  good?  Would  it  not  be 
much  better  off  to-day  if  it  had  about  one-half  its  present 
population  and  less  than  one-half  the  wealth  it  now  possesses? 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  last  forty  millions  of  foreigners  which 
have  come  into  this  country  have  been  very  largely  undesir- 
able people  and  that  we  would  have  gotten  along  much 
better  had  they  remained  away?  Furthermore,  has  not 
all  this  accumulation  of  wealth  resulted  in  a  very  large 
amount  of  demoralization  and  degeneracy? 

"If  our  country  had  gone  ahead  more  slowly  in  these 
matters,  it  is  my  belief  that  we  would  have  been  much  better 
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off  and  would  now  have  some  land  left  on  which  our  people 
could  expand. 

"I  remember  hearing  one  member  of  this  Club  make  the 
remark  several  years  ago,  when  there  was  some  talk  of 
opening  up  a  new  territory,  that  he  was  glad  to  know  there 
was  still  one  spot  in  this  country  where  his  children  could 
go  and  make  a  home.  Since  then,  however,  we  not  only 
have  opened  up  our  last  acre  of  tillable  land,  but  have 
appropriated  nearly  all  of  the  land  that  can  be  irrigated  and 
now  are  seeking  to  redeem  the  swamp  lands." 

President  Delano  :  I  know  I  am  speaking  for  the  Club 
when  I  say  that  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Crane  for  his  presen- 
tation of  this  subject  and  for  his  very  interesting  paper. 
We  certainly  wanted  to  hear  both  sides  —  all  sides  of  this 
question,  and  we  all  feel  that  Mr.  Crane  has  presented  his 
side,  or  his  views  most  admirably. 

The  subject  is  now  open  for  general  discussion,  if  you 
gentlemen  are  not  tired  by  the  length  of  time  that  this 
meeting  has  continued. 

Mr.  Marvin  Hughitt  :  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  take  just 
a  moment,  I  think  we  would  all  be  interested  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Cooley  on  one  point,  what  is  the  attitude  —  for  I  sup- 
pose there  is  an  attitude  there  —  of  the  labor  unions  toward 
these  boys  and  young  men  in  the  shops  of  Germany?  Now, 
you  may  teach  a  boy  a  trade  here;  can  he  get  employment  in 
the  shop?  Just  a  word  on  that  phase  of  the  education  of 
apprentices  outside  of  the  shops,  where  the  shops  work 
under  a  union  rule  limiting  apprenticeships.  Our  streets, 
I  think,  are  full  of  idle  youths  because  the  labor  unions 
permit  only  a  limited  number  of  young  men  to  learn  trades 
on  the  line  that  Mr.  Crane  advocates.  Just  one  word 
on  that. 
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Dr.  Edwin  G.  Cooley:  I  made  some  attempt  to  find  out 
what  these  men  thought,  and  secured  letters  from  Mr.  Gom- 
pers  to  leading  unionists  of  England,  France  and  Germany. 
And  I  found  these  men  universally  in  favor  of  these  schools. 
I  found  no  exception  in  Germany.  In  England  I  had  no 
opportunity  to  see  these  men;  my  time  was  too  short. 

The  attitude  there,  everywhere,  was  that  this  was  a 
good  thing,  and  one  of  the  objections  that  the  labor  unions 
make  to  our  schools  in  this  country  is  met  there.  The  labor 
unions  here  say  that  the  trouble  with  these  schools  and  this 
training  is  that  they  don't  turn  out  complete  workmen; 
they  only  teach  them  a  part  of  the  trade,  and  they  insist  in 
the  report  that  was  issued  a  few  years  ago,  that  if  we  can 
teach  the  whole  trade,  they  would  have  no  objections. 
This  man  Sassenbach,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  Berlin,  told  me  they  were  satisfied  with  the  situation. 
He  said  that  the  boys  who  go  through  those  schools  really 
learn  a  trade,  and  that  they  do  not  object  to  the  employment 
of  these  men. 

Another  thing,  as  to  whether  the  Germans  discriminate 
against  apprentices.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  boys  that 
left  the  schools  were  apprenticed  before  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, and  every  one  of  those  apprentices  was  sent  to 
school  with  the  approval  of  the  union. 

And  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  point  to  one  more  thing. 
I  think  the  German  unions  and  the  American  unions  occupy 
somewhat  different  points  of  view.  The  German  is  jealous 
as  a  member  of  the  guild,  of  the  credit  and  the  reputation  of 
his  guild,  as  having  well  trained  men,  and  their  anxiety  in 
excluding  people  is  that  nobody  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
trade  who  is  not  a  trained  man  and  will  not  be  a  credit  to  the 
industry.  In  America,  the  organizations  are  interested  in 
getting  everybody  into  the  organization  who  is  a  competitor. 
It  is  not  a  question  whether  he  is  trained  or  not,  but  whether 
he  is  going  to  be  a  competitor.  That  changes  the  situation 
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quite  largely.  The  man  who  is  going  to  be  a  competitor 
has  to  be  got  in  in  some  way.  In  Germany,  the  labor 
unions  believe,  so  far  as  I  find,  that  the  competition  shall 
be  fair  competition,  that  the  man  shall  learn  his  trade  and 
know  his  trade,  and  shall  not  short-circuit  the  thing  by  some 
six  months'  apprenticeship,  or  by  some  correspondence 
school  course. 

Mr.  William  L.  Brown:  Do  they  limit  the  number  of 
apprentices? 

Dr.  Edwin  G.  Cooley:  I  made  special  inquiries  to  find 
what  percentage  of  apprentices  was  allowed  in  a  given  in- 
dustry. It  runs  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent.  They  told  me 
that  they  had  a  sort  of  general  rule,  differing  slightly  in  dif- 
ferent trades,  but  they  wanted  to  keep  the  supply  of  work- 
men up,  and  they  figured  out  that  about  that  percentage 
of  apprentices  would  keep  the  supply.  And  the  men  run- 
ning big  factories,  who  have  big  jobs,  take  on  about  that 
many  apprentices.  La  Verne  Brothers  had  less  than  the 
percentage;  they  had  130.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have 
answered  your  question. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Ayer:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Crane  if 
he  wanted  this  next  week  to  pick  up  on  the  street,  and 
amongst  his  friends  and  neighbors,  on  the  streets  of  Chicago, 
1,500  to  2,000  young  men,  15  to  20  years  of  age,  if  he  could 
get  them,  if  he  desired  to  have  them  work  in  his  factory. 
If  you  wanted  to  change  your  factory  and  put  in  these 
young  men,  1,500  to  2,000  of  them,  and  teach  them  the 
trade,  of  course  they  would  undoubtedly  learn  it  in  your 
factory  as  well  as  any  place  on  earth — would  you  be  per- 
mitted to  do  that  with  the  unions  here? 

Mr.  Richard  T.  Crane,  Sr:  The  unions  don't  trouble 
us  at  all. 
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The  trouble  with  that  idea  is  still  another  thing.  I 
would  say  that  we  have  got  along  in  our  business  all  these 
years  without  any  systematic  training  of  help.  We  have 
simply  gone  on  in  the  usual  slip-shod  way  of  running  the 
business  taking  the  help  that  comes  along.  But  I  lately 
have  studied  this  subject  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  go  into  it,  and  I  am  going  into  the  manual  training 
school  myself.  And  in  going  into  it,  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  take  the  fourteen-year-old  boys,  the  eight- 
hour  boys,  which  I  think  is  a  matter  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  these  boys  find  it  difficult  to  get  any 
work.  They  are  not  compelled  to  go  to  school,  and  they 
are  forced  on  the  streets  and  become  criminal  and  demor- 
alized in  every  way. 

Now,  I  have  concluded  to  take  these  boys  and  put  them 
on  for  eight  hours.  We  have  been  trying  the  experiment 
now  for  eight  or  ten  months,  and  the  idea  is  to  put  them 
in,  not  to  learn  the  trade,  or  to  do  any  particular  mechanical 
work,  but  we  have  plenty  of  work  around  our  place  where 
we  can  use  at  least  a  hundred  of  them,  in  all  sorts  of  little 
things  that  these  boys  learn  very  readily  how  to  do,  with  the 
idea  as  they  become  old  enough  to  work  ten  hours,  and 
learn  the  trade,  then  we  will  have  a  good  lot  of  boys  to 
select  from. 

We  save  these  boys  from  becoming  demoralized  and 
becoming  criminals,  and  in  a  few  years  they  have  learned  a 
lot  about  our  business.  They  have  learned  the  ropes  of 
the  shop,  and  know  how  a  lot  of  things  are  done,  and  it 
enables  us  when  we  want  boys  for  apprentices  to  select 
them  from  these  boys.  We  think  it  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction. 

And  as  I  said  before,  we  have  never  had  any  trouble 
about  getting  mechanics,  foremen  and  superintendents,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing. 
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But  before  I  go  any  further  in  that  line,  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  another  thing.  Some  years  ago  we  bought  a  fac- 
tory in  our  line  of  business  down  at  Bridgeport.  It  was  com- 
pletely used  up  with  dry-rot  and  was  suffering  from  these 
technical  school  men.  We  took  at  least  twenty  foremen 
and  superintendents  and  put  them  down  there,  and  we  never 
missed  them  in  our  factory  one  minute;  the  sub-foremen  and 
men  under  them  dropped  right  into  the  positions,  and  every- 
thing went  along,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  exactly  the  same  as 
before.  So  I  might  say  that  we  are  not  suffering  from  this 
thing  that  Germany  seems  to  make  so  much  importance  of. 

But  in  regard  to  these  boys,  I  will  say  one  little  word 
further.  It  is  my  intention  to  pick  all  of  our  office  help 
from  them,  too.  That  is,  when  they  get  sixteen  years  old, 
and  they  come  there  into  the  factory,  and  the  office  wants  a 
boy  to  work  in  the  office  to  do  lots  of  the  work  that  they 
can  naturally  fall  right  into,  they  go  out  and  get  one  of 
these  boys,  and  they  grow  into  good  positions.  I  hope  I 
have  answered  your  question. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Ayer:  You  have  answered  every  point; 
yes,  sir. 

President  Delano  :  Mr.  Mark,  as  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cational Committee,  I  think  you  ought  to  say  a  few  words. 

Mr.  Clayton  Mark.  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  An- 
swering Mr.  Hughitt's  question  further,  in  regard  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  labor  unions,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  have  had  a  committee  on  industrial 
education  for  about  two  years.  Their  report  of  a  year  ago 
was  written,  as  I  understand,  by  Mr.  Winslow,  who 
addressed  us  last  Saturday  evening,  and  it  recommended 
vocational  education,  but  was  quite  positive  that  such  educa- 
tion should  be  given  in  connection  with  the  public  school 
system,  and  not  private  schools. 
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The  unionists  are  opposed  to  the  establishment  of 
private  schools  in  vocational  training,  and  further,  they 
insist  that  the  instruction  in  these  vocational  schools  shall 
be  given  by  practical  men  in  the  trades. 

Mr.  Crane  has  referred  to  boys  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen  who  are  unable  to  obtain  employment, 
owing  to  the  eight-hour  law,  and  who  are  going  to  the  bad 
on  our  streets.  The  statistics  show  that  there  are  about 
30,000  boys  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  in 
Chicago  who  are  neither  in  school  nor  at  work. 

Now,  it  is  proposed,  as  I  understand  it,  that  this  voca- 
tional education  that  we  are  favoring  is  to  do  something 
for  that  boy  after  he  leaves  the  elementary  school,  to  hitch 
him  up  and  keep  track  of  him  when  he  gets  into  the  industry, 
and  if  he  does  not  go  into  the  industry,  to  keep  him  at  school. 

I  think  that  is  about  all  I  have  to  say.  This  is  an  excep- 
tional opportunity  for  expression  on  this  subject  from  the 
members  of  the  club,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  hear  from 
several  more. 

President  Delano  :  The  chair  does  not  want  to  call  on 
the  members,  if  the  members  would  like  to  say  something. 

Mr.  Theodore  W.  Robinson:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  ref- 
erence to  Mr.  Crane's  remarks,  I  will  have  to  confess,  Mr. 
Crane,  and  gentlemen,  that  I  believe  in  technical  education. 

No  man  around  this  board  can  have  a  higher  regard  for 
the  magnificent  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Crane  than  I,  and 
I  believe  that  every  man  here  will  agree  with  the  sentiment 
that  Mr.  Crane  would  have  been  a  big  man,  even  had  he 
been   handicaped   with   a   college   education. 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Crane,  among  —  I  am  afraid  —  a 

very  few,  took  the  trouble  to  read  that  paper  that  I  delivered 

in  Boston  on  behalf  of  The  Commercial  Club.     As  Mr. 

Crane  in  part  criticised  —  mostly  criticised,  and  in  part 
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commended  it,  it  gradually  commenced  to  dawn  upon  me 
that  Mr.  Crane  was  reading  something  that  sounded  familiar; 
it  was  the  selfsame  address  that  I  made  in  Boston  on 
industrial  education. 

Now,  there  are  always  two  sides  to  these  questions. 
You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear.  There 
have  been  a  great  many  men  gone  to  the  devil  because  they 
went  to  college.     These  things  are  true. 

For  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry.  For  twenty-five  years  and  more  I  have  been 
intimately  associated  with  men  under  me  and  over  me  and 
with  me  who  were  technically  trained,  and  who  have  had 
their  education  through  the  school  of  hard  experience. 

In  a  paper  that  came  across  my  desk  the  other  day  — 
I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Crane,  whether  I  was  indebted  to  you 
for  that  or  not,  but  it  was  one  of  your  addresses  —  it 
referred  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  of  which  I  am  a  graduate.  It 
referred  to  the  fact,  as  I  recall,  that  Technology  did  not 
respond  in  reply  to  a  question  I  think  you  propounded  as  to 
the  requests  that  they  had  from  different  manufacturers  for 
their  graduates.  And  the  remark  was  also  made  that  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  not  one  of  that  number, 
as  calling  upon  the  different  technical  schools  for  technical 
men. 

That  is  correct,  I  believe,  although  perhaps  there  I 
might  say  that  the  Corporation  only  does  that  sort  of  thing, 
as  far  as  it  does  that  sort  of  thing,  through  the  subsidiary 
companies. 

That  paper  was  read  to  me  —  I  say  read,  because  un- 
fortunately I  have  not  been  able  to  use  my  eyes  for  the  last 
four  or  five  days  —  read  to  me  last  night,  and  it  interested 
me  to  look  up  to  find  out  what  the  facts  really  were  regarding 
one  of  the  large  subsidiary  companies  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  with  reference  to  technically  trained  men. 
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I  really  did  not  know  myself,  because  our  system  is  not  like 
some  of  them.  Mr.  Crane,  you  referred  to  the  Westinghouse 
and  to  the  Edison  people  as  two  institutions  particularly 
that  were  not  calling  on  some  of  our  technical  schools. 

Our  system  has  been  rather  to  leave  it  with  the  head 
engineer  of  our  works  —  to  leave  that  question  of  men  with 
him,  depending  upon  him,  however,  for  results. 

In  other  words,  we  have  not  attempted  to  formulate 
any  policy  as  to,  for  instance,  the  superintendent  of  our 
South  Chicago  mill,  or  the  Gary  mill,  as  to  whom  they 
should  employ.  The  question  of  men  is  left  to  those  men 
there.  And  they  turn,  as  a  practical  proposition,  very  large- 
ly to  the  heads  of  their  departments.  There  was  only  one 
requisite,  and  that  was  that  the  man  who  goes  to  the  shop 
shall  be  at  that  time  the  best  man  obtainable  for  the  par- 
ticular job  under  consideration. 

It  rather  interested  me  to  find  that  some  of  our  very 
able  men  are  men  who  have  been  trained  in  the  school  of 
hard  knocks.  But  it  likewise  was  rather  enlightening  in 
connection  with  this  discussion  to  ascertain  that  the  men 
in  high  positions,  the  president  of  our  company,  and  the 
other  head  officials,  were  all  college  men.  Take  South 
Chicago,  and  you  will  pardon  a  personal  illustration  here, 
because  this  is  a  matter  that  was  brought  out  in  one  of  Mr. 
Crane's  addresses  —  take  South  Chicago,  which  is  one  of 
our  largest  plants.  I  find  that  not  only  is  our  general  super- 
intendent there  a  college  man,  and  his  assistant,  first  assist- 
ant —  a  college  man,  but  of  eleven  different  operating 
departments,  there  are  eight  now  at  the  head  of  those 
departments  who  are  college  men  —  I  say  college  men,  or, 
technically  trained  men,  leaving  three  who  are  so-called 
practical  men. 

Now,  here  was  another  rather  interesting  thing.  Up 
to  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  of  course,  we  have 
had  a  great  many  laboratory  men,  that  is,  men  in  our  chemi- 
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cal  laboratories,  our  physical  laboratories;  in  fact,  as  Mr. 
Crane  knows,  the  steel  industry  has  been  builded  in  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  this  country  distinctly  along 
scientific  lines.  That  has  been  the  direct  line  of  its  growth, 
not  only  in  this  country  but  elsewhere,  and  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  physical 
and  chemical  questions  that  arise,  and  nothing  is  done  hit 
or  miss;  it  is  all  done  upon  scientific  reasoning  and  scientific 
determination.  And  I  know  that  this  statement  will  be 
interesting.  For  many  years  in  our  laboratory  at  South 
Chicago,  the  preference,  or  at  least  if  not  the  preference  — 
at  least  the  majority  of  the  men  in  our  laboratories  were 
young  men  who  came  up  along  lines  you  are  advocating,  Mr. 
Crane  —  were  practical  boys  who  came  up  from  our  "carbon 
room,"  we  as  term  it,  and  had  gradually  taken  on  their 
education  right  there  in  the  school  at  the  plant.  But  of 
later  years,  by  actual  experience,  better  results  were  ob- 
tained from  the  young  men  who  had  more  than  that  which 
these  other  boys  were  able  to  have  there.  They  had  what 
these  practical  boys  had,  and  then  they  had  more;  they  had 
back  of  it  the  theory.  Theory  is  no  good,  of  course,  with- 
out practice;  but  they  had  the  possibilities  which  apparently 
determined  it. 

So  far  as  the  steel  industry  is  concerned,  and  branching 
off  on  that  question  along  one  line  there,  the  figures  that 
Mr.  Crane  has  given  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  correct 
as  regards  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  and  to-day  in  the  steel 
industry.  When  I  first  became,  and  my  father  and  grand- 
father before  me  were  at  that  time  iron  and  steel  men  —  so 
I  have  lived  in  that  atmosphere  all  my  life,  and  perhaps 
prior  —  the  advances  that  have  been  made  in  this  country 
have  been  unsurpassed  in  any  country.  We  copied  from 
England,  and  at  the  time  we  commenced  to  copy  from  Eng- 
land, Germany  was  but  a  very  small  factor,  and  her  output 
was  extremely  small.  We  jumped  rapidly  from  fifty  tons 
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per  furnace,  as  Mr.  Crane  has  said,  up  to  eight  hundred 
tons  per  day  to-day. 

What  has  Germany  been  doing?  Germany  copied  what 
we  have  been  able  to  do  in  advance  of  England,  taking  mean- 
while the  best  possibilities  of  the  English  practice.  And 
to-day  the  Steel  Corporation  —  less  than  a  year  ago  —  have 
made  one  of  the  most  radical  departures,  in  blast  furnace 
practice  from  Germany,  while  Germany  in  turn,  in  the 
so-called  Deutscher  Kaiser  works,  which  are  known  as  the 
American  works  of  Germany,  has  been  directly  copying  the 
American  methods.  So  you  have  there  the  effects  of  the 
American  ingenuity,  push  and  drive,  backed  up  by  that 
careful,  painstaking,  scientific  method  of  the  Germans,  which 
we  have  never  had  the  patience  to  get  down  to. 

The  gas  engine  was  the  development  of  Germany  — 
when  I  say  the  development  of  Germany,  I  mean  of  course 
the  practical  development.  We  have  had  the  gas  engine  as 
a  gas  engine  for  a  great  many  years  here,  but  when  we  put  it 
in  at  our  Gary  plant  —  thousands  of  horse  power  gas  en- 
gines, why,  it  was  predicated  upon  what  we  learned  from 
Germany,  because  the  Germans  have  had  the  painstaking, 
careful  determination  to  go  into  it  and  demonstrate  its 
possibilities. 

And  so,  Mr.  Crane,  I  can  agree  with  you  that  the  school 
of  practical  work  and  hard  knocks  develops  great  men; 
likewise,  you  must  agree  with  me  that  some  of  the  scientific 
schools  likewise  develop  great  men.  Each  has  its  place. 
I  am  very,  very  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  what  Mr.  Crane  has  said,  and  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity   to    participate    in    this  discussion. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Wilson:  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
Crane  and  The  Commercial  Club,  of  which  he  is  a  part,  are 
working  along  practically  the  same  lines.  The  Club  has 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  and  money  to  this  work,  and  I 
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am  well  pleased  with  Mr.  Mark's  enlightenment  as  to  just 
what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Educational  Committee  of 
this  Club  in  asking  Mr.  Cooley  to  make  his  investigation. 

Since  Mr.  Mark  made  that  remark  that  the  object 
of  this  investigation  by  the  Club  was  to  take  care  of,  as 
he  says,  the  large  number  of  boys,  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
of  them  —  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Club  could  not  possibly 
be  in  a  better  work  than  philanthropic  and  altruistic  efforts 
of  that  kind. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  great  deal  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Crane.  And  I  also  think,  as  Mr.  Robinson  has 
suggested,  that  possibly  we  might  work  together.  Mr. 
Crane  or  any  other  great  manufacturer  might  be  able  to 
carry  on  such  work  as  this  Club  proposes  of  his  own  volition, 
by  going  out  in  a  philanthropic  way  and  saying  to  a  lot  of 
young  men,  "  Come  to  me,  I  will  teach  you,  or  if  there  are 
too  many  of  you,  I  will  establish  a  school,"  which  is  a  great 
thing  to  have  done  for  their  benefit.  But  few  men  are  in 
the  position  to  do  as  Mr.  Crane  has  done.  Few  men,  per- 
haps, have  large  enough  factories  to  admit  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity for  young  men. 

Now,  I  sincerely  hope  that,  with  Mr.  Crane's  wonderful 
experience,  and  with  the  experience  that  the  Club  has 
gained  in  Mr.  Cooley's  investigation,  and  with  the  knowledge 
we  all  have  of  what  is  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
we  can  get  together  upon  some  practical  line  of  work. 

Not  being  a  member  of  the  Educational  Committee,  I 
think  I  can  voice  the  sentiments  perhaps  of  a  large  number 
of  our  fellow  members  that  we  hardly  have  known  just  yet 
what  the  Club  is  going  to  recommend.  Perhaps  it  is  too 
early  to  ask  the  committee  what  the  Club  is  going  to  recom- 
mend, but  if  the  recommendations  come  along  the  line  of 
attempting  to  take  care  of  a  lot  of  boys  to  the  number  of 
thirty  thousand  that  are  on  our  streets  with  nothing  to  do, 
even  if  we  make  enormous  mistakes  in  that  attempt,  that  of 
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itself  is  a  great  big  work.  So  that  I  sincerely  trust  and 
believe,  as  far  as  I  can  see  from  this  discussion  to-night, 
that  Mr.  Crane  agrees  with  us  and  we  agree  with  him.  We 
are  all  trying  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  I  hope  that 
pretty  soon  we  will  get  down  to  some  practical  method  of 
starting  it. 

I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Mark  if  he  has  in  mind  the  establishing 
of  new  schools  or  installing  in  the  present  schools  a  system  of 
practical  mechanical  education? 

Mr.  Clayton  Mark:  I  will  say,  Mr.  President,  that  that 
detail  has  hardly  been  worked  out.  But  Mr.  Cooley  finds 
that  the  best  work  abroad  is  done  in  schools  that  are  sepa- 
rately established,  schools  that  are  equipped  to  do  just  this 
vocational  work.  They  are  hitched  up  to  the  public  schools 
by  having  the  superintendent  of  schools  connected  with  the 
board  of  administration, 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  in  July  of  this  year  passed  a 
vocational  educational  law  which  is  a  very  good  example, 
according  to  Mr.  Cooley's  estimate,  for  the  State  of  Illinois, 
and  it  provides  for  a  separate  board  of  administration. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Turner:  Mr.  President,  I  have  had 
some  little  experience  myself,  and  one  rather  amusing  in- 
cident occurring  between  a  graduate  of  the  industrial  school 
and  a  graduate  from  the  higher  technical  schools. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  Dr.  Gunsaulus  came  to  me 
and  asked  if  I  could  use  some  of  the  boys  from  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  Armour  Institute,  and  I  said,  "Yes,  I  will  take 
a  dozen  of  them  if  they  are  willing  to  come  into  my  works 
and  learn  practically  what  they  are  supposed  to  have 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  theory  at  the  school."  "Oh," 
he  says,  "they  will." 

Well,  eleven  out  of  the  twelve  wanted  to  be  superintend- 
ents and  foremen  or  something;  there  was  only  one  that  was 
willing  to  put  on  some  overalls  and  get  to  work. 
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Now,  I  find  that  I  have  known  of  a  number  of  instances 
where  the  graduates  of  the  higher  technical  schools  are  less 
conceited  than  the  boys  who  come  out  of  the  training  schools. 
I  know  of  one  instance  where  a  young  man  came  out  of 
Cornell,  and  came  home  the  next  morning,  and  got  up  early 
and  went  out  to  Burnside  and  applied  to  the  superintendent 
for  a  job,  was  promised  it,  came  back  to  the  city,  bought  a 
suit  of  overalls,  and  went  back  to  Burnside  and  worked 
there  for  several  months.  There  is  just  that  little  point,  a 
sort  of  hiatus  between  the  graduate  of  the  manual  training 
school  and  the  man  who  has  got  far  enough  up  to  know 
enough  to  know  when  he  comes  out  of  school  that  he  doesn't 
know  it  all,  and  he  has  got  to  start  again.  That  is  just  one 
little  point  that  I  discovered  in  my  experience  in  the  employ- 
ment of  men. 

President  Delano:  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
of  the  other  members. 

Mr.  David  R.  Forgan:  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  want 
to  say  anything  about  the  subject,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that, 
before  we  separate,  if  the  discussion  is  over,  we  ought  to 
record  our  satisfaction  to  some  extent  in  some  way  of  the 
work  of  the  Educational  Committee.  I  have  been  connected 
with  it  by  being  president  of  the  Club  last  year,  and  have 
seen  a  lot  of  it,  and  I  believe  you  should  all  know  that  there 
is  no  more  important  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  Club ; 
in  fact,  the  Educational  Committee  is  doing  the  most  impor- 
tant work  of  the  Club  to-day,  and  doing  the  most  arduous 
work  of  the  Club. 

I  sometimes  have  a  feeling  that  in  the  Club  we  do  not 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  work  of  our  committees;  we  do 
not  say  an  encouraging  word  to  the  chairmen  of  these  com- 
mittees often  enough.  And  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  disperse  to-night  without  recording  in  some  way  our 
approval  of  the  work  of  the  Educational  Committee  up 
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to  date.  I  feel,  for  one,  that  there  is  very  little  if  any  incon- 
sistency between  the  thought  of  Dr.  Cooley's  report  from 
Germany  of  what  we  might  get  out  of  that,  and  Mr.  Crane's 
ideas.  As  Mr.  Wilson  says,  we  are  all  aiming  for  the  same 
thing,  and  we  are  getting  at  it  perhaps  from  a  little  different 
standpoint,  but  we  will  all  agree  that  the  work  of  vocational 
education  is  a  most  important  one,  and  we  could  not  devote 
ourselves  to  any  more  important  question  than  the  discus- 
sion and  investigation  of  what  is  best  for  this  country. 

Now,  that  is  being  done  by  the  Educational  Committee. 
I  think  Dr.  Cooley  made  a  remarkably  interesting  report 
to-night.  I  enjoyed  every  word  of  it,  and  it  is  a  pretty  hard 
thing  to  speak  for  an  hour  on  a  subject  like  that  and  hold 
the  attention  of  every  one,  as  he  did  to-night.  He  showed 
that  he  had  not  been  idle  by  any  means  when  he  was  abroad. 

Therefore,  I  should  like  to  move,  while  of  course  I  do 
not  wish  at  this  time  to  commit  the  Club  to  anything  that 
would  be  premature  —  I  should  like  to  move,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  meeting  to-night  be  approved  as  a  report  to  date 
of  the  work  of  the  Educational  Committee,  and  that  the 
thanks  of  the  Club  be  accorded  to  that  committee  for  its 
work  so  far. 

(Motion  seconded.) 

President  Delano  :  You  have  heard  the  motion.  All 
in  favor  of  it  will  signify  by  saying  aye.     The  ayes  have  it. 

Mr.  Crane,  before  we  close  the  meeting,  would  you  like 
to  say  a  few  words  on  anything? 

Mr.  Richard  T.  Crane,  Sr  :  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
I  am  pretty  well  talked  out,  but  I  have  a  pamphlet  here  on 
the  technical  schools,  which  I  think  would  be  interesting. 

I  won't  burden  you  with  a  lot  of  detail,  but  I  will  give 
you  one  or  two  instances.  There  was  a  very  fine  gentle- 
man here  years  ago,  that  probably  none  of  you  gentlemen 
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knew,  who  was  running  the  Star  and  Crescent  Mills  over  at 
Randolph  street  bridge.  He  was  a  perfectly  elegant  gen- 
tleman, and  he  had  one  of  these  nice  sons  that  he  was  going 
to  make  a  great  man  of,  a  splendid  fellow,  fine  presence  and 
address;  one  of  the  finest  young  men  you  ever  saw.  He 
went  to  that  wonderful  place  called  Boston  Tech.  He 
came  back  to  Chicago.  I  knew  him  very  well.  He  was 
a  splendid  fellow,  too,  and  we  put  him  in  our  drafting  room. 
We  were  building  elevators,  and  we  were  experimenting 
with  an  elevator  on  a  very  much  higher  pressure  than  those 
we  had  been  using  before,  and  had  put  a  few  of  them  in  up 
in  Milwaukee,  but  we  were  not  quite  satisfied  with  them. 
Mr.  Field  was  then  building  his  building  at  the  corner  of 
Randolph  and  State  streets,  just  before  the  World's  Fair, 
and  his  architect  insisted  that  we  put  in  these  machines. 
We  protested  against  them,  saying  that  it  was  only  in  a 
state  of  experiment  and  we  were  not  satisfied  with  it. 
But  he  said,  "If  you  don't  put  them  in  I  will  get  them  some 
place  else."  Well,  we  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  put  it  in, 
and  we  started  in  to  rectify  the  defects  by  making  it  a 
radically  different  machine.  We  put  this  Boston  Tech 
fellow  on  the  job,  and  he  planned  a  machine,  and  we  went 
to  work  and  built  it.  I  kept  cautioning  him,  week  after 
week,  to  be  sure  there  was  no  mistake  in  the  machine.  I 
said,  "When  Mr.  Field  comes  to  start  that  up  in  his  building, 
if  these  machines  don't  work  right,  there  will  be  the  old 
Harry  to  pay,  for  he  wants  to  show  that  building  off  to  the 
visitors  in  Chicago  at  the  World's  Fair.  When  we  came  to 
start  that  machine  up,  it  would  not  lift  one  pound  —  the 
most  idiotic  thing  that  a  man  ever  saw.  I  will  just  fire 
off  one  more  barrel. 

We  were  putting  up  a  building  some  time  ago,  and  it  was 
about  the  time  the  trained  engineer  came  in  to  do  the  engi- 
neering part  of  the  building.     I  asked  him  to  prepare  a 
plan  for  a  factory,  and  he  brought  it  to  me  and  I  looked  it 
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over,  and  I  said,  "For  God's  sake,  what  are  you  doing 
with  these  foundations,  these  tremendous  foundations?" 
"Oh,"  he  says,  "they  are  all  right;  they  have  been  figured 
over;  the  engineer  knows  his  business;  they  are  all  right." 
I  said,  "That  is  all  nonsense;  they  are  not  all  right  by  a  great 
deal."  But  he  insisted  that  they  were.  But  I  was  so  sure 
about  it  that  I  went  and  dug  up  the  ground  under  a  building 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  found  they  were  about  three 
times  too  large,  and  I  told  him,  "You  cut  those  founda- 
tions down  to  about  half  size."  But  he  said,  "Oh,  it  cannot 
be  done,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake."  I  said,  "You  cut 
them  down  or  throw  up  the  job."  We  put  them  in,  and  it 
was  as  sound  as  a  rock,  and  there  has  never  been  a  bit  of 
settling  in  it,  and  they  were  only  half  the  size.  That  is 
another  specimen  of  that  kind  of  engineering. 

President  Delano  :  Mr.  Cooley,  would  you  like  to  say 
a  few  words  in  closing? 

Dr.  Edwin  G.  Cooley:  I  was  impressed  with  another 
thing  on  the  other  side  that  I  did  not  mention,  that  I  believe 
I  would  like  to  speak  of,  and  that  was  the  ability  of  the 
Germans,  by  means  of  their  organization,  to  spread  the  good 
news  of  any  improvement  that  would  come  along  in  techni- 
cal lines. 

It  came  about  in  this  way :  I  dropped  into  the  machine 
trades  school  in  Cologne  one  day,  and  the  man  at  the  head 
of  it  did  not  speak  any  English,  and  my  German  was  not 
first-class.  But  I  got  along  pretty  well.  I  noticed  after  a 
while  a  tall  fellow  who  was  listening  to  the  conversation, 
and  he  volunteered  once  or  twice  to  help  me  out.  I  found 
he  knew  English,  and  I  was  interested  in  getting  better 
acquainted  with  him.  He  finally  took  me  down  to  his 
shop.  He  had  been  allowed  to  put  in  a  special  shop  in  this 
machine  trades  school,  which  had  been  fitted  up  by  this 
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Deutsche  Verein  I  mentioned  to  develop  the  process  of 
acetylene  gas  welding.  This  man  had  come  over  to  America 
in  1893  to  the  World's  Fair  with  a  bunch  of  Austrians  who 
organized  "Old  Vienna,"  which  it  was  expected  would  do 
something  to  sell  Austrian  goods,  but  in  place  of  that  it 
became  a  great  amusement  resort,  as  some  of  you  remember. 
He  said  he  had  remained  here  some  years.  He  had  been 
trained  as  an  engineer,  but  did  not  know  the  language  very 
well,  and  he  did  not  get  into  business  at  all,  but  had  stayed 
on  here  until  1900,  and  then  went  back  to  Germany. 

He  got  acquainted  with  a  Frenchman  who  had  started 
this  process  of  welding,  and  learned  the  process  and  traveled 
with  him  to  exhibit  the  process,  using  acetylene  gas  and  oxy- 
gen for  welding.  He  became  an  advisory  engineer  for  a  lot 
of  the  big  fellows  like  the  Krupps  in  the  Rhine  country,  and 
traveled  around  visiting  factories  and  giving  suggestions 
as  to  what  he  thought  would  be  improvements  in  their  work. 

This  Deutsche  Verein  got  hold  of  the  fellow  and  insisted 
upon  putting  him  in  this  school  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
what  he  knew  to  the  German  workingmen.  The  German 
ministry  sent  a  representative  from  every  district  to  Cologne 
in  April,  at  Easter  time,  to  spend  their  vacation  there  and 
learn  that  process  of  this  man. 

The  next  vacation  they  sent  foremen  and  engineers  from 
these  shops,  who  came  there  to  learn  from  this  man,  and  so 
that  knowledge  has  gone  all  over  Germany.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful process.  It  is  used  in  one  or  two  places  in  Chicago,  but 
here  it  is  a  secret  process.  Germany  sees  to  it  that  they  all 
know  about  it.  They  themselves  employed  that  man  to 
teach  these  men,  and  they  go  back  and  teach  the  young 
engineers,  and  in  a  little  while  everybody  is  familiar  with 
the  process.  They  have  revolutionized  the  making  of  a  lot 
of  things  by  means  of  this  process,  tubing,  certain  sized 
tea-pots  — in  place  of  brazing,  they  weld  them.  He  can 
weld  copper  and  aluminum,  copper  and  iron,  and  it  is  a  very 
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wonderful  thing.  He  is  running  an  engine,  too,  under 
government  inspection,  at  Dortmund,  without  a  single  rivet. 
They  were  running  an  automobile  manufactured  by  this 
process.  The  interesting  thing  is  that  by  means  of  this 
system,  with  the  schools  managed  by  practical  men,  the 
German  government  is  able  to  take  advantage  of  what  their 
people  do.  The  German  has  that  power  of  adaptation 
because  of  his  education  and  training,  and  he  is  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  discoveries  of  other  nations  and  put  them 
into  practice  and  beat  the  Englishman  out  in  his  own  coun- 
try. 

President  Delano  :     Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your 
attendance  at  this  meeting.     The  meeting  is  adjourned. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIRST 
REGULAR  MEETING 

Saturday,  December  9,  1911 

Closed  Meeting;  President  Delano  Presiding 

PROGRAM 

On  Closed  Meetings*   ....  Marvin  Hughitt 

The  Trusts Alfred  L.  Baker 

Vocational  Education  ....  William  L.  Brown 
Some  Phases  of  the  Club's  Activity  in 

the  Work  of  its  Committees    .         .  Clyde  M.  Can* 

Co-operation John  W.  Scott 

The  Welfare  of  Chicago  .  .  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 
Public  Service  Corporations         .  .         .     Samuel  Insull 

Business Louis  F.  Swift 

Currency  Legislation  and  Currency 

Reform  ....  George  M.  Reynolds 

Industrial  Insurance  ....       Charles  H.  Thorne 

General  Discussion: 

Edward  A.  Turner  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Walter  H.  Wilson  Charles  H.  Wacker 

Julius  Rosenwald  Harold  F.  McCormick 

President  Delano:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to 
order.  In  response  to  request  that  he  address  the  Club 
at  this  meeting,  Mr.  Marvin  Hughitt  has  sent  a  letter  which 
I  would  like  to  read  at  this  meeting.  Mr.  Hughitt's  letter 
is  as  follows : 

"November  22,  1911. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Delano:  I  am  this  morning  in  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  21st  instant,  calling  attention  to  the 

♦Letter. 
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character  of  the  meeting  of  The  Commercial  Club  to  be 
held  on  December  9th,  and  note  your  suggestion  that  I 
speak  for  a  few  moments  before  the  members  on  one  of 
three  topics  which  you  submit  to  my  choice. 

"Needless  to  say,  I  sincerely  regret  that  unavoidable 
absence  from  the  city  will  prevent  my  attendance  at  this 
most  interesting  meeting. 

"Personally,  I  greatly  enjoy  the  closed  meetings  of 
the  club,  with  the  opportunity  they  afford  for  the  members 
to  discuss  freely  and  frankly  matters  of  public  interest 
or  affairs  within  the  scope  of  the  action  of  the  Club.  This 
was  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  older  Club  in  the  days 
of  its  most  noteworthy  efforts.  Men  who  did  things  and 
never  liked  to  talk  about  them,  nor  could  be  induced  to 
talk  publicly  with  a  table  full  of  reporters  near  at  hand  to 
record  their  words,  talked  briefly  and  wisely,  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  members  and  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of 
the  organization.  The  meetings  were  quite  in  the  nature 
of  consultations  on  matters  of  public  interest  and  were 
really  most  interesting. 

"As  one  of  the  older  members  of  the  Club,  I  wish  we 
might  have  frequent  meetings  of  this  nature.  Our  stated 
banquets  with  speakers  on  chosen  topics  are,  of  course, 
entirely  proper  and  helpful,  but  supplementing  them  with 
a  larger  number  of  closed  meetings  —  meetings  for  work  — 
it  seems  to  me  would  be  promotive  of  good  feeling,  effective 
work,  and  would  create  a  spirit  that  would  make  the  mem- 
bership very  interesting  indeed. 

"I  trust  you  will  pardon  these  reflections.  Your  note 
gave  me  the  opportunity  to  give  voice  to  them. 

"Again  regretting  that  I  cannot  be  with  the  members 
of  the  Club  on  the  9th  prox.,  I  am, 

"Yours  most  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Marvin  Hughitt. 
"Mr.  Frederic  A.  Delano,   Chicago,  Illinois." 
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In  this  room,  where  we  are  so  familiar  with  the  surround- 
ings, it  seems  to  me  as  though  we  ought  to  have  a  better 
time  and  more  good  feeling  than  we  can  possibly  have 
at  our  more  formal  dinners. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  your  time,  but  we  will  proceed 
to  the  business  of  the  meeting.  As  you  know,  we  have 
asked  about  a  dozen  men  to  speak,  and  I  have  said  to  them 
that  I  would  like  to  have  them  limit  their  remarks  to  five 
minutes.  Some  of  them  said  that  they  would  be  limited 
more  than  that,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  bear  with 
them. 

The  first  gentleman  on  our  list  is  one  of  the  very  loyal, 
old-time  members  of  The  Commercial  Club,  but  yet,  as  I 
said  to  him  the  other  day,  I  sincerely  believe  he  is  one  of 
the  men  who  does  not  grow  old,  who  is  as  young  as  any  of 
us  to-day,  Mr.  John  J.  Glessner. 


OPTIMISM 

MR.    JOHN   J.    GLESSNER 

Gentlemen  of  the  Commercial  Club:  I  haven't  any 
message  of  startling  importance  to  deliver,  even  at  the 
command  of  President  Delano,  though  as  I  am  some- 
times pessimistic  myself,  I  think  it  would  be  opportune 
to  strike  a  note  of  optimism.  The  daily  papers  are  filled 
with  crimes  and  rumors  of  crime,  commercial  disasters 
actual  and  predicted,  and  yet  the  world  is  full  of  good  and 
Chicago  has  its  full  share,  as  witness  the  public  spirit  of 
its  citizens  in  their  devotion  to  good  causes,  in  their  efforts 
to  forward  the  city  plan,  in  aid  of  various  charities,  the 
stand  for  general  and  better  directed  education,  the  efforts 
to  detect  and  drive  out  corruption  in  politics,  and  to  throttle 
and  sequester  the  vice  that  destroys  the  young.  Construct- 
ive policies  for  good  greatly  outweigh  our  carelessness,  and 
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really,  if  there  is  occasion  for  criticism,  are  we  not  trying  to 
make  this  community  grow  in  grace  just  a  little  faster  than 
it  can  assimilate  graciousness? 

Even  we  older  men  need  not  feel  out  of  place  in  the  rush 
and  roar  and  bustle  of  Chicago,  but  rather  are  we  superior 
to  it,  for  we  may  step  aside  a  moment  to  suggest  a  little 
conservatism?  Not  that  ultra  sort  that  says,  "Undertake 
no  new  thing  until  the  old  is  completed."  That  is  too  slow; 
that  conservatism  is  too  hard  a  brake  on  progress;  but  let 
us  not  start  a  new  thing  that  will  prevent  completion  of  the 
old  or  distract  public  thought  from  the  thing  that  is  only 
partly  provided  for.  Let  us  start  no  new  club  or  new  charity 
or  new  enterprise  if  an  existing  one  can  be  broadened  enough 
in  scope  to  take  in  both.  Don't  let  what  we  have  languish 
in  ardor  for  starting  something  new.  Elimination  of  waste 
in  charity  or  in  public  work  is  quite  as  important  as  in  your 
private  affairs  and  mine. 

Within  the  last  day  or  so  I  have  heard  the  old  argument 
repeated,  that  the  Commercial  and  Merchants  Clubs  should 
never  have  united;  but  that  union  was  bound  to  come  soon 
or  late  after  one  fashion  or  another.  Criticism  may  justly 
lie  in  the  method  of  union,  but  the  practical  result  was  fore 
gone.  If  the  membership  limit  of  the  older  club  had  been 
enlarged  somewhat,  and  if  members  of  the  younger  club  as 
they  reached  years,  let  us  say,  of  discretion,  had  graduated 
into  the  older  body,  there  would  have  been  room  for  both 
and  no  occasion  for  starting  another  club.  But  we  did  not 
do  it  that  way.  The  time  for  regrets  has  passed,  if  ever 
there  was  such  a  time.  There  are  no  regrets.  The  time  for 
work  is  ever  present.  But  let  us  not  have  too  many  things 
going  at  once,  lest  we  spread  out  so  thin  as  to  be  ineffective. 
With  ninety  members  there  are  apt  to  be  forty-five  different 
opinions  on  policies  and  methods,  and  it  is  for  the  President 
and  Executive  Committee  to  harmonize  them  —  as  they  do. 

We  know  there  are  evils  to  be  eradicated  and  crimes  to 
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be  detected  and  punished.  If  Society  does  not  always 
inflict  as  speedy,  condign  and  spectacular  punishment  as 
you  and  I  think  deserved,  yet  it  does  inflict  some;  and,  after 
all,  the  object  is  not  to  punish  for  the  sake  of  punishment, 
but  to  deter  and  correct. 

We  may  not  at  all  times  know  when  we  are  wrong,  nor 
exactly  the  extent  of  our  transgressions,  but  we  will  get 
around  even  to  the  proper  control  of  the  so-called  combina- 
tion in  restraint  of  trade.  The  public  will  think  more  clearly 
on  this  subject  after  awhile,  and  then  we  shall  find  some 
proper  regulation,  and  the  public  and  the  courts  and  the 
legislature  will  learn  that  it  is  proper  to  penalize,  not  initia- 
tive and  enterprise  and  great  capital  and  great  power,  but 
only  the  wrong  use  of  them — only  when  they  oppress  and 
destroy,  not  when  they  create  and  build  up. 

We  will  evolve  a  true  definition  of  monopoly.  Now  one 
man  says  40  per  cent;  another,  50  per  cent;  a  third,  60  per 
cent  of  the  total  trade  in  one  line,  but  I  submit  there  can  be 
no  real  monopoly  in  any  line,  even  up  to  the  control  of  99 
per  cent  of  the  total  trade  in  the  country,  if  the  conditions 
are  such  that  any  man  can  get  into  that  business  if  he  wishes. 

The  Government  itself  is  the  most  conspicuous  creator 
and  upbuilder  and  supporter  of  monopoly  in  the  United 
States,  in  its  exorbitant  protective  tariff  and  its  patent 
and  copyright  laws.  Personally,  I  hold  the  former  to  be 
indefensible  and  the  latter  to  be  beneficial  and  proper  en- 
couragement to  original  effort  for  the  advantage  of  the 
community. 

There  is  some  smoke,  some  filth,  some  graft  and  much 
self-seeking  all  about  us,  but  there  are  great  enterprises, 
great  charities,  great  kindliness  of  spirit;  the  vast  majority 
of  men  are  honest  and  of  good  intent;  the  cause  of  right 
and  justice  greatly  overbalances  that  of  evil,  and  altogether 
this  is  a  pretty  good  world  and  improving  all  the  time,  and 
it  is  up  to  each  of  us  to  see  that  it  continues  to  improve. 
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President  Delano  :  We  have  a  man  in  our  number  who 
is  rather  famous  for  saying  exactly  what  he  thinks  in  a 
pretty  forcible  way.  He  steps  into  the  marketplace  to- 
night and  is  going  to  speak  to  us  on  the  subject  that  we  all 
seem  to  have  heard  of  a  good  deal,  "Trusts,"  Mr.  Alfred 
L.  Baker. 


TRUSTS 

MR.  ALFRED   L.   BAKER 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Members:  In  order  to  qual- 
ify for  membership  in  The  Commercial  Club,  a  man  must 
be  something  more  than  a  successful  business  man,  some- 
thing more  than  an  accumulator  of  mere  wealth. 

It  is  this  supreme  quality  for  which  we  search  in  the 
selection  of  new  members.  It  is  the  possession  of  this 
"something  more"  which  gives  to  The  Commercial  Club  its 
character,  which  constitutes  the  essence,  the  spirit,  the 
genius  of  the  Club. 

We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  past  achievements, 
but  all  the  less  on  this  account  do  we  propose  to  sit  com- 
placently on  the  fence  passively  viewing  the  procession  of 
events  as  they  continue  to  move  by. 

A  closed  meeting  such  as  this  is  significant  of  a  renewed 
spirit  of  energy, —  a  reawakening  of  our  deeper  purpose 
to  get  together  for  the  friendly  interchange  of  views.  To 
discuss  questions  frankly,  freely  and  intimately,  will,  in 
my  judgment,  assist  each  one  of  us  to  clearer  thinking, 
and  will  disturb  the  inertia  of  our  equanimity  into  more 
serious  activity. 

It  is  our  good  fortune  to  be  living  in  a  time  big  with 
events,  and  correspondingly  great  with  opportunities. 
Like  the  formative  period  in  which  was  adopted  the  Federal 
Constitution;  like  the  period  in  which  was  solved  the  question 
of  slavery  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union;  so  is  our  own 
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age  engaged  in  the  solution  of  fundamental  and  momentous 
problems. 

Combinations  of  corporations  have  been  amassing  on 
such  a  gigantic  scale  that,  in  place  of  continuing  mere 
business  questions,  they  have  become  social  and  political 
problems  of  national  consideration.  The  relationship  of 
these  combinations  to  the  Government  and  to  the  people 
constitutes  the  most  compelling  situation  of  the  hour. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  not  opposed 
to  combinations  of  corporations  nor  to  what  is  termed  big 
business.  They  are  opposed  to  discriminations  —  to  reduc- 
ing prices  in  one  locality  in  order  to  drive  out  a  competitor 
and  to  advancing  prices  in  another  region  where  no  rivalry 
exists, —  also  to  compelling  a  customer  of  a  monopolistic 
commodity  to  favor  this  same  corporation  in  the  purchase 
of  other  commodities  which  are  still  on  a  competitive  basis. 
They  are  opposed  to  fortunes  made  by  a  favored  few  by 
reason  of  private  information  due  to  their  relationship  with 
the  management; — they  are  opposed  to  the  huge  fortunes 
made  by  promoters,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  services 
rendered,  which  become  a  heavy  tax  on  the  future  earnings 
of  the  corporation;  —  and  also  to  a  failure  to  recognize  the 
responsibilities  of  trusteeship;  in  a  word,  they  are  opposed 
to  the  misuse  of  power. 

These  evils  are  those  which  have  grown  out  of  combina- 
tions, and  which  are  not  wholly  unnatural.  They  are  the 
by-products,  the  evil  outcroppings  of  an  unparalleled  epoch 
of  industrial  reorganization  and  business  reconstruction. 

Federal  incorporation,  supervision  and  publicity,  regula- 
tion of  stock  issues,  and  adjustment  of  promoters'  fees, 
the  auditing  of  accounts  perhaps  similar  in  method  to  the 
national  bank  examinations,  are  practical  measures  which, 
to  a  large  extent,  will  remedy  these  evils. 

Price  regulation,  of  which  some  are  so  fearful,  will 
result  only  because  these  other  measures  fail;  and  if  they 
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do  fail,  then  the  penalty  of  the  further  misuse  of  power 
should  be  the  regulation  of  prices  by  the  Government. 

But  this  more  perfect  industrial  system,  constructed 
out  of  the  ruins  of  self-destructive  competition,  when  seen 
in  the  perspective  will  be  a  great  achievement  and  take  its 
place  in  the  progressive  evolution  of  our  advancing  civiliza- 
tion. 

We  may  at  times  regret  the  passing  of  the  day  when  the 
shoemaker  himself  made  all  the  parts  of  the  shoe,  and  when 
the  completed  clock  was  the  product  of  one  man's  workman- 
ship; and  we  may  regret  the  advent  of  the  so-called  factory 
system,  where  thousands  of  men  and  women  are  engaged 
in  mere  automatic  work,  employed  on  some  one  part  of  the 
process  with  no  knowledge  of  the  completed  whole,  but  it 
would  be  quixotic  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  we  can  now 
break  down  the  factory  system  and  do  away  with  the  modern 
method  of  production,  manufacture  and  distribution. 

You  may  turn  back  the  hands  of  the  clock,  but  you  can 
not  arrest  the  movement  of  time. 

It  is  equally  futile  to  force  a  separation  into  their  com- 
ponent parts  of  those  large  corporations  which  have  been 
formed  in  the  normal  course  of  events  by  the  union  of  many 
smaller  corporations. 

To  force  only  an  apparent,  or  even  a  real,  competitive 
condition  among  a  very  few  people  belonging  to  a  very 
small  class  of  the  community  does  not,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  average  man,  or  to  a  "  liberty  -loving  people, "  enlarge 
the  field  of  individual  initiative  or  "preserve  the  equality  of 
opportunity." 

By  way  of  illustration,  railroad  consolidations,  in  spite 
of  restraining  laws  and  public  opposition,  have  gone  steadily 
forward  until  they  have  practically  resolved  themselves 
into  three  controlling  groups.  The  decision  in  the  Northern 
Securities  case  may  have  prevented  the  final  consummation 
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of  these  three  groups  into  one,  but  the  public  are  indifferent 
whether  the  railroads  of  our  country  are  under  the  dominion 
of  three  railroad  kings  or  one.  They  are,  however,  pro- 
foundly concerned  that  the  Government  shall  supervise 
and  regulate  the  railroads. 

Combinations  in  the  industrial  world  by  reason  of  an 
impelling  economic  force  have  gone  forward  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner  and  in  spite  of  the  Sherman  Law. 

The  public  recognize  the  industrial  usefulness  of  com- 
binations and  appreciate  their  economic  and  social  value 
when  under  governmental  regulation;  it  is  obvious  that  any 
other  logical  view  reverts  to  widespread  competitive  condi- 
tions with  smaller  units  of  business. 

The  middle-of-the-road  method  which  splits  up  into  a 
few  corporations  a  combination  which  has  attained  to  the 
size  of  a  so-called  monopoly  results  in  no  benefit  to  either 
the  consumer  or  the  public,  and  by  the  disintegration  of  such 
a  combination  there  no  longer  exists  the  legal  or  political 
basis  for  government  regulation.  A  restricted  field  of 
competition  in  which  but  few  compete  means  nothing  and 
arrives  nowhere. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  provide  in  supplementary  leg- 
islation that  instead  of  entering  a  decree  of  dissolution  against 
an  illegal  combination,  such  a  combination  should  be  ad- 
judged a  monopoly  to  be  regulated  by  an  Industrial  Com- 
mission under  government  supervision? 

All  combinations  of  corporations  are  more  or  less  in 
restraint  of  trade;  which  of  them  come  under  the  interpreta- 
tion of  an  undue  and  illegal  restraint  of  trade  depends  now 
solely  upon  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  no 
one  can  know  just  what  shades  of  differences  or  what  cir- 
cumstances will  determine  in  each  case  the  court's  decision. 

On  account  of  the  present  uncertainty  of  their  legal 
status,  most  of  our  large  corporations  are  in  a  state  of 
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doubt  and  hesitation,  and  must  go  before  the  court  or  some 
governmental  agency  for  either  approval  or  reorganization, 
whilst  any  further  combinations  are  completely  blocked. 

Our  great  industrial  system,  which  has  so  marvelously 
developed,  is  this  country's  most  skillful  weapon  for  inter- 
national industrial  warfare,  in  which  warfare  the  most 
successful  nation  will  be  the  real  world  power,  not  as  in  the 
old  days  by  the  barbarity  of  the  sword,  but  by  the  peaceful 
power  of  more  intelligently  organized  industry.  This 
wonderful  system  should  not  be  destroyed,  nor  even  muti- 
lated, as  is  now  being  attempted. 

Prosecuting  attorneys  are  not  so  much  needed  as  con- 
structive statesmanship,  a  statesmanship  through  which 
the  system  may  be  wrought  into  a  more  complete  and 
harmonious  whole.  Thus  will  it  be  wisely  fitted  into  our 
social  and  political  well-being  under  the  benign  power  of  a 
government  which  shall  prove  itself  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people." 

President  Delano  :  Gentlemen,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  every  ship  needs  a  good  captain,  and  every  fleet  needs 
a  commodore.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  commodore 
in  our  membership,  the  Commodore  of  the  Unsalted  Seas, 
Captain  William  L.  Brown,  and  he  will  speak  to  us  on  the 
subject  of  "Vocational  Education." 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

MR.  WILLIAM   L.    BROWN 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  In  common  with  others 
of  our  Club,  I  have  taken  considerable  interest  in  what  has 
been  done  in  the  investigation  of  Vocational  Education, 
and  it  seems  to  me  the  Club  has  struck  the  keynote  on  one 
of  the  most  important  questions  of  the  day.  In  our  country 
we  have  done,  and  are  doing,  much  toward  the  conservation 
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of  our  natural  resources,  and  in  our  various  industries  are 
giving  the  closest  attention  and  study  toward  the  utiliza- 
tion of  our  by-products,  and  in  many  of  them  with  signal 
success,  much  more  so  than  is  generally  known  or  thought 
about,  but  if  "the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  then 
we  want  to  help  the  boys,  and  if  we  can  be  instrumental 
in  that  we  will  accomplish  a  good  that  will  stand  for  our 
upbuilding  in  every  way.  To  do  this  means  work,  and  lots 
of  it,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  those  who  have  so  far  given 
it  their  time,  thought  and  attention,  and  to  the  extent  that 
all  of  us  can  assist  financially  or  otherwise  we  should,  and 
I  believe  will,  do  so. 

Several  years  ago  on  a  trip  abroad  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  ship-building  industry,  while  in  Scotland,  on 
the  Clyde,  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  large  number  of 
apprentices  employed,  and  while  I  thought  some  of  them 
were  too  young  for  the  work,  it  was  a  suggestion  as  to  meth- 
ods of  beginnings  for  boys,  and  in  a  study  of  the  work  I 
think  we  should  look  into  the  apprentice  question  as  fully 
as  we  can. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  possible  friction  that  might 
arise  with  the  various  trades  unions,  and  it  would  be  well 
to  get  in  touch  with  them  on  the  general  proposition,  so 
that  in  considering  the  work  for  the  boys  we  would  have 
the  unions  not  in  opposition  to  what  would  seem  best.  I 
believe  we  are  moving  toward  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  employe,  and  while  the  progress 
is  slow,  it  is  hopeful.  The  unions  have  come  to  stay  — 
hence,  meeting  them  in  the  line  of  mutual  betterment  will 
be  wise. 

Any  observer  traveling  in  Germany  must  be  struck  with 
the  practice  of  economy  there,  most  of  which  has  come  by 
study  and  education,  and  in  iron  and  steel  we  have  been 
much  assisted  by  the  careful  and  painstaking  work  of  the 
Germans,  and  in  their  utilization  of  waste  products. 
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From  my  point  of  view,  practical  knowledge  such  as 
could  be  given  to  the  apprentice  actually  employed,  together 
with  some  schooling,  would  be  ideal.  To  accomplish 
this,  however,  is  the  conundrum,  but  to  do  all  we  can  in 
that  direction  would,  I  believe,  aid  much  in  progress  toward 
the  desired  end.  Being  a  pioneer  is  always  hard  work,  but 
the  greatness  of  our  progress  has  been  largely  blocked  out 
and  much  done  by  the  pioneers. 

President  Delano  :  Gentlemen,  the  gentleman  I  am  go- 
ing to  call  on  next  was  having  a  good  time  in  New  York  when 
he  got  the  notice  of  this  meeting,  and  he  did  us  the  favor  to 
quit  his  good  time  there  and  come  home,  and  he  got  here  at 
four  o'clock  this  afternoon.  I  will  call  upon  him  to  speak 
to  you  on  the  subject  of  "  Some  Phases  of  the  Club's  Activity 
in  the  Work  of  its   Committees,"   Mr.   Clyde  M.   Carr. 


SOME  PHASES  OF  THE  CLUB'S  ACTIVITY  IN  THE 
WORK  OF  ITS  COMMITTEES 

MR.  CLYDE   M.  CARR 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  deny  the  allegation 
that  I  was  having  a  good  time  in  New  York.  I  was  having 
a  very  busy  time,  and,  as  a  consequence,  dictated  a  few 
thoughts  on  this  subject  on  the  train  this  afternoon,  which 
I  will  give  you. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  asked  for  a  frank,  family 
discussion  of  the  problems  of  The  Commercial  Club.  I  can 
offer  only  what,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  deserving  of  serious 
consideration.  The  paramount  necessity,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  is  an  intelligent  conception  of  changed  conditions  and 
an  adjustment  of  the  scope  and  activities  of  the  Club  to  a 
new  order  of  things.  We  well  know  that  in  the  commercial 
world  there  has  arisen  necessity  for  readjustment.  If  the 
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Boards  of  Directors  in  our  business  enterprises  had  not 
some  time  since  anticipated  these  necessities,  and  planned 
accordingly,  they  would  have  fared  badly.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Directors  of  the  Commercial  Club  have  no 
task  in  any  way  comparable  to  that  of  a  possible  readjust- 
ment of  our  activities,  and  doubtless  this  meeting  indicates 
that  the  matter  is  under  consideration.  Almost  coincident 
with  the  union  of  our  clubs,  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce  became  a  great  power  in  this  community,  and, 
as  now  conducted,  is  thoroughly  organized  and  equipped  to 
carry  on  most  effectively  projects  which  heretofore  had  been 
the  responsibility  of  the  Commercial  and  Merchants  Clubs. 
Its  officers,  president,  and  vice-presidents,  in  charge  of  Inter- 
state, Civic  Industrial,  Local,  Foreign  Trade  Divisions, 
Business  Manager,  Executive  Secretary,  Traffic  Director, 
etc.,  give  either  all  or  a  large  part  of  their  time  each  day  to 
the  details  of  their  respective  offices.  The  membership, 
approximately  5,000,  is  advised  each  week,  through  the 
meetings  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  the 
Chicago  Commerce  (a  most  creditable  publication),  of 
each  and  every  activity  of  the  association.  The  organiza- 
tion is  as  complete  as  that  of  a  large  and  successful  business, 
and  naturally,  for  most  matters  of  municipal  and  state 
interest,  the  association  is  better  qualified  for  achievement 
than  we  may  ever  hope  to  be.  Along  the  lines  of  readjust- 
ment, it  would  seem  wise  for  our  officers  to  confine  the 
efforts  of  the  club  to  fewer  projects  than  in  the  past  except 
in  so  far  as  it  may  be  possible  to  show,  more  than  ever  before, 
a  spirit  of  co-operation  with  the  Association  of  Commerce 
and  other  good  organizations.  To  uphold  the  hands  of  the 
Association  in  all  good  work  by  having  committees  meet 
with  them,  and  not  be  so  fearful  as  in  the  past  of  getting 
out  of  our  sphere  —  certainly  this  seems  a  better  policy 
than  to  assume  independently  so  much  responsibility  as  a 
club  not  in  any  way  organized  as  the  association  is.  No 
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club  in  this  country  has  greater  potential  possibilities  than 
ours  to  back  and  further  every  good  work  in  this  community, 
but  in  all  but  a  few  activities  there  should  be  a  recognition 
of  the  power  of  others  to  more  effectively  carry  the  details 
of  projects  to  a  successful  conclusion.  We  might  profitably 
assume,  at  all  times,  responsibility  for  a  certain  few  activities, 
and  these  should  be  backed  by  a  most  unselfish  devotion  to 
duty  on  the  part  of  all  those  claiming  active  membership. 
The  spirit  should  be  that  of  one  for  all  and  all  for  one.  This 
was  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  old  clubs.  The  clubs  were 
united  in  1907  to  advance  the  public  welfare  and  public 
interests  of  Chicago  by  co-operative  effort,  social  intercourse, 
and  a  free  interchange  of  views.  I  do  not  understand  that 
the  latter  gives  a  member  (after  the  Club  in  closed  meeting 
has  adopted  a  policy)  the  privilege  to  express  to  outsiders 
that  he  never  was  in  sympathy  with  the  specific  project  and 
to  put  the  committees,  after  tireless  efforts,  in  the  embar- 
rassing position  of  finding  its  most  insidious  opposition 
emanating  from  within  the  membership  itself. 

In  one  of  our  leading  stores  the  other  day,  I  noticed  a 
calendar  containing  the  following  motto:  "Enter  this  door 
without  knocking  and  remain  in  that  attitude  during  your 
stay."  Whoever  wishes  to  enjoy  the  great  privilege  of 
association  in  this  membership,  dearer  to  many  of  us  than 
any  other  social  intercourse,  must  consent,  not  only  to 
submit  to  the  will  of  the  club,  but  bear  his  share  in  serving 
it.  If  he  is  to  profit  by  the  honor  of  such  association,  he 
must  seek  its  good  and  place  his  service,  by  word  and  deed, 
at  its  disposal.  Right  and  burden  go  together,  and,  as 
Ambassador  Bryce  has  said:  "Duty  is  the  correlative  of 
right,  but  that  men  so  much  more  enjoyed  being  honored 
by  the  ascriptions  of  honor  than  they  do  being  reminded  of 
duties." 

Our  club  may  take  one  of  two  courses.  It  may  become 
to  a  large  extent,  a  social  organization  —  a  dining  club, 
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delightful  insofar  as  it  goes,  or  it  may  continue  to  fulfill  its 
mission  as  a  power  for  civic  righteousness  and  accomplish- 
ment in  the  city  all  of  us  love. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  it  will  wax  or  wane  as  it  enlarges 
or  diminishes  its  disinterested  public  service. 

President  Delano:  The  Executive  Committee  is  cer- 
tainly very  glad  to  hear  from  a  number  of  the  members  on 
this  topic.  Now  we  are  going  to  hear  from  a  State  street 
merchant.  Mr.  John  W.  Scott  will  speak  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  "Co-operation." 


CO-OPERATION 

MR.   JOHN   W.    SCOTT 

Mr.  President:  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  members,  and 
very  embarrassing  for  me,  to  hear  all  the  things  that  I  had 
thought  I  would  say  said  already,  but  that  is  not  unusual 
and  you  will  have  to  bear  for  a  minute  —  perhaps  not  longer 
—  and  hear  something  more  along  the  same  line  that  Mr. 
Carr  has  just  spoken  about. 

Those  who  heard  Admiral  Ross's  eulogy  on  The  Commer- 
cial Club,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  Naval 
Training  Station,  will  recall  that  it  was  somewhat  extrava- 
gant. This,  of  course,  was  excusable  because,  to  him,  it 
was  the  Day  of  Days  —  the  successful  conclusion  of  a  large 
undertaking,  made  possible  through  the  initiative  of  The 
Commercial  Club,  which  he  called  "the  greatest  organization 
in  the  world." 

Another  man,  now  prominent  in  national  affairs  and 
intimate  with  Chicago's  problems,  once  said  in  a  public 
addresc,  referring  to  something  which  was  very  much  desired 
for  Chicago,  that  if  The  Commercial  Club  wanted  it,  it 
could  be  had.  This  may  be  another  extravagant  statement, 
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but  in  this  instance  there  was  something  more  than  passing 
pleasantry. 

If  the  Club  has  accomplished  many  things  —  and  there 
is  no  question  of  it  —  we  may  only  wonder  what  results 
may  be  had  with  the  whole  membership  active,  instead  of 
half  or  less  than  half,  as  has  been  and  is  the  case.  In  these 
days  of  much-talked-of  efficiency,  the  work  of  The  Com- 
mercial Club  must  be  based  upon  a  sense  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  contributions  it  makes  to  the  community. 

Shall  we  increase  our  efficiency?  If  we  do,  we  must 
agree  to  take  membership  seriously.  While  I  know  that 
there  are  members  who  think  the  Club  is  already  too  serious 
to  be  very  enjoyable,  these  men  will  probably  agree  that 
if  we  fail  to  maintain  a  high  average  of  seriousness  we  shall 
lose  out  as  a  real  force,  eventually. 

There  is  naturally  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  Club's  activities  should  be  many  or  few.  It  may  be 
said  for  the  many  activities  that  there  is  a  chance  to  enlist 
more  men  in  active  work.  For  instance,  should  we  have 
six  different  projects  on  hand  we  might  enlist  ten  or  twelve 
members  on  each  of  the  committees  having  the  work  in 
charge.  I  am  inclined  to  favor  fewer  projects,  enlisting  as 
many  men  in  the  active  committee  work  as  possible  and 
having  the  Club  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  meet  often 
in  closed  meeting,  to  hear  reports  and  discuss  progress.  If 
this  plan  was  followed,  we  should  necessarily  have  fewer 
open  meetings  —  perhaps  two  dinners  each  winter,  with 
speakers  of  more  than  usual  capacity  to  entertain  members 
and  their  guests. 

President  Delano  :  The  man  I  am  now  going  to  call  on 
is  one  of  those  members  who  perhaps  more  than  anyone  else 
does  things  in  Chicago  and  never  says  anything  about  it. 
I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  has  done  more  than  he,  and  I 
know  that  you  will  all  agree  with  me  when  I  announce  his 
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name.  So  I  felt  very  fortunate  when  I  succeeded  in  induc- 
ing him  to  speak.  He  will  speak  to  us  on  "The  Welfare  of 
Chicago."    Mr.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson. 


THE  WELFARE  OF  CHICAGO 

MR.    CHARLES   L.   HUTCHINSON 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I  did  not  recognize 
myself  by  the  President's  introduction. 

When  I  saw  that  there  were  many  speakers  to  be  called 
upon  to-night,  and  was  wondering  what  the  result  would  be, 
I  was  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  Irishman  who  had  three 
children.  Wishing  that  they  should  be  educated  properly, 
he  employed  a  French  governess  to  instruct  them.  And 
in  the  course  of  time  he  sent  the  governess  and  the  children 
to  Germany  so  that  the  Irish  children  and  the  French  gover- 
ness were  for  two  years  under  German  influences. 

In  course  of  time  they  returned  home  and  one  of  his 
friends,  wishing  to  know  how  the  experiment  had  turned  out, 
said  to  the  Irishman:  "Well,  how  did  your  plan  work,  were 
you  satisfied  with  it?"  "Oh,  begorry,  yes,  it  is  fine," 
he  said,  "my  children  speak  succotash."  And  I  think 
the  result  of  the  speaking  to-night  is  going  to  be  succotash, 
but  succotash  is  not  bad,  we  all  are  glad  for  the  beans, 
with  now  and  then  a  kernel  or  two  of  corn  to  make  the 
dish  palatable. 

The  subject  announced  as  my  subject  is  rather  a  large 
one,  "The  Welfare  of  Chicago,"  and  it  is  impossible  in  three 
or  five  minutes  to  speak  of  its  history,  to  think  of  its  present 
status,  or  prophesy  for  the  future. 

But  there  are  one  or  two  thoughts  which  I  wish  to  bring 

to  the  attention  of  the  Club  to-night.     There  is  no  city  in 

this  world  where  life  is  more  intense  than  it  is  in  Chicago. 

Its  interests  are  manifold,  and  most  of  us  are  so  engrossed 
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in  our  own  personal  interests  that  we  are  oblivious  to  most 
that  is  going  on  about  us. 

Now,  I  am  not  pessimistic  about  Chicago.  I  never  have 
been,  for  I  know  of  the  good  influences  that  have  been  work- 
ing, most  of  them  quietly,  in  this  city,  for  the  past  thirty 
years,  and  we  are  beginning  now  to  see  the  visible  result 
of  all  the  good  influences  that  have  been  working  in  this 
city.  And  I  think  sometimes  we  fail  to  appreciate  how 
much  has  been  going  on  and  what  has  been  accomplished. 
It  is  even  more  apparent  to  strangers  than  it  is  to  us  who 
are  here  all  the  time. 

I  know  this,  because  I  had  an  experience  early  last  spring 
when  Bishop  Lawrence,  who  succeeded  Bishop  Brooks  as 
the  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  came  to  Chicago  to  speak  to 
the  Sunday  Evening  Club,  and  I  was  asked  to  take  him  in 
charge  on  Saturday  and  show  him  what  he  wished  to  see  in 
the  city.  I  met  him  at  the  station  and  I  asked  him  what  he 
would  like  to  see  first.  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  would  like  to 
see  your  parks  and  connecting  boulevards."  I  said:  "Why, 
are  you  interested  in  parks?"  "Oh,  yes.  But,"  he  said, 
"Chicago  is  to  the  fore."  Then  I  said:  "Where  shall  we 
go  next?"  "Next  I  want  to  see  your  small  parks  and  play- 
grounds." "Why?"  I  said.  "Chicago  is  to  the  fore  in 
that  work,  decidedly  to  the  fore."  "Where  next?"  "Well," 
he  said,  "I  would  like  to  go  to  Hull  House."  I  said :  " For 
the  same  reason?"  "Yes,"  he  said,  "In  settlement  work 
Chicago  is  to  the  fore."  Then  I  said:  "Where  shall  we  go 
next?"  And  he  wanted  to  see  the  Art  Institute,  then  the 
University,  then  the  Sunday  Evening  Club  and  to  hear  our 
orchestra,  and  in  all  those  things  he  said:  "Chicago  is  to 
the  fore."  And  the  country  outside  of  Chicago  recognizes 
it,  although  you  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  it  here. 

Last  May,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Federation  of 
Arts,  an  annual  convention  in  Chicago,  and  in  that  asso- 
ciation is  represented  all  the  art  museums  and  more  than 
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one  hundred  art  societies  of  the  country.  And  the  people 
were  gathered  from  all  over  the  country,  and  there  was  not 
an  hour  passed  but  what  Chicago  was  held  up  as  an  example 
in  some  good  work,  either  in  our  art  work  or  in  our  play- 
grounds or  in  our  settlements.  And  being  presiding  officer, 
I  had  to  apologize  and  assure  the  company  that  it  was  not 
a  put-up  job. 

And  I  think  we  all  fail  to  realize  the  work  that  has 
been  accomplished  already  in  Chicago,  we  are  so  engrossed 
with  other  affairs. 

But  the  point  that  I  was  wanting  to  come  to  is  this, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done,  now  more  than  any 
other  time  is  the  important  time.  To  my  mind,  in  the 
development  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  the  next  ten  years  we 
are  going  to  do  a  great  many  things  to  improve  the  physical 
aspect  of  Chicago,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  lay 
especial  stress  in  doing  these  things,  not  only  to  their  prac- 
ticability but  to  their  utility  and  to  their  beauty  and  to 
the  esthetic  side  of  all  the  public  work,  —  to  our  bridges, 
and  the  work  on  our  boulevards  and  streets,  and  the  work 
that  has  been  already  undertaken. 

And  also  it  seems  to  me  we  are  going  to  need  more  money 
and  more  time  and  more  energy  and  more  effort  in  the  next 
few  years  than  was  ever  demanded  of  Chicago  in  years  gone 
by.  And  where  to  get  that  money  and  where  to  get  that 
time  and  how  to  get  the  men  to  devote  some  of  their  time 
to  these  higher  interests  of  Chicago,  it  seems  to  me  is  the 
problem. 

I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  there  seems  to  be 
just  one  little  coterie  that  puts  up  all  the  money  and  does 
all  the  work.  Somehow,  we  do  not  seem  to  get  hold  of  hun- 
dreds of  men  in  Chicago  who  have  the  means  and  time  and 
the  ability  to  help  in  this  work. 

How  are  we  going  to  go  and  get  hold  of  these  men  and 
get  them  to  come  in  and  do  this?  I  believe  that  is  a  most 
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important  problem  in  the  development  of  Chicago,  to  get 
these  men  to  help  do  the  work  that  should  be  done. 

I  know  it  is  a  perpetual  effort  to  get  good  men  and 
true  men  to  keep  alive  the  interest  in  these  things  that 
make  the  world  worth  living  in,  and  not  only  must  all  we 
who  have  had  an  interest  in  these  things  in  the  past  be 
still  devoted  and  still  willing  to  give  of  our  time  and  of  our 
effort  and  of  our  money,  but  we  must  find  many  others  to 
step  in  and  help  us.  This  time  is  prosperous,  and  true 
prosperity  does  not  consist  in  making  money.  That  city  is 
not  the  most  prosperous  that  has  the  greatest  number  of 
millionaires,  but  that  city  is  the  most  prosperous  that  has 
the  largest  amount  of  accumulated  wealth  the  most  widely 
distributed  and  whose  citizens  are  alive  to  the  value 
alike  of  art  and  music  and  all  those  things  that  make  for 
righteousness  and  civic  betterment.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  next  ten  years'  effort  is  going  to  call  upon  each  and 
every  citizen  of  Chicago  who  believes  in  this  doctrine  to  go 
forward  and  do  his  utmost,  and  it  will  not  be  in  vain. 

President  Delano  :  The  next  gentleman  I  am  going  to 
call  on  is  one  who  reminded  me  that  he  had  retired  from 
active  membership,  but  I  could  not  help  saying  to  him,  as 
I  do  to  you,  that  even  if  he  had  retired,  he  was  still  the  livest 
wire  in  the  city,  and  young  or  old  there  is  no  one  can  beat 
him  for  energy  and  effectiveness.  And  so  I  think  we  are 
fortunate  in  having  here  to-night,  Mr.  Samuel  Insull,  who 
will  speak  to  us  on  "Public  Service  Corporations." 


PUBLIC   SERVICE   CORPORATIONS 

MR.    SAMUEL    INSULL 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:    When  you  asked  me 
to  speak  on  the  subject  of  "Public  Service  Corporations," 
I  naturally  assumed  that  you  referred  to  local  public  service 
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corporations,  and  I  felt  some  hesitancy  in  talking  upon  the 
subject,  because  in  a  way  I  am  touting  my  own  wares. 

But  the  public  service,  whether  it  be  in  the  hands  of 
private  capital  or  whether  in  the  hands  of  the  municipality, 
is,  after  all,  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  we  can 
discuss. 

In  this  city  all  of  the  public  service,  all  the  utilities,  with 
the  exception  of  water  and  sewage,  are  in  the  hands  of 
private  capital.  We  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  the  posi- 
tion where  we  probably  have  less  water  in  that  capital  than 
in  any  large  metropolitan  city  that  I  know  of  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

There  is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred 
and  seventy-five  million  dollars  invested  in  public  services 
(outside  of  the  services  run  by  the  city)  in  this  community. 
The  gross  revenue  paid  by  the  citizens  is  somewhere  between 
seventy-five  and  eighty  million  dollars.  If  you  count  a 
man  at  his  office  and  a  man  at  his  home  as  two  individuals, 
the  chances  are  that  the  public  services  of  communication, 
of  illumination,  and  energy  deal  with  at  least  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  customers  in  this  community.  And  if 
you  include  the  transportation  on  surface  and  elevated 
lines,  they  deal  with  a  thousand  million  additional  cus- 
tomers a  year. 

The  public  services  pay  to  the  city  and  county  and 
state,  either  in  the  form  of  taxes  or  in  the  form  of  com- 
pensation, an  amount  equal  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  of 
the  entire  expenses  of  the  municipality,  the  county,  the 
parks,  and  the  Sanitary  District. 

So  that  the  institution  of  public  service  in  this  com- 
munity is  of  vital  importance  to  every  citizen  and  to  every 
man  in  this  room.  These  utilities  are  owned  to  the  extent 
of  somewhere  between  sixty  and  seventy  per  cent  by  either 
the  people  of  this  community  or  the  people  of  this  common- 
wealth. Whenever  a  blow  is  struck  at  these  properties  it 
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is  struck  at  the  people  themselves,  because  if  they  are  not 
the  owners  of  the  property,  they  are  the  customers  of  the 
property,  and  any  blow  that  is  struck  must  lead  to  increased 
expense  of  operation,  and  in  the  final  analysis  the  customer 
is  the  man  who  has  to  pay  the  bill,  as  capital  invariably  gets 
its  wage,  just  as  labor  invariably  gets  its  wage. 

Now,  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  community  toward  the 
public  service?  I  think  that  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
attitude  of  our  press.  I  have  only  to  refer  to  the  great 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of  the  press  with 
relation  to  industrial  combinations  since  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  showed  the  people  of  this  country  that  there 
were  two  sides  to  the  subject  of  industrial  combination. 

Right  after  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  great 
many  individuals  began  to  talk  of  the  necessity  of  construc- 
tive legislation,  and  right  following  it  the  serious  news- 
papers of  the  country  began  to  talk  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
structive legislation,  and  one  of  the  principal  speakers  on 
that  subject  in  this  community,  Mr.  Baker,  has  referred 
to  the  necessity  of  constructive  legislation  to-night. 

If  you  will  take  the  attitude  of  the  press  toward  our 
local  public  service  corporations,  you  will  find  that  it  is 
one  —  if  I  may  use  the  term  —  of  friendly  hostility;  and 
I  think  that  this  reflects  the  feeling  of  the  community. 

I  will  give  you  one  or  two  personal  instances.  I 
remember  some  years  ago  our  rates  were  being  regulated  in 
the  Edison  Company.  One  of  the  self-constituted  bodies 
who  think  their  principal  business  —  and  probably  rightly 
so  —  and  the  most  serious  function  that  they  can  perform, 
is  to  assert  all  the  authority  and  none  of  the  responsibility 
of  municipal  government  —  this  organization  requested  me 
to  appear  before  them  and  justify  our  rates.  I  had  such  a 
good  time  that  I  asked  to  be  elected  a  member  of  that  body, 
and  I  was  turned  down.     Why?     Because  I  am  a  public 
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service  corporation  official.  That  shows  the  attitude 
toward  public  service  corporations. 

I  think  it  was  last  spring  we  had  quite  a  municipal  cam- 
paign here,  and  as  is  usually  the  case,  when  a  subscription 
list  was  going  around  I  was  asked  to  subscribe,  I  think,  to 
both  sides  of  that  campaign.  I  subscribed  to  one,  and  after 
the  campaign  was  over,  my  money  was  returned.  Why? 
Because  I  am  a  public  service  corporation  official.  I  think 
that  shows  the  general  attitude  of  the  community  toward 
public  service. 

If  you  will  trace  that  down,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is 
largely  owing  to  the  general  hostility  that  used  to  exist  in 
the  community  toward  corporations.  It  was  largely  cen- 
tered on  the  railroads  and  the  local  public  service  corpora- 
tions. That  has  grown  less  as  the  shoe  has  pinched  a  little 
harder  and  some  of  our  friends  in  the  industrial  world  have 
come  more  or  less  in  contact  with  the  government,  whether 
it  is  state  or  interstate  or  local. 

It  strikes  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  place  where  mat- 
ters of  this  kind  can  be  corrected  primarily  is  in  a  Club 
of  this  kind.  From  the  figures  I  have  stated,  you  must  see 
the  importance  of  the  public  service  to  a  community  like 
Chicago.  If  the  hostility  to  the  public  service  results  in  its 
being  difficult  for  the  various  corporations  operating  the 
several  branches  of  public  service  to  obtain  money,  it  means 
that  the  cost  of  service  must  be  higher.  If  you  have  a 
strong  agitation  against  your  gas  company,  if  you  have  the 
unseemly  controversy  which  we  have  seen  for  the  last  year 
in  this  community  with  reference  to  the  telephone  company, 
if  you  have  matters  of  this  kind  treated  as  questions  of 
politics  where  the  interest  of  the  man  attacking  the  industry 
is  largely  that  of  tearing  it  down  with  the  idea  of  building 
himself  up,  it  matters  not  how  brilliant  may  be  the  inven- 
tions brought  into  use;  you  will  of  necessity  have  very  high 
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cost  of  service  because  money,  after  all,  the  cost  of  money,  is 
the  largest  item  of  expense  in  figuring  the  cost  of  any  public 
utility  in  any  community. 

That  is  a  matter  which  rests  entirely  with  the  community. 
If  you  want  low  cost  of  service,  if  you  want  to  get  the 
largest  amount  of  service  in  transportation  out  of  a  nickel, 
if  you  want  to  get  the  largest  amount  of  energy  out  of  the 
dollar,  if  you  want  to  get  the  cheapest  and  best  communica- 
tion out  of  the  money  invested  by  the  telephone  company, 
you  must  put  those  various  services  in  condition  to  obtain 
their  money  in  the  markets  of  the  world  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price,  and  that  you  can  only  do  by  judicious  regulation, 
and  by  fostering  those  industries  instead  of  fighting  them. 

It  is  on  this  subject  that  I  want  to  appeal  to  the  members 
of  The  Commercial  Club  especially.  There  has  never  been 
a  time  in  the  world,  since  the  early  days  of  civilization,  that 
brains  have  not  been  in  control.  While  we  are  subject,  and 
universally  subject  to  law,  we  are  subject  to  a  system  of 
regulation  here  that  is  an  absurdity  and  of  which  I  will  speak 
in  a  moment  if  the  chairman  will  allow  me  the  time.  But 
there  is  no  reason,  if  the  influence  of  bodies  like  The  Com- 
mercial Club  is  exerted  in  the  right  direction,  if  they  will 
consider  corporate  property  as  sacred  as  the  property  of  the 
individual,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  you  should  not 
have  the  cheapest  service  in  this  community,  because  to  my 
mind  you  have  the  greatest  opportunity. 

To  go  to  the  subject  of  regulation,  the  question  of  home 
rule  in  this  community  has  been  ridden  to  death.  Some 
years  ago  some  distinguished,  uplifting  friends  of  mine,  went 
down  to  Springfield  and  put  the  control  of  the  principal 
public  service  bodies  under  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

I  am  not  speaking  against  regulation  and  control.     I 

was  one  of  the  first  men  in  my  line  of  business  to  recognize, 

some  fifteen  years  ago,  the  futility  and  the  destructiveness 

to  capital  and  the  destructiveness  to  cheap  service,  of  com- 
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petition  as  a  means  of  regulation,  and  urged  my  brethren 
in  the  public  service  business  throughout  the  country  to 
support  governmental  regulation. 

How  are  these  industries  regulated  here?  They  are 
regulated  in  campaigns  for  election  to  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men, when  you  come  down  to  the  finality  of  the  thing.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  a  man's  ability  to  deal  with  the  technical 
subjects  that  come  before  him,  it  is  a  question  on  the  one 
side  of  a  man  being  able  to  deliver  the  greatest  number  of 
speeches  to  get  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  and,  on  the 
other  side,  of  proclaiming  that  he  is  the  only  honest  man  in 
the  community.  It  is  this  class  of  men  who  regulate  four 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  capital,  sixty  to  seventy  per 
cent  of  which  is  owned  right  in  this  community  and  com- 
monwealth, whose  business  is  vital  to  the  success  of  the  com- 
munity, and  whose  constant  flow  of  money  into  this  com- 
munity in  the  way  of  additional  investment  from  year  to 
year  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  industrial  enterprise 
of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Notwithstanding  these  things,  notwithstanding  the 
troubles  that  exist,  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  some 
things.  We  have  heard  at  this  board  at  different  times  a 
great  deal  about  conservation,  appealing  to  the  imagination, 
of  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  But  while  the  cry  for  conservation  has  been 
going  on,  we  have  managed  in  this  community  to  get  along 
with  a  half  a  pound  of  coal  where  we  used  to  get  along  with 
a  pound.  If  we  were  using  the  same  amount  of  fuel  to-day 
that  we  were  using  ten  years  ago,  it  would  make  a  difference 
yearly  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  tons  being  taken 
out  of  the  existing  coal  supply  of  Illinois. 

I  am  naturally  more  familiar  with  my  particular  branch 

of  the  business  than  I  am  with  the  other  branches  of  public 

service,  and  I  simply  mention  the  fact  of  increased  fuel 

economy  merely  to  illustrate  my  position.     The  same  class 
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of  improvement  has  gone  on  from  year  to  year  in  every  other 
branch  of  public  service. 

There  are  few  cities  in  this  country  where  you  can  ride 
as  far  for  five  cents  as  you  can  at  the  present  time  in  this 
city,  and  if  the  municipal  officials  of  this  city  are  seriously 
anxious  to  obtain  still  further  concessions  in  that  direction, 
there  will  be  no  trouble  whatever  to  get  them  within  the 
next  few  months,  if  they  will  leave  politics  out  of  it  and 
simply  deal  with  it  as  a  business  proposition. 

The  influence  of  the  members  of  this  Club  in  that  direc- 
tion, to  see  that  things  are  dealt  with  in  a  business-like 
manner,  to  see  that  the  public  service  is  protected  and  fos- 
tered just  as  much  as  you  would  protect  and  foster  any  other 
branch  of  usefulness  in  this  community,  will,  I  am  sure, 
greatly  add  to  the  prosperity  of  Chicago  and  to  the  benefit 
of  its  citizens. 

President  Delano:  You  gentlemen  have  all  found, 
certainly  I  have  found,  that  you  cannot  get  along  very  far 
without  having  to  call  in  a  banker,  and  I  usually  feel  quite 
proud,  the  longer  I  can  go  along  without  having  to  go  to  a 
banker.  So  I  put  it  off  just  as  long  as  I  could  to-night. 
But  we  are  pretty  near  to  the  end  of  our  set  program,  so 
that  I  see  that  we  cannot  put  it  off  very  long.  I  am  going, 
therefore,  to  call  on  Mr.  George  M.  Reynolds,  who  will 
speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  "Currency  Legislation  and 
Currency  Reform." 


CURRENCY  LEGISLATION  AND  CURRENCY 
REFORM 

MR.   GEORGE   M.   REYNOLDS 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  The  Commercial 
Club:  A  few  days  ago  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  a 
gentleman  came  to  me  and  said:    "I  have  been  studying 
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this  currency  question  and  the  question  of  currency  re- 
form; I  am  familiar  with  the  fact  that  there  are  in  existence 
gold  certificates,  that  there  are  greenbacks,  and  that 
there  are  national  bank  notes;  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  rigidity  of  your  national  bank  note  system, 
and  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  fact  that  they  are 
inelastic  in  their  practical  application  to  business,  but  I  do 
not  find  anything  in  this  subject  that  is  interesting  to  me.  I 
have  studied  the  question  considerably,  and  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  what  I  want  is  not  the  kinds  of  money 
that  I  have  been  reading  about,  but  easy  money,  and  if 
this  so-called  Aldrich  bill  is  going  to  provide  easy  money, 
then  I  am  in  favor  of  it." 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  purposes 
at  least  for  which  this  Club  was  originally  organized  was  the 
development  of  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  promotion  and 
growth  of  our  institutions.  Situated  as  we  are  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  wealth-producing  section  of  the  world,  where 
our  institutions  have  grown  to  such  proportions  that  we 
have  to-day  the  entire  world  as  a  market,  I  think  it  must  be 
apparent  to  all  of  us  that  the  rapidity  with  which  Chicago's 
development  is  made  must  in  a  very  large  measure  depend 
upon  the  general  prosperity  of  the  sections  contiguous  to 
Chicago  and  from  which  we  draw  in  a  large  measure  the 
business  that  makes  it  great  as  a  business  center. 

The  growth  and  development  of  that  trade  have  been  so 
tremendous  and  so  rapid  in  their  progress  that  in  my  opinion 
we  have  about  reached  a  time  when  we  must  have  better 
facilities  with  which  to  handle  it,  else  we  cannot  hope  for  a 
continuation  of  that  rapid  progress  in  the  future.  There- 
fore, I  am  firmly  of  the  belief  that  no  subject  that  is  before 
the  American  people  for  discussion  to-day  means  more  to  the 
future  growth  and  development  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  as 
well  as  the  country  generally,  than  the  providing  of  such 
improvements  in  our  banking  and  currency  system  as  will 
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afford  a  safeguard  and  a  proper  protection  to  the  credits  of 
our  country. 

Realizing  as  we  do  that  96  per  cent  of  the  business  of 
this  country  is  done  upon  credit,  it  must  be  evident  that 
credit  at  once  becomes  the  vital  force  in  business,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  economics.  And  if  we 
protect  our  business  against  these  frequent  seasons  of 
depression  and  panic  which  have  overtaken  us  in  the  past, 
we  must  have  better  methods  than  prevail  to-day. 

I  believe  we  are  all  so  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with 
the  inefficiencies  of  our  present  national  banking  system 
that  it  is  needless  to  take  the  time  to  discuss  them  here 
to-night,  and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  do  so;  neither  do  I 
propose,  in  the  short  time  allotted  to  me,  to  discuss  in  any 
minute  way  the  bill  which  is  before  the  people  for  their  con- 
sideration at  this  time  for  I  believe  we  are  all  more  or  less 
impressed  with  its  real  merits,  but  rather  I  want  to  impress 
upon  the  members  of  this  Club  the  necessity,  if  we  are  to 
secure  legislation,  of  everybody  in  every  walk  of  life  doing 
all  they  can  to  contribute  toward  the  ultimate  passage  of 
this  bill. 

We,  as  members  of  these  civic  organizations  and  civic 
bodies,  believe  that  the  work  that  we  have  accomplished 
through  our  committees  and  collectively  is  very  forceful  — 
and  it  is.  But  after  all,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  we 
individually  take  home  with  us  the  subjects  which  are  dis- 
cussed here  collectively  and  exercise  activity  in  the  direc- 
tion of  scattering  information  on  those  subjects  in  a  con- 
versational way  with  everybody  with  whom  we  come  in  con- 
tact, we  will  widen  our  influence  and  probably  accomplish 
a  great  deal  more  than  we  can  collectively. 

Civic  organizations,  in  my  opinion,  are  very  much  like 

individuals.  (  True  to  human  nature,  the  individual  likes 

to  feel  that  he  wields  an  influence  in  his  own  community, 

but  regardless  of  that  he  ought  not  to  become  puffed  up 
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over  it,  for  he  should  have  "inside"  information  and  a 
knowledge  that  the  moment  he  ceases  his  activities  his  influ- 
ence begins  to  wane.  Now,  I  think  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  an  organization  like  this.  There  have  been  erected  many 
monuments  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  membership  of 
this  Club,  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  moment  we  begin 
to  hug  to  our  bosom  soft-sounding  compliments  and  cease 
our  efforts,  just  that  moment  we  will  cease  to  wield  in  the 
future  the  influence  that  we  have  wielded  in  the  past. 

I  believe  that  the  question  of  currency  legislation,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other,  concerns  everybody's  house, 
every  mansion  and  every  humble  cottage  in  the  country.  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  no  subject  that  is  considered  by  the 
American  people  to-day  that  has  so  many  ramifications  as 
the  question  of  currency  reform.  It  touches  alike  the 
laborer,  the  capitalist,  the  manufacturer,  the  jobber  and 
the  business  man  generally. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  "when  you  get  close  to  a 
man's  pocketbook  you  get  close  to  his  soul,"  and  I  think 
Mr.  Hutchinson  will  agree  with  me  as  to  the  truthfulness  of 
that  statement,  probably,  in  connection  with  his  efforts  to 
raise  money  for  these  various  civic  improvements  to  which 
he  has  referred. 

Now,  as  before  stated,  I  am  not  here  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  currency  bill  that  is  before  the  country,  but 
rather  to  impress  upon  the  individual  members  of  this  Club 
that  they  would  lend  a  great  influence  in  ultimately  effect- 
ing the  passage  of  this  bill,  if,  when  the  subject  is  discussed 
in  a  conversational  way,  by  them  or  their  friends,  they  would 
take  some  stand  on  the  subject  and  declare  their  belief  in 
the  merits  of  the  bill  and  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  country 
and  business  generally  the  bill  should  be  supported. 

If  they  stand  up  for  it,  it  will  mean  a  great  deal  in  the 
last  analysis,  for  I  think  influence  used  in  a  conversational 
way  is  a  good  deal  like  the  dropping  of  a  pebble  in  a  pool  of 
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water.  It  makes  no  difference  how  large  the  pool  may  be 
nor  how  small  the  pebble,  there  is  a  slight  displacement  of 
the  entire  body  of  water,  and  a  ripple  from  shore  to  shore. 
And  so  it  is  in  this  disseminating  of  information  in  our  every- 
day contact  with  each  other. 

To  my  mind,  many  of  the  national  problems  which  are 
vexing  us  so  much  to-day  are  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  neglectful  of  our  duty  in  not  undertaking  to  wield  an 
influence  in  our  every-day  relations  with  our  neighbors,  in 
the  making  of  sentiment  which  controls  those  problems. 

It  is  a  good  deal  like  the  religion  that  is  used  only  on 
Sunday.  The  great  trouble  is  all  as  Mr.  Hutchinson  has 
said:  We  are  so  immersed  in  our  own  affairs,  and  usually 
have  so  little  time  for  outside  things,  that  we  forget  that 
things  are  going  on,  things  that  may  in  the  last  analysis 
have  a  great  effect  upon  our  own  business  and  the  particular 
things  that  we  are  doing.  And  so  long  as  we  stay  at  our 
desks,  unconscious  of  these  outside  ramifications,  our  in- 
difference must,  in  the  last  analysis,  vitally  affect  us.  We 
are  neglecting  to  do  many  things  that  we  can  do  easily  and 
without  effort  if  we  only  keep  them  in  mind  and  do  them 
here  and  there  as  we  come  together  in  a  personal  and  con- 
versational way. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  just  a  word,  if  I  may,  on  the  question 
of  the  bill  itself  which  is  up  for  consideration,  and  that  is 
this :  apparently  the  only  real  opposition  that  has  developed 
against  the  bill  has  been  crystallized  in  this  thought,  that 
the  plan  of  the  organization  of  the  Central  Reserve  Asso- 
ciation, which  provides  that  the  Association  shall  carry  the 
reserves  of  the  banks  of  the  country,  puts  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  men  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  that  Associa- 
tion too  great  power.  The  general  impression  is  that  the 
money  power,  so-called,  in  this  country  is  to  be  vested  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  people.  Now,  that  is  misleading.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  true  at  all.  If  you  will  stop  to  con- 
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sider  for  a  moment,  you  will  realize  that  to-day,  the  question 
of  the  control  of  the  credits  of  the  country,  which,  after  all, 
is  the  vital  force,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  people.  We 
have  but  three  central  reserve  cities :  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis.  And  in  times  of  pressure,  necessarily  bankers 
in  those  three  cities  are  in  a  position  to  control  the  credit- 
giving  power,  as  it  exists  to-day,  under  our  present  national 
banking  system.  Now,  when  you  take  into  consideration 
that  that  power  is  after  all  vested  in  a  very  few  hands,  being 
those  people  who  are  in  the  charge  of  banks  having  large 
numbers  of  outside  correspondents  —  I  think  you  will  real- 
ize that  not  over  eight,  or  ten,  or  a  dozen  men  to-day  could 
control  the  credit-giving  power  in  this  country. 

Now,  through  the  organization  of  this  National  Reserve 
Association,  it  is  supposed  that  the  reserves  of  the  country 
will  be  mobilized  in  the  vaults  of  the  Association  and  carried 
there.  And  naturally,  people  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
because  the  reserves  are  centralized,  it  means  a  centralized 
money  power.  Now,  what  does  it  really  mean?  It  means 
that  the  centralizing  of  the  reserves  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Central  Reserve  Association  does  what?  That  it  creates  a 
credit-giving  power.  Therefore,  the  vital  force  of  business 
which  will  result  from  that  concentration  is  credit  itself. 
Now,  what  is  proposed  to  do  with  that  credit?  Leave  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  people?  No,  on  the  contrary  it  means 
that  that  credit  is  to  be  given  back  and  disseminated  through 
twenty-five  thousand  banks  of  the  country,  both  state  and 
national,  that  join  this  Association. 

I  could  not  refrain  from  touching  upon  that  point.  I 
know  that  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  bill  itself,  but  I  do 
want  to  impress  upon  you  this  one  thought  that  wherever 
this  criticism  of  the  bill  is  made,  I  hope  that  the  members  of 
this  Club,  all  of  whom  are  business  men  and  large  dealers  in 
credit  one  way  or  another,  will  take  time  to  impress  upon 
men,  that  the  bill  does  not  mean  a  concentration  of  money 
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power,  and  try  to  have  them  distinguish  the  difference  be- 
tween the  reserve  it  is  proposed  to  centralize  and  the  credit 
which  it  is  proposed  to  decentralize  by  putting  it  back  into 
the  hands  of  twenty -five  thousand  banks  rather  than  leaving 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  dozen  or  so  at  the  outside  of  the  bankers 
in  the  three  central  reserve  cities,  as  is  the  case  to-day. 

President  Delano  :  The  man  whom  I  am  now  going  to 
call  on  is  one  of  a  group  who  has  been,  as  we  all  around  this 
table  think,  very  unjustly  persecuted.  In  spite  of  that,  in 
spite  of  responsibilities  on  his  shoulders,  he  is  here  to-night 
to  join  in  the  good  time  and  to  speak  to  us  on  the  subject  of 
"Business."     Mr.  Louis  Swift. 


BUSINESS 

MR.    LOUIS   P.    SWIFT 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  do  not  speak  to  you 
to-night  because  I  wanted  the  opportunity,  or  because  I  know 
how.  You  will  soon  see  that  I  do  not  know  how.  But  it 
was  because  I  did  not  want  to  refuse  the  request  of  our 
President. 

"Business"  will  be  the  subject  of  my  talk;  and  naturally, 
as  I  do  not  claim  to  know  much  about  other  people's  busi- 
ness, I  am  compelled  to  talk  of  my  own  business  —  the  meat 
packer's  business  —  and  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  talking 
"shop"  for  a  few  minutes  (not  over  five)  —  I  will  confine 
myself  to  the  following  topics: 

1st.     Economy  and  Service. 

2d.     Earnings. 

3d.     Competition  and  Government  Regulation. 

Economy  and  Service 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  vast  volume  of  business 

transacted  by  the  meat  packing  and  affiliated  industries; 

but  to  make  a  definite  comparison,  let  me  say  that  the  num- 
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ber  of  people  employed  in  the  industry  in  the  United  States 
is  at  least  175,000.  The  number  of  men  in  the  English 
Army,  outside  of  India,  does  not  exceed  this  number. 

There  has  to  be  actively  employed  in  every  department 
the  best  business  ability  obtainable,  under  the  many  heads. 
Each  department  is  in  reality  a  separate  business  within 
itself,  being  charged  with  the  raw  material  and  credited  with 
the  sales. 

The  business  has  been  so  revolutionized  in  the  last 
twenty  years  that  now  a  market  man  within  five  hundred 
miles  of  Chicago  has  only  to  order  ribs  and  loins  and  other 
purchases  the  day  before  he  needs  them,  and  they  are  at  his 
shop  door  bright  and  early  the  next  morning,  prepared  under 
U.  S.  Government  inspection,  and  refrigerated  under  sani- 
tary conditions  and  ready  for  his  market  —  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  same  conditions  exist  all  over  the  United  States. 
This  in  contrast  to  the  old-fashioned  method  of  the  country 
butcher,  with  his  crude,  insanitary  equipment,  and  no  facil- 
ities for  the  utilization  of  our  profit  producer,  the  by-prod- 
ucts. 

The  packing  business  has  been  officially  investigated 
several  times,  and  in  each  case  has  been  favorably  reported  on. 

Persons  who  are  desirous  and  willing  to  take  the  time 
to  investigate  and  to  know  what  they  talk  about  become 
convinced  of  the  economical  benefits  of  the  packing  industry 
to  the  whole  country. 

Earnings 
The  packers  pay  the  live  stock  commission  men  cash  for 
live  stock  purchased,  from  one  to  ten  million  dollars  daily, 
which  cash  promptly  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the 
producer,  minus,  of  course,  what  the  railroads  collect  for 
transportation,  which  is  no  small  part  of  the  railroads' 
income. 

This  mode  of  continuous  money  circulation  is  never 
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stopped,  and  during  all  of  our  panics  has  been  the  least 
interrupted  of  any  industry. 

Incidentally,  the  cost  of  live  stock  has  never  been  as 
high  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  last  few  years,  and  this  condi- 
tion pleases  the  farmer  immensely;  but  the  consumer  is  not 
so  well  pleased. 

Now,  down  to  brass  tacks:  What  is  earned  by  all  this 
work  and  turn-over  of  several  billion  dollars  annually? 

I  will  answer  —  "Less  than  three  per  cent  on  sales." 
In  other  words,  if  we  sell  a  man  a  dollar's  worth  of  goods,  the 
net  profit  is  less  than  three  cents  on  the  transaction;  which 
profit  is  made  by  the  packers  from  the  by-products  which 
were  formerly  thrown  away  as  being  of  no  value.  This  has 
been  shown  by  Government  investigation,  ordered  by 
Congress. 

This  profit  is  barely  enough  to  pay  living  dividends  to 
the  stockholders,  and  provide  a  reasonable  amount  for  the 
depreciation  on  the  plants,  which  represent  a  tremendous 
investment  of  capital. 

How  many  other  branches  of  business  in  the  United 
States  operate  on  this  small  margin  of  profit?  Surely,  such 
earnings  must  be  considered  reasonable! 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  the  target  of  the  unfair  grand 
jury  system.  Their  evidence  is  obtained  from  only  one 
side  of  the  case,  usually  based  on  the  story  of  an  ex-employe, 
discharged  for  cause;  this  being  the  basis  of  the  grand  jury 
shooting  out  their  indictments  right  and  left,  of  innocent 
and  guilty  alike  —  and  the  other  side  of  the  question  is 
never  heard. 

Competition  and  Government  Regulation 
You  can  take  my  word  for  it,  there  is  the  keenest  of 
competition  in  this  business;  whether  among  the  large  firms 
or  the  smaller,  competition  is  everywhere,  as  our  financial 
results  show. 
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I  was  taken  to  task  once  by  a  gentleman  of  national 
prominence,  a  great  student  of  economics,  who  made  me  a 
visit.  As  we  were  passing  along  43d  Street,  I  think  it  was, 
he  called  my  attention  to  four  different  packers'  wagons, 
all  within  two  blocks,  which  he  said  to  his  mind  was  a  waste 
of  money  for  unnecessary  service  for  which  the  consumer 
eventually  paid;  and  his  idea  was  that  two  wagons  could 
have  performed  the  same  work  much  easier,  and  reduced 
the  cost  of  service  one  half;  thereby  benefiting  the  producer 
or  the  consumer  or  both  —  except  for  the  active  costly  com- 
petition, which  he  condemned.  He  plainly  stated  that  he 
preferred,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer,  proper 
co-operation,  instead  of  competition. 

While  I  do  not  say  that  I  fully  endorse  all  of  his  views, 
I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  many  cases 
where  old-fashioned  expensive  competition  does  as  much 
harm  as  good,  and  perhaps  more  harm;  and  that  our  ideal 
condition  might  be  made  by  a  simplification  of  our  laws,  so 
that  a  person  could  tell  what  was  and  what  was  not  "un- 
reasonable restraint  of  trade" — having  laws  on  the  statute 
books  that  are  definite,  giving  the  Government  the  right  of 
regulation  over  the  profits  of  corporations,  to  see  that  such 
profits  are  reasonable. 

This  I  am  sure  would  be  much  better  for  all  concerned 
than  the  uncertainty  and  commercial  unrest  that  has  existed 
in  this  country  for  some  time,  causing  capital  to  hesitate 
between  expansion  and  retrenchment,  usually  resulting  in 
the  latter. 

President  Delano  :  Gentlemen,  there  is  one  class  of  busi- 
ness that  is  represented  in  this  Club  that  is  really  better 
known  outside  of  the  city  than  known  in  the  city  itself.  I 
was  reminded  of  that  fact  two  or  three  years  ago  when  a 
friend  of  mine  from  Montana  wanted  to  go  to  Montgomery 
Ward's  to  get  an  outfit.  And  I  went  there  with  him  and  I 
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saw  a  lot  of  things  that  I  thought  I  would  like  to  have  my- 
self, and  when  I  suggested  that  to  an  accommodating  clerk, 
I  was  asked  if  I  lived  in  Chicago,  and  was  told  that  if  I  did 
I  could  not  have  them. 

Not  very  long  ago  when  we  had  Theodore  Roosevelt  in 
our  city  he  told  us  of  seeing  a  certain  lightly  clad  lady  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  reading  what  might  be  a  novel,  but  really 
it  was  Montgomery  Ward's  catalogue. 

Now,  we  have  the  author  of  those  catalogues,  and  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  tell  us  an  interesting  story  but  he 
wants  to  talk  to  us  about  "Industrial  Insurance,"  so  I  am 
going  to  call  upon  Mr.  Charles  H.  Thome. 


INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE 

MR.    CHARLES   H.    THORNE 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  Being  limited  to  five 
minutes  is  the  reason  why  I  dared  to  select  such  a  com- 
plicated topic  as  Industrial  Insurance,  because  in  that  time 
I  cannot  go  into  detail  or  recite  any  statistics. 

I  believe  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  Industrial 
Insurance  will  become  a  live  topic,  and  it  is  therefore  a  sub- 
ject concerning  which  the  members  of  this  Club  should  have 
some  ideas. 

That  the  subject  is  worthy  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain phases  of  it  are  already  matters  of  consideration.  The 
leading  railroads,  banks,  and  industries  either  have  pension 
plans  in  force  or  under  consideration,  and  some  have  plans 
for  disability  and  life  insurance. 

The  recent  demands  of  labor  for  changes  in  the  liability 
laws  and  advocacy  of  workmen's  compensation  laws  evi- 
dence the  growth  of  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

Limited  by  lack  of  education,  physical  or  mental  in- 
capacity, and  driven  by  the  pressing  needs  of  the  present,  the 
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average  worker  has  but  little  chance  of  making  provision 
for  the  future,  to  the  extent  that,  should  his  earnings  cease, 
neither  he  nor  his  dependents  will  become  destitute. 

Unless  industry  provides  its  workers  with  means  to 
provide  for  all  of  the  contingencies  of  life,  they  are  liable  to 
become  a  charge  upon  society,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  a  right 
to  resent  being  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
other  employers'  incapacitated  workers  or  their  dependents. 

When  you  employ  a  man  you  employ  his  entire  family, 
in  the  sense  that  they  derive  support  from  you,  and  in  case 
of  incapacity,  death  or  old  age,  that  family  must  continue 
to  derive  support  from  you  or  else  be  liable  to  become  a 
public  charge. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  adequate  laws  upon  this  sub- 
ject comes  from  employers  whose  business  is  extra  hazardous 
and  who  fear  the  cost  of  caring  for  those  injured  and  of  pro- 
viding for  the  families  of  those  killed,  not  realizing  that  the 
extra  hazardous  character  of  the  work  furnishes  the  strongest 
argument  as  to  why  the  industry  should  carry  the  risk.  Any 
other  view  saddles  that  cost  upon  the  public. 

Last  summer  while  the  workmen's  compensation  law 
was  under  discussion  at  Springfield,  a  delegation  of  Chicago 
men  went  down  to  oppose  it.  They  represented  an  exceed- 
ingly hazardous  occupation,  local  in  character  and  therefore 
not  subject  to  competition  from  other  states,  and  all  costs 
could  be  added  to  the  selling  prices.  Not  a  man  of  them 
knew  one  thing  about  the  subject,  and  had  for  sole  argument 
the  fact  that  their  pocketbooks  might  be  affected.  For  the 
poor  devil  who  was  crippled  for  life  and  for  his  dependents 
they  had  no  thought  whatever. 

We  know  that  the  working  man  and  his  dependents  need 
protection  against  want  and  distress.  We  know  that  his 
means  will  not  enable  him  to  purchase  protection. 

Consequently : 

I  believe  that  in  the  near  future  the  public  will  be  clamor- 
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ing  for  laws  which  will  compel  industry  to  contribute  jointly 
with  the  worker,  a  percentage  of  the  pay  roll,  sufficient  — 

1st.  In  case  of  sickness  or  accident,  to  provide  against 
destitution ; 

2d.  In  case  of  death,  to  provide  for  the  widow  and 
minor  children  until  able  to  be  self-supporting; 

3d.  In  case  of  old  age,  to  provide  pensions  for  life  and, 
at  death,  continuing  to  the  widow,  if  any. 

I  believe  that  the  public  clamor  will  prevail,  and  unless 
such  men  as  you  know  something  of  the  subject  and  are 
prepared  to  give  your  opinions  thereon,  laws  will  be  made 
after  the  usual  manner  of  lawmaking  —  by  people  who  are 
unwilling  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  subject  and  who  will 
permit  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  prejudice  and  selfish- 
ness. 

It  costs  less  to  insure  a  group  of  men  than  it  does  to 
insure  the  same  number  of  men  singly.  The  cost  per  capita 
by  the  group  plan  would  be  less.  The  insuring  of  a  group  of 
men  bears  directly  upon  the  law  of  averages.  The  group 
plan  permits  of  greater  scope  of  insurability,  eliminates 
many  of  the  conditions  that  surround  insurance  of  individ- 
uals, and,  as  a  consequence,  presents  the  possibility  of  pro- 
viding adequate  insurance  against  want  and  distress  due  to 
disability,  superannuation,  and  death. 

But  where  shall  the  charge  fall?  Shall  the  entire 
expense  rest  upon  industry?  Or  shall  the  cost  be  borne  by 
mutual  contribution,  by  employer  and  employee?  This  is 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  subject.  The  cost  of 
affording  adequate  insurance  protection  to  a  group  of  men 
and  their  dependents  can  be  made  definitely  known  and 
reasonably  economical. 

The  subject  is  exceedingly  complicated  and  has  many 
ramifications,  all  of  which  I  am  avoiding,  as  I  have  but  one 
purpose  —  to  suggest  that  in  time  to  come  industry  will  be 
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obliged  to  care  for  its  workers  to  the  extent  that  none  shall 
be  destitute,  and  to  invite  you  to  reflect  thereon. 


General  Discussion 
President  Delano:  Gentlemen,  that  closes  the  list  of 
those  who  consented  to  speak  for  five  minutes,  and  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  have  had  a  very  interesting 
meeting.  It  was  the  thought  of  our  committee,  when  these 
five-minute  talks  were  over,  that  the  subjects  should  be 
thrown  open  for  general  discussion  by  anyone  willing  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  or  for  questions.  I  would  like  to  have 
volunteers,  because  I  do  not  want  to  call  on  members  to 
speak.  If  anyone  cares  to  speak  we  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Turner:  If  I  may  make  so  bold,  as  one 
of  the  also-rans,  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  this  is  about  the 
best  organization  I  know  of,  and  I  cannot  see  any  possible 
reason  why  we  should  import  speakers  or  bring  them  from 
Cincinnati  or  New  York  or  Milwaukee  to  talk  to  us,  when 
we  can  within  our  own  membership,  and  at  a  closed  meeting, 
be  entertained  as  we  have  tonight;  not  only  entertained  but 
instructed.  I  like  these  familiar  talks  and  I  believe  that 
every  member  of  the  Club  likes  that  sort  of  thing.  We  were 
regaled  in  our  recent  open  meeting  by  a  great  talk  on  in- 
dustrial education  —  vocational  education  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  but  when  you  get  right  down  to  the  brass-tacks, 
you  can  get  hard,  common  sense  right  within  our  own 
membership. 

And  there  is  one  other  thing  I  want  to  say,  that  The 
Commercial  Club  within  my  membership  of  some  years  and 
within  my  knowledge  of  its  history,  thanks  to  Mr.  Glessner, 
has  accomplished  many  things,  some  very  remarkable  and 
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beautiful  things,  and  it  has  established,  to  me,  the  one  great 
thing  that  this  Club  has  to  exist  for,  to  live  for,  and  to  work 
for,  and  that  is  the  future  of  Chicago  and  its  Plan.  The 
"layout,"  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  is  I  think  beyond 
criticism. 

Now  we  have  got  a  lot  of  other  matters  that  have  been 
brought  up,  educational  and  so  on,  but  there  is  nothing  so 
important,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  members  of  this  Club  or  to 
the  future  of  this  Club  and  its  successors  and  to  the  future 
of  Chicago  as  the  working  out  of  that  Plan.  And  if  I  could 
have  my  way,  the  entire  force  and  influence  of  The  Com- 
mercial Club  would  be  devoted  to  that  one  thing,  the  future 
Plan  of  Chicago.  Because,  in  my  opinion,  that  will  ac- 
complish more  for  the  vast  population  of  this  city  than  any 
other  one  thing  that  this  Club  could  do. 

I  hope  you  all  feel  that.  I  do,  intensely.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  spreading  out  even  the  great  influence  of  this  organ- 
ization too  thin.  I  think  we  should  concentrate,  and  I 
know  of  no  subject  upon  which  this  Club  can  concentrate, 
so  important  both  for  the  present  and  for  the  future,  as  the 
accomplishment  of  this  Plan,  and  I  feel  that  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Wacker,  more,  perhaps,  than  to  any  other  member, 
for  its  continuation,  for  its  upkeep,  and  for  the  present  condi- 
tion. I  apologize  for  occupying  the  time,  but  this  is  a  sub- 
ject to  which  I  am  very  much  devoted. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Wilson  :  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
member  of  this  Club,  if  he  has  a  subject  on  his  mind  at  a 
meeting  like  this,  to  speak  of  it. 

One  very  important  matter  which  should  come  home  to 
all  of  us  connected  with  the  future  progress  of  our  city  is  our 
entire  lack  of  financial  opportunity  in  a  civic  way  to  go 
ahead.  Mr.  Hutchinson  gave  me  this  thought  when  he 
spoke  of  the  small  parks.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  that 
are  handled  so  well  by  the  South  Park  Commissioners,  the 
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small  parks  for  which  Chicago  has  so  much  credit,  have 
taken  from  the  annual  budget  of  the  city  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  appropriation.  Now,  how  have  these  parks  been 
spread  about?  One  member  of  this  Club  —  I  am  glad  to 
mention  his  name,  Mr.  Adams  —  has  given  the  city  a  plot 
of  ground  to  be  used  forever  as  a  small  park.  Another 
member  of  this  Club,  the  head  of  a  well-known  family  here  — 
I  am  going  to  speak  his  name,  Mr.  McCormick  —  has  leased 
for  nothing  a  year  to  the  city  a  large  tract  of  land  which  the 
city  has  agreed  to  maintain  for  small  parks.  There  is  not 
anything  in  my  experience  that  goes  so  far  toward  the  refine- 
ment of  the  people  as  the  small  parks  distributed  around  the 
city. 

Mr.  Turner  has  hit  upon  another  idea  — to  keep  foremost 
the  Plan  of  Chicago.  This  Club  has  published  the  finest 
book  on  city  planning  that  has  ever  been  published  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  That  plan  ought  to  be  followed  along 
and  carried  through.  But  what  do  we  meet?  Almost  im- 
mediately we  meet  with  the  expense  item.  The  city  of 
New  York  is  about  two  and  one  half  times  the  size  of 
Chicago.  They  have  perhaps  sixteen  or  twenty  times  the 
financial  opportunity  that  we  have.  I  believe  their  bond- 
ing power  is  something  like  one  thousand  million  dollars. 
Our  bonded  indebtedness  to-day,  including  the  great  Sani- 
tary District,  is  about  sixty-five  million  dollars.  Now,  it  is 
of  no  use  for  us  to  say  that  we  cannot  get  this  power.  We 
can  get  it.  It  is  easy.  If  we  do  not  get  adequate  bonding 
power  for  the  city  of  Chicago,  our  improvements  will  have 
to  be  met  by  direct  taxation,  which  is  expensive. 

The  bridges  that  are  to  be  built  through  vote  of  the 
people,  the  city  having  power  to  issue  bonds  for  them,  are 
to  cost  about  three  and  a  half  million  dollars.  That  item 
alone,  if  we  had  not  the  bonding  power,  would  have  been 
assessed  against  us  directly,  to  be  paid  off  in  one  year.  As 
it  is,  figure  it  out  for  yourself,  that  expense  is  spread  over 
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twenty  years  and  we  pay  one  twentieth  per  year  instead  of 
all  at  once,  which  is  economical  financing. 

We  have  had  at  Springfield  a  legislature  that  is  very 
much  criticised,  and  some  of  us  have  felt  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  business  done  for  the  city  of  Chicago  through 
that  legislature.  It  is  not  impossible.  That  legislature 
has  passed  already  one  financial  measure  that  gave  us  more 
bonding  power.  It  has  passed  another  financial  measure 
that  saved  the  city  of  Chicago  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year,  and  will  continue  to  save  her  that  much. 

What  we  should  do  is  to  follow  the  lines  of  Mr.  Carr. 
We  should  not  be  so  much  within  ourselves.  I  do  not 
like  to  say  it,  but  I  think  if  we  should  go  to  Spring- 
field simply  as  The  Commercial  Club,  we  could  not  get 
legislation.  We  need  to  broaden  out.  If  we  have  any- 
thing that  we  think  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  city,  we  should 
take  in  every  man  in  the  community,  so  far  as  he  can  be 
reached. 

I  think  Chicago  has  come  to  the  point  now  where  it 
needs  money  to  go  ahead.  I  think  it  needs  millions.  It  is 
time  we  spent  a  great  deal  of  money.  I  am  not  at  all  in 
sympathy  with  those  who  think  that  our  public  service  is 
extravagant.  We  hear  people  criticise  it.  But  we  of  the 
Chicago  Club  spent  ten  thousand  dollars  downstairs  on  one 
room  for  decoration,  and  then  took  it  out.  That  shows  that 
everybody  makes  mistakes.  So  our  public  servants  may 
make  mistakes.  I  want  to  say  that  I  can  use  —  truthfully 
use  —  the  illustration  of  the  small  parks  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  as  one  thing  to  which  we  may  all  point  with 
pride.  Less  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year 
is  spent  in  maintaining  any  number  of  small  parks  here  that 
are  of  great  benefit  to  everybody.  Now,  if  we  want  the 
Chicago  Plan,  if  we  want  to  maintain  our  precedence  as  a 
commercial  club,  if  we  want  Chicago  the  second  city  in  the 
country  and  the  third  commercial  city  in  the  world,  to  go 
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ahead,  we  have  got  to  get  down  and  dig,  the  same  as  we 
would  get  behind  any  other  enterprise  which  needed  money 
to  advance. 

Pkesident  Delano  :   Can  we  not  hear  from  some  others? 

Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald.  Mr.  President  and  Gentle- 
men: I  was  really  much  impressed  with  Mr.  Carr's  remarks. 
I  believe  there  are  great  opportunities  for  this  Club  to  en- 
courage movements  in  which  other  organizations  are  in- 
terested. There  are  many  good  projects  that  are  taken  up 
by  the  Association  of  Commerce,  by  the  City  Club,  by  the 
Union  League  Club,  and  others.  Why  should  not  this  club, 
whose  power  in  many  respects  is  greater  than  any  of  the 
others,  get  back  of  and  assist  in  many  of  the  good  move- 
ments which  these  other  organizations  inaugurate,  not  neces- 
sarily financially,  but  financially  if  necessary?  By  using  its 
influence  I  believe  The  Commercial  Club  can  be  a  tre- 
mendously greater  force  than  it  is  to-day,  and  far  more 
interesting  to  its  members  if  it  endorses  and  encourages 
causes  that  are  worthy;  and  I  for  one  believe  that  the  future 
of  this  Club  lies  in  encouraging  movements  that  are  worthy 
of  encouragement. 

The  Chicago  Plan  of  itself  is  wonderful,  but  if  we  would 
confine  ourselves  to  that,  with  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Turner, 
I  believe  that  the  interest  in  the  Club  would  wane  rapidly. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  there  is  a  great  opportu- 
nity in  the  working  out  of  the  Chicago  Plan,  but  the  inter- 
ests of  all  the  members  should  not  be  centered  on  that  one 
thing. 

For  example,  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  question 
of  bridges,  and  believe  that  this  Club  might  possibly  have 
been  a  great  force  in  getting  one  bridge  built  as  an  example, 
even  if  we  had  to  raise  some  money  to  do  it,  to  get  the  first 
bridge  to  be  built  here  and  have  it  an  example  of  what  our 
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bridges  should  be.  That  is  only  one  instance  of  any  num- 
ber of  things  wherein  this  Club  could  be  most  useful. 

I  am  connected  with  an  organization  known  as  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency.  I  don't  know  whether  many 
of  you  know  anything  about  it,  but  that  organization  could 
be  made  a  tremendous  power  in  this  community  with  the 
backing  of  a  club  like  this  —  not  necessarily  with  money; 
we  don't  need  the  money.  While  we  possibly  could  use 
more  money  than  we  have  and  do  more  work  if  we  had  more 
money,  we  are  not  suffering  for  the  want  of  it.  But  the 
influence  of  this  Club  back  of  such  an  organization  would  be 
a  tremendous  benefit. 

In  that  organization  we  are  not  "muck-raking,"  we  are 
not  looking  to  try  to  get  something  on  somebody,  but  we 
would  like  to  have  light  thrown  on  the  workings  of  the  dif- 
ferent organizations  that  spend  the  money  for  this  county 
and  this  city.  It  would  be  a  great  help  if  this  Club  would, 
through  one  of  its  committees,  take  an  interest  in  and  work 
with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency. 

Work  along  the  lines  indicated,  I  believe,  can  make  this 
Club  vital. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson:  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  a  word  about  the  bridges.  The  bridge  matter  is  receiving 
consideration.  Not  many  people,  even  in  this  Club,  know 
about  the  Ferguson  Fund.  Mr.  Ferguson,  a  citizen  of  Chica- 
go, died  and  left  a  million  dollars  in  trust,  the  income  to  be 
paid  to  the  trustees  of  the  Art  Institute  for  the  beautifying 
of  Chicago.  A  contract  has  been  let  for  a  fountain  which 
probably  will  cost  somewhere  about  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Within  a  year  we  hope  to  see  it  in  place  on  the  lake 
front.  And  we  have  taken  up  next  the  consideration  of 
beautifying  one  or  two  bridges.  It  did  not  seem  wise  to 
the  Mayor,  to  Mr.  Wacker  or  to  any  of  those  interested,  to 
decorate  the  Washington  street  bridge,  which  is  the  first 
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one  to  be  constructed.     But  we  do  hope  to  do  something 
toward  beautifying  the  Madison  street  bridge. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wacker:  I  was  about  to  say  something 
on  the  same  subject,  in  order  to  enlighten  Mr.  Rosenwald. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  through  Mr.  McGann,  which  secures  active  co-opera- 
tion between  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  between  the 
Art  Commission,  of  which  Ralph  Clarkson  is  President,  and 
between  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission.  The  City  Ad- 
ministration is  giving  us  the  most  active  co-operation  in 
that  respect,  and  all  designs  of  all  bridges  are  being  submit- 
ted to  us  now,  with  the  understanding  that  Mr.  Holden  of 
our  office,  on  the  top  of  the  Railway  Exchange  Building, 
which  is  maintained  by  The  Commercial  Club,  is  to  be  the 
man  they  are  to  consult.  Plans  are  submitted  to  him, 
and  before  they  are  returned  to  the  city  those  plans  will 
have  the  approval  of  the  Art  Commission  and  of  the  Chicago 
Plan  Commission,  and  in  that  way  we  have  arranged  to  work 
effectively  together. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  prompted  me  to  present  to  the  Mayor 
the  proposition  that  the  trustees  of  the  Ferguson  Fund 
would  be  willing  to  expend  the  money  necessary  in  making 
the  bridges  themselves  more  attractive,  and  special  efforts 
will  be  made,  as  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  already  stated,  in 
giving  the  people  of  Chicago  object  lessons  which  will  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  a  finer  set  of  bridges  within  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Harold  F.  McCormick:  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
what  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Rosenwald  have  just  been  saying, 
I  venture  to  rise  to  your  point  of  order  very  courteously 
tendered,  and  to  submit  a  word  or  two.  I  feel  somewhat 
like  the  young  man  who  had  two  sweethearts  and  very  often 
he  felt  as  if  he  did  not  know  to  which  one  to  propose.  And 
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he  finally  found  himself  out  buggy-riding  one  night,  and  the 
effects  of  the  moon  and  the  silvery  strands  thereof  caused 
him  to  pop  the  question  to  one  young  lady  and  he  was 
promptly  accepted.  After  having  been  accepted,  there  was 
silence  for  a  considerable  time  and  finally  she  said:  "Well, 
under  the  circumstances,  you  don't  seem  to  be  saying  very 
much."  And  he  said:  "Well,  I  don't  know,  I  was  just 
wondering  whether  I  had   not   already  said  too   much." 

I  am  very  glad  that  I  am  not  under  the  five-minute  limit, 
and  thus  be  compelled  to  speak  slowly  to  occupy  the  full 
time.  I  wanted  to  mention  a  word  or  two  about  an  inter- 
esting experience  I  had  in  Washington  within  the  last  two 
or  three  days  in  connection  with  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress.  As  one  of  some  fifty-two  delegates,  we 
went  on  a  special  train,  arrived  there,  and  nobody  seemed  to 
know  just  where  the  tiller  was  and  we  groped  around  and  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  heavy  sea-way,  and  being  unable  to 
"box  the  compass,"  we  were  trying  to  see  what  course  we 
could  steer  and  finally  we  found  ourselves  more  or  less 
"lashed  to  the  mast,"  metaphorically  speaking.  The  sub- 
ject-matter was  one  of  national  interest.  It  was  supposed 
to  be  a  convention  of  business  men  without  any  axes  to 
grind,  but  present  there  for  the  purpose  of  centering  public 
opinion  upon,  and  threshing  out  the  questions  of,  what  the 
needs  as  to  waterways  were,  and  where  they  could  help  the 
railroads,  and  where  the  railroads  could  help  them. 

When  we  arrived  in  Washington,  we  found  there  were 
some  twelve  hundred  members.  We  found  there  was  a 
very  definite  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  members  to  try  to 
interject  collateral  propositions.  One  there  was,  for  in- 
stance, that  American  vessels  sailing  from  an  American  port 
and  through  the  Panama  Canal  and  finishing  at  an  American 
port,  should  go  through  free,  but  that  was  finally  ruled  out 
by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
a  "project,"  whereas  the  resolutions  were  simply  to  deter- 
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mine  "policies."  The  idea  of  the  Congress,  therefore,  was 
to  be  that  of  a  congress  of  business  men  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  upon  policies  and  recommending  them  to 
Congress  for  action,  and  then  disbanding. 

We  went  there  representing,  as  I  say,  the  State  of 
Illinois  in  general,  and  representing  Chicago  also.  On  the 
train,  we  found  that  no  two  men  scarcely  had  the  same  idea 
as  to  what  was  the  right  thing  for  our  immediate  needs  here. 
One  man  wanted  a  harbor  on  what  is  called  District  No.  1, 
that  is,  the  district  east  and  north  of  the  Chicago  River. 
Another  body  of  men  wanted  harbors  down  south  of  Twelfth 
street.  And  then  the  question  came  up  to  what  extent  that 
would  interfere  with  the  Burnham  Plan,  or  should  that  plan 
be  adjusted  to  it.  Then  there  was  the  question  of  a  channel 
and  the  matter  of  transportation  from  Chicago  down  to  the 
Gulf  coast.  One  group  wanted  a  deep  channel,  21  feet; 
another  thought  that  14  feet  was  about  the  right  size,  and 
there  were  some  in  the  minority  who  thought  that  eight  or 
nine  feet  would  be  sufficient. 

Generally  speaking,  the  situation  from  the  Lakes  down  to 
New  Orleans  is  that  the  State  of  Illinois  or  the  Sanitary 
District  has  spent  about  sixty-three  million  dollars  in  pro- 
jecting the  canal  from  Chicago  down  to  Lockport,  and  that 
has  a  depth  of  about  21  feet.  From  Lockport  to  Utica,  as 
constructed  at  present,  it  is  not  navigable.  I  think  it  has 
been  authorized  by  referendum  vote  to  expend  twenty  mil- 
lion dollars  through  the  sale  of  bonds  to  build  that  link  from 
Lockport  to  Utica.  But  that  is  at  a  deadlock.  South  of 
Utica  there  is  a  six-foot  stream  down  to  East  St.  Louis. 
That  is  in  the  control  of  the  government.  It  is  a  navigable 
stream  and  at  present  is  open  for  development. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  that  down  there  the  Ohio  River 

Valley  and  the  Mississippi  River  Valley  all  gain  very  much 

in  the  way  of  river  improvements.     Our  undeveloped  link 

here  holds  up  transportation  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis  by 
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water.  And  as  I  say,  the  question  is  pending  for  general 
determination  as  to  what  the  objective  should  be.  I  suggest 
here  this  evening,  in  view  of  the  discussion  as  to  what  would 
be  best  for  the  future  of  the  Club,  that  I  do  not  personally 
know  of  a  bigger  or  broader  or  a  more  direct  point  of  interest 
to  Chicago  or  one  which  could  more  naturally  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  Club,  than  to  look  into  this  question 
as  a  whole  and  put  forward  some  exhaustive,  well-laid-out, 
complete  plan  and  move  toward  its  execution. 

I  was  talking  with  one  or  two  Congressmen  in  Washing- 
ton, and  they  said  they  did  not  think  the  question  could  be 
divorced  from  politics,  but  they  did  think  it  ought  to  be 
divorced  from  party  politics.  Now,  if  there  is  a  distinction 
there,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  see  it.  They  seemed  to  see  it  and 
they  seemed  to  think  it  was  too  big  a  question  not  to  involve 
broad  politics,  and  it  only  occurred  to  me,  that  in  its  broad 
sense,  including  the  development  of  the  Chicago  River  and 
the  question  of  all  that,  it  would  be  a  suitable  question  for 
this  Club,  not  to  push  through  and  not  to  lobby  for,  but  to 
study  and  perhaps  to  be  of  such  service  to  the  city  and  com- 
munity as  would  be  possible. 

President  Delano:    The  meeting  stands  adjourned. 
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Merritt  W.  Pinckney 
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, 


President  Delano.  Honored  Guests,  Gentlemen  of 
The  Commercial  Club:  It  was  my  privilege  this  afternoon  to 
listen  to  a  lecture  by  the  President  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  Dr.  Vincent,  formerly  the  Dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  whom  we  all  know,  in  a  lecture  on  Plato's 
Republic.  As  you  might  well  imagine,  from  that  talented 
and  versatile  man  it  was  most  interesting  and  inspiring. 
He  took  us  back  from  busy,  workaday  Chicago  to  Athens 
of  two  thousand  years  ago.  In  describing  Plato's  Ideal 
Republic,  he  told  us  how  the  wise  men  of  that  day,  the  phil- 
osophers of  that  day,  had  planned  to  meet  the  problem. 
Philosophers  of  every  age  have  dealt  with  this  problem,  and 
besides  Plato's  Republic  we  have  Bacon's  New  Atlantis, 
Moore's  Utopia,  and  other  books  which  have  endeavored 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  forming  an  ideal  state. 

All  of  these  philosophers  arrive  at  one  conclusion;  that 
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is,  that  you  cannot  have  an  ideal  state  unless  you  have  ideal 
citizens.  And  The  Commercial  Club  in  its  many  activities 
is  always  glad  to  hear  from  ideal  citizens.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  do  it  all,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  what  other 
organizations  are  doing,  and  we  are  very  glad  and  honored 
this  evening  to  have  as  our  guest  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen, 
the  President  of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association,  who 
will  speak  to  you  on  the  subject,  The  Welfare  of  the 
Children;  How  to  Prevent  Delinquency. 


HOW  TO  PREVENT  DELINQUENCY 

MRS.    JOSEPH    T.    BOWEN 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  Every  year,  between 
three  and  four  thousand  children  are  brought  for  their  first 
offense  into  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Chicago.  Last  year  the 
number  was  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy- three. 
These  children  are  all  reproved  or  paroled,  or  sent  to  parental, 
or  reform,  or  industrial  schools,  or  to  the  state  reformatories, 
and  then  the  life  of  the  city  goes  on  just  the  same.  The 
danger  spots  for  children  sometimes  shift,  yet,  after  all,  the 
disreputable  dance  halls,  and  houses,  and  saloons  never  close 
their  doors.  They  are  always  tempting,  the  children  are 
always  yielding,  the  demand  for  amusement  and  pleasure  is 
insistent,  the  supply  is  inadequate,  and  so,  year  after  year,  the 
same  thing  takes  place  and  a  new  three  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-three  children  take  their  places  in  the 
court. 

It  is  said  that  the  nation  expends  annually  one  billion 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  in  fighting  existing 
crime,  and  that  in  every  city  in  the  Union  one  hundred 
fold  more  is  spent  on  juvenile  delinquency  than  upon  oppor- 
tunities for  public  recreation.  If  this  is  true,  is  it  not  time 
that  we  awoke  to  the  fact  that  our  methods  in  the  past  have 
been  a  mistake? 
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We  have  been  very  much  interested  in  establishing  insti- 
tutions for  the  care  of  delinquent  children,  such  as  this  Club 
has  established  in  that  splended  home  at  St.  Charles,  and 
we  have  been  busy  studying  the  methods  by  which  criminals 
are  punished,  but  we  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  the 
process  by  which  both  are  produced.  We  have  been  try- 
ing to  sweep  back  the  river  of  crime,  but  we  have  not  been 
much  concerned  with  building  the  little  preventive  dams 
across  the  streams  which  feed  that  river. 

This  work  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  of  Chicago 
is  now  trying  to  do.  It  is  endeavoring  to  get  at  the  child 
before  he  goes  down,  to  influence  his  parents,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  home,  to  do  away  with  demoralizing  con- 
ditions, and  to  try  and  keep  the  child  from  committing 
the  crimes  and  the  misdemeanors  which  take  him  into  the 
courts. 

In  order  to  do  this,  it  has  divided  the  city  into  fourteen 
districts.  In  each  one  of  these  districts,  there  is  a  paid 
officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent  can-rushing  and  cocaine 
selling,  to  keep  the  children  out  of  disreputable  dance-halls 
and  houses,  and  questionable  ice-cream  parlors,  candy  stores, 
and  photograph  galleries,  and  to  try  in  every  way  to  protect 
and  safeguard  the  child. 

In  each  one  of  these  districts  there  is  also  a  local  league 
of  interested  citizens,  whose  duty  it  is  to  know  their  own 
neighborhood,  to  know  how  many  saloon-keepers  or  tobacco- 
nists are  selling  tobacco  or  liquor  to  minors,  to  know  how 
many  pool-room  keepers  are  harboring  minors,  to  know  how 
many  disreputable  houses  are  enticing  young  girls,  and  to 
know  how  many  dance-halls  there  are  in  that  neighborhood 
not  properly  conducted. 

Then  it  is  also  the  business  of  these  citizens  to  know 
what  constructive  work  can  be  done  in  that  district,  how 
many  vacant  lots  may  be  turned  into  gardens,  or  into  play- 
grounds, how  many  churches  have  rooms  that  may  be  opened 
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for  reading-rooms,  or  for  libraries,  or  how  many  schools 
may  be  used  for  purposes  of  public  recreation. 

The  method  in  all  of  these  leagues  is  different.  The 
course  employed  in  League  No.  1,  would  not  be  the  right 
method  to  use  in  League  No.  6.  For  example,  in  one 
district  where  there  are  a  large  number  of  factories,  it  was 
found  that  the  factory  girls  had  no  place  to  go  for  luncheon, 
except  a  saloon,  where  in  order  to  get  something  to  eat  they 
were  obliged  to  take  something  to  drink.  In  that  district 
the  League  opened  a  rest  and  lunch  room  for  these  factory 
girls. 

In  another  district  it  was  found  that  there  were  several 
gangs  of  boys.  Of  course,  there  are  gangs  in  every  part  of 
the  city,  but  this  district  had  four  very  bad  ones,  and  one 
of  them  had  its  headquarters  in  the  old  vaults  of  a  disused 
brewery.  They  had  a  room  in  the  back  where  they  kept 
their  prisoners,  and  their  booty,  and  every  evening  they 
sallied  forth  and  would  hold  up  some  boy  or  man,  and  bring 
him  in  and  keep  him  there  as  a  prisoner  for  awhile,  robbing 
him  of  what  he  had,  and  then  letting  him  go.  Now,  a 
very  young  man  was  put  on  as  an  officer  in  that  district,  and 
he  joined  one  of  the  gangs,  and  became  very  friendly  with 
them,  and  told  them  about  the  games  in  one  of  the  field 
houses  of  the  district,  and  finally  induced  them  to  visit  the 
field  house,  where  he  organized  them  into  teams  and  put 
them  into  athletic  competitions,  pitting  them  against  each 
other.  Then  that  gang  was  very  anxious  to  get  into  some 
kind  of  competition  with  the  other  gangs  in  the  district,  so 
that  this  one  officer  finally  enticed  all  four  gangs  into  the 
play -ground  where  he  kept  them  well  occupied. 

In  another  district,  where  several  young  girls  were  assault- 
ed upon  the  streets  at  night,  it  was  found  that  restaurants, 
and  bakeries,  and  all-night  lunch  rooms  were  in  the  habit 
of  giving  away  broken  scraps  of  food  between  the  hours  of 
two  and  four  in  the  morning,  and  needy  families  were  send- 
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ing  their  children  for  this  food.  An  officer  from  the  league 
visited  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  of  these  places,  and 
secured  from  the  proprietors  a  promise  that  they  would 
change  the  hour  of  distribution  until  seven  in  the  morning, 
and  an  investigation  made  three  or  four  months  later  showed 
that  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  out  of  those  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  proprietors  had  kept  their  promise. 

The  Association  receives  every  year  about  six  thousand 
complaints  in  regard  to  children.  Some  of  these  com- 
plaints are  in  the  form  of  anonymous  letters,  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Association  to  conditions  which  exist  and 
which  are  demoralizing  children,  or  to  children  who  are 
going  wrong  because  of  these  conditions,  and  it  is  from  these 
cases  that  the  Association  learns  what  is  wrong  in  different 
parts  of  the  city. 

Their  attention  was  called  in  the  first  place  to  the  five 
and  ten  cent  theatres,  many  mothers  reporting  that  they 
could  do  nothing  with  their  children,  especially  the  boys, 
after  they  had  attended  moving  picture  shows. 

There  were  at  that  time  four  hundred  and  five  cheap 
theatres  in  Chicago,  and  the  Association  made  an  investiga- 
tion of  them  all,  and  found  that  there  were  two  hundred 
and  sixteen  violations  of  the  law,  that  is,  in  regard  to  inade- 
quate exits,  lack  of  ventilation,  or  something  of  this  kind, 
and  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  films  were  bad.  They 
were  not  indecent,  or  immoral,  but  they  were  a  mixture  of 
piety  and  sentiment,  which  to  say  the  least  was  very  con- 
fusing to  the  children. 

Miss  Addams,  in  her"  Spirit  of  Youth  in  the  City  Streets," 
tells  us  of  one  or  two  of  these  films,  and  I  am  going  to  use 
the  same  illustrations,  because  they  were  films  that  were 
shown  all  over  the  city  at  that  time,  and  almost  all  children 
saw  them.  One  showed  a  rent  collector  and  his  wife,  and  a 
golden-haired  child  of  seven.  Some  robbers  break  into  the 
house  and  steal  all  of  the  collector's  money.  They  are  seen 
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by  the  golden-haired  child  of  seven,  who  registers  a  vow 
for  vengeance,  and  the  balance  of  the  pictures  show  him 
killing  off,  one  by  one  as  the  years  go  on,  all  of  those  seven 
robbers,  until  the  last  picture  shows  him  kneeling  on  his 
father's  grave  thanking  God  for  having  allowed  him  to  be  an 
instrument  of  vengeance. 

Another  film  of  this  same  kind  showed  a  mother  doing 
some  sewing  at  home.  The  baby  was  crying  in  the  cradle. 
Two  little  boys  were  playing  on  the  floor,  the  whole  family 
were  starving,  and  the  two  boys  were  cast  forth  onto  the 
street  to  get  something  to  eat.  They  stole  a  revolver  and 
killed  a  Chinese  laundryman  and  took  from  him  two  hun- 
dred dollars;  they  brought  the  money  back  and  put  it  in  the 
cradle,  and  then  all  the  family  fell  on  their  knees  and  thanked 
God  for  having  sent  them  this  assistance. 

I  remember  another  film  of  this  character  which  did 
a  great  deal  of  harm  in  the  neighborhood  where  it  was 
shown.  It  showed  a  little  girl  who  entered  a  jewelry  store, 
and  asked  to  look  at  some  rings.  The  rings  are  shown  her, 
and  she  takes  the  gum  from  out  her  mouth  and  puts  it 
underneath  the  counter,  and  pretty  soon  secretes  a  ring  in 
the  gum.  A  moment  later,  the  ring  is  missed,  the  child 
searched,  but  the  ring  is  not  found.  She  goes  out.  After 
a  time  a  little  boy  comes  and  takes  away  the  ring  and  the 
gum.  And  almost  everyone  who  saw  that  moving  picture 
said:  "How  easy."  And  there  was  immediately  an  out- 
break of  thievery  in  that  neighborhood. 

The  Association  felt  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
in  regard  to  these  films,  and  it  induced  the  Chief  of  Police 
to  appoint  a  censorship  committee  and  to  put  into  effect  an 
old  ordinance  which  had  never  been  enforced.  This  ordi- 
nance provides  that  all  the  moving  pictures  shown  in  Chicago 
shall  be  censored  by  this  committee,  and  shall  be  signed  by 
a  member  of  the  committee  before  they  can  be  shown  in  a 
theater.  This  is  now  being  done,  and  last  winter  the 
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Association  made  another  investigation  of  these  theaters  and 
found  that  instead  of  216  violations  of  the  law,  there  were 
only  29  violations,  because  the  Association  had  previously 
reported  anything  that  was  wrong  and  had  followed  it  up 
with  its  various  committees  to  see  that  it  was  carried  out, 
and  there  were  only  four  bad  films  in  the  298  theaters.  The 
theaters  had  decreased  from  405  to  298,  because  the  licenses 
had  been  raised. 

It  is  very  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with  the  vaudeville 
performances  than  it  is  with  the  moving  picture  shows;  it 
is  hard  to  obtain  a  conviction,  owing  to  the  fact  that  if  the 
police  go  to  the  theater  they  are  not  allowed  money  with 
which  to  buy  tickets,  so  they  show  their  stars  and  go  in, 
and  consequently  the  tip  is  passed  around  to  the  performers 
and  the  performance  is  therefore  very  tame. 

Then  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  deal  with  the  cheap 
melodramas.  Some  time  ago,  at  a  theater  on  the  West 
Side,  a  play  was  given  in  which  there  was  a  cruel  stepfather 
who  struck  his  wife;  the  boy  in  the  play  shoots  the  cruel 
stepfather,  and  after  the  play,  when  the  stepfather  came 
before  the  curtain  he  was  hissed  and  I  think  a  few  things 
were  thrown  at  him,  and  the  boy  was  very  much  applauded 
for  what  he  had  done.  Now,  there  was  a  boy  in  the  audience 
who  saw  the  play,  and  a  few  days  later  when  his  father 
struck  his  mother  —  he  was  a  good,  hardworking  man,  but 
was  rather  irritable  because  he  was  out  of  work — the  boy 
seized  a  revolver  and  shot  the  father,  and  was  very  much 
surprised  that  he  was  not  applauded  by  the  public  and  by  the 
police  for  his  deed. 

The  conditions  around  the  cheap  theaters  are  bad.  Out- 
side there  is  always  a  crowd  attracted  by  the  lurid  advertise- 
ments and  the  sensational  posters,  and  inside,  the  pictures 
are  shown  in  rather  poorly  lighted  rooms,  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity for  familiarity  and  sometimes  even  for  immorality. 

Something  like  32,000  children  attend  these  moving 
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picture  shows  in  Chicago,  and  until  we  make  the  theater 
very  much  safer,  until  we  have  an  ordinance  which  will 
provide  that  these  pictures  be  shown  in  well-lighted  rooms, 
the  conditions  will  be  bad.  This  lighting  is  very  possible; 
it  only  requires  the  employment  of  a  little  device  which 
costs  about  $25. 

Then  again,  the  posters  outside  the  theaters  should 
be  censored  the  same  as  the  moving  pictures,  and  the  theaters 
should  be  licensed  for  the  place  and  not  for  the  person.  If 
this  were  done,  it  would  not  be  possible,  when  a  license  was 
revoked,  to  issue  it  again  to  another  member  of  the  family. 

The  Association  had  an  experience  of  this  kind  last 
winter.  They  caused  the  proprietor  of  a  cheap  theater  to 
be  arrested  because  he  had  ruined  fourteen  little  girls,  and 
they  had  the  license  of  his  theater  revoked,  but  the  next 
day  it  was  reissued  to  his  wife  and  the  theater  was  opened 
the  same  as  before. 

The  Association  made  a  very  complete  investigation 
last  winter  of  the  dance-halls  of  Chicago.  There  are  328 
such  halls  in  Chicago,  attended  by  86,000  young  people. 
One  thing  was  made  very  clear  by  the  investigation,  and 
that  was  that  the  majority  of  the  dance-halls  are  conducted 
not  for  the  purpose  of  dancing,  but  for  the  sale  of  liquor. 
The  dances  are  short,  four  to  five  minutes ;  the  intermissions 
are  long,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  thus  giving  ample 
opportunity  for  drinking. 

In  the  majority  of  the  halls,  many  of  the  laws  of  common 
decency  are  violated.  White  slavers  ply  their  trade  in 
these  places  and  the  proprietors  either  connive  at  or  parti- 
cipate in  this  use  of  their  halls,  and  no  effort  is  made  what- 
ever to  protect  the  young  people. 

Out  of  these  328  halls,  190  had  saloons  opening  out  of 
them;  240  sold  liquor,  and  in  the  majority  of  the  others 
return  checks  were  given  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  neigh- 
boring saloons;  146  of  the  halls  were  found  to  be  selling 
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liquor  to  minors;  187  were  permitting  open  embracing  and 
immoral  dancing;  77  had  disreputable  lodging  houses,  either 
connecting  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  And  while  202 
policemen  were  found  to  be  on  duty,  only  17  were  in  any  way 
attempting  to  enforce  the  law,  they  making  it  a  habit  never 
to  interfere  unless  a  fight  was  in  progress. 

In  one  place,  I  remember,  where  they  were  putting  a 
man  out  of  the  hall  who  had  been  in  a  fight,  the  policeman 
took  him  by  the  neck  and  flung  him  downstairs,  and  then 
because  the  man  objected,  the  policeman  drew  his  revolver 
and  shot  at  him,  but,  luckily,  did  not  hit  him. 

The  Association  is  conducting  rather  an  interesting  ex- 
periment at  present.  Some  time  ago,  a  man  who  kept  a 
disreputable  hall  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city  came  to 
the  Association  and  said  that  he  had  seen  some  of  their 
literature  and  that  he  knew  he  was  conducting  a  hall  where 
girls  often  got  into  trouble,  and  that  he  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing about  it,  and  asked  the  Association  what  he  should 
do.  He  was  told  to  close  his  saloon,  shut  up  his  wine-room, 
provide  separate  toilet  rooms  for  women  from  those  of  the 
men,  and  establish  drinking  fountains.  He  agreed  to  do 
this,  and  did  it.  We  did  not  see  him  at  all  for  several 
months  and  then  he  came  to  us  again  this  fall  and  said: 
"I  feel  uncomfortable  about  my  hall;  it  still  is  not  respect- 
able, because  we  sell  liquor  there  under  special  bar  permits, 
and  I  know  that  a  great  many  girls  are  going  wrong.  Can't 
you  send  somebody  up  to  take  care  of  the  hall  for  me?" 
We  said  we  could  not  do  that  because  we  could  not  afford  it. 
He  said:  "If  you  will  send  somebody  there,  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  pay  him."  So  the  Association  engaged  a  social 
worker,  who  presides  at  every  one  of  the  dances  given  at 
this  hall.  He  is  paid  by  the  keeper  of  the  dance-hall,  and 
the  hall  now  seems  to  be  very  respectable. 

A  few  days  ago  the  proprietor  came  down  to  the  office 
of  the  Association,  laid  his  check  down  on  the  desk  for  the 
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salary  of  this  social  worker,  and  said:  "Well,  it  pays  to  have 
your  hall  respectable,  because  I  am  renting  my  hall  now 
more  than  I  ever  did  before,  and  all  the  other  dance-hall 
keepers  in  the  neighborhood  are  saying  to  me,  '  How  is  it 
you  are  able  to  rent  your  hall  so  well?  '  and  I  say,  '  Because 
it  is  respectable. '  " 

The  majority  of  these  halls  are  rented  to  clubs  who  get 
out  special  bar  permits.  The  way  they  do  it  is  this:  the 
man  who  owns  the  hall  has  a  government  license,  for  which 
he  pays  $50.00,  and  the  club  that  rents  the  hall  gets  a  special 
bar  permit,  for  which  they  pay  $6.00.  Under  these  special 
bar  permits,  liquor  is  allowed  to  be  sold  until  3 :00  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Now  the  saloons  are  supposed  to  close  at 
1:00  o'clock,  but  if  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hall 
want  to  get  liquor,  naturally  between  the  hours  of  one  and 
three,  they  come  into  the  dance-halls  and  get  it  there.  And 
it  is  almost  always  between  the  hours  of  one  and  three  in  the 
morning  that  the  disreputable  things  happen  in  these  various 
halls,  and  I  think  it  seems  quite  natural  that  it  should  be 
so.  Each  club  is  allowed  a  permit  only  six  times  a  year,  yet 
the  Association  has  evidence  of  a  great  many  clubs  who 
have  secured  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  such  permits  in  one 
year. 

The  Association  this  year  is  trying  to  get  more  evidence 
against  the  dance-halls  and  to  bring  the  proprietors  into 
court  and  to  prosecute  them,  but  it  is  sometimes  rather 
difficult  to  secure  evidence. 

There  is  only  one  law  in  regard  to  dance-halls  in  Chicago, 
and  that  is  the  state  law;  this  provides  that  no  minor  shall 
be  allowed  in  any  hall  where  liquor  is  sold.  This  law  is 
practically  a  dead-letter  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  bring 
minors  into  court  and  to  adduce  proof  of  age.  The  mayor  is 
very  much  interested  in  this  regulation  of  the  dance-halls 
and  has  issued  very  stringent  orders  to  the  police  to  see  that 
they  are  properly  supervised,  and  has  also  told  them  to 
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make  careful  investigation  in  regard  to  bar  permits,  that  is, 
to  look  up  clubs  more  carefully  who  are  asking  for  permits. 

A  short  time  ago  the  Association  had  brought  to  their 
attention  the  case  of  several  boys  who  had  apparently  been 
railroaded  into  the  penitentiary,  and  they  therefore  made 
an  investigation  of  the  boys  in  the  county  jail,  that  is,  boys 
between  17  and  21,  and  they  found  that  during  this  last  year 
1,153  boys  had  been  in  the  county  jail.  Many  of  these 
boys  have  been  arrested  for  their  first  offense,  sometimes 
they  have  lawyers  and  sometimes  these  lawyers  will  take 
their  money  and  then  do  nothing  for  them,  and  at  other 
times,  when  a  lawyer  is  appointed  by  the  court  to  defend 
them,  it  is  perhaps  rather  late,  there  is  no  time  to  get 
witnesses,  and  in  one  way  or  another  the  boy  goes  to  jail  or 
to  the  penitentiary. 

Then,  again,  the  treatment  by  the  police  of  many  of 
these  boys  is  very  wrong.  We  had,  only  yesterday,  the  case 
of  a  boy  17  years  old  who  had  been  drunk,  and  had  held  up 
a  man.  He  did  not  remember  it  at  all  the  next  day.  He 
knew  that  he  had  been  very  drunk  and  said  he  did  not  know 
what  he  had  done,  but  every  policeman  who  asked  him  a 
question  about  it  at  the  station  where  he  was  confined,  hit 
him,  so  that  the  boy  had  been  knocked  down  once  or  twice; 
he  had  been  dreadfully  kicked,  his  face  was  all  covered  with 
blood,  and  he  had  been  very  badly  used. 

Then,  again,  another  practice  which  we  found  was  com- 
mon was  that  whenever  a  boy  was  arrested  and  taken  to 
one  of  our  police  stations  and  the  presiding  judge  decided 
that  he  should  be  held  for  trial,  the  boy  was  "mugged." 
Perhaps  you  don't  know  what  "mugging"  is.  I  did  not 
until  I  was  told.  It  means  having  your  picture  taken  and 
having  your  thumb  impression  made  and  your  measurements 
taken,  and  then  these  impressions  and  measurements  and 
pictures  are  put  in  the  rogues'  gallery.  If  the  boy  at  his 
trial  is  found  to  be  innocent,  the  picture  stays  there  just  the 
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same.  In  two  or  three  instances  we  asked  one  of  the  judges 
to  insist  that  the  pictures  be  given  back,  but  I  am  very 
glad  to  say  that  yesterday,  Chief  Justice  Olson  gave  orders 
that  after  this  the  boys  who  are  found  innocent  are  to  have 
their  pictures  and  their  measurements  given  back  to  them. 
One  cannot  but  regret  that  they  should  have  the  pictures 
taken  at  all  until  after  they  have  been  found  guilty. 

Then  we  found  a  boy,  two  or  three  days  ago,  in  the  jail, 
a  young  fellow  who  had  struck  his  roommate,  and  the  room- 
mate had  accused  him  the  next  day  of  disorderly  conduct. 
He  had  been  fined  $200  and  sent  to  the  county  jail.  Now, 
he  should  have  been  sent  to  the  Bridewell,  where  a  fine  can 
be  worked  out  at  fifty  cents  a  day;  but  there  is  no  provision 
for  working  out  a  fine  in  the  jail,  and  the  man  might  have 
spent  the  rest  of  his  natural  life  there,  because  he  did  not 
have  any  friends  and  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  him;  as 
it  was,  he  stayed  there  four  months  and  a  half  until  some- 
one happened  to  become  interested  in  him,  and  with  the 
advice  of  a  municipal  court  judge  he  was  released  and  some 
work  found  for  him  outside,  so  that  he  could  pay  off  the 
fine.  He  had  a  perfectly  good  record  and  had  never  been 
in  jail  before. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  tell  this  story,  which 
I  think  perhaps  illustrates  what  I  mean,  namely,  that  it  is 
a  pity  to  send  a  boy,  for  his  first  offence,  to  the  penitentiary. 
Some  time  ago  I  knew  a  young  boy  of  16  who  was  working 
for  a  large  firm  here  in  Chicago.  His  father  had  taken  all 
his  wages.  The  boy  had  never  had  a  cent  except  what  had 
been  given  him  for  carfare.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  a 
longing  to  possess  something  came  over  him.  He  wanted 
to  go  to  a  baseball  game,  and  he  stole  a  baseball  bat  and  a 
camera  in  order  that  he  might  take  some  pictures  of  the 
ball  field.  The  property  which  he  stole  amounted  to  thirty 
dollars,  and  the  detective  of  the  firm  naturally  said  that  he 
was  going  to  send  the  boy  to  the  penitentiary.  I  happened 
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to  know  the  boy  and  asked  the  head  of  the  firm  not  to  prose- 
cute, which  he  very  kindly  consented  not  to  do,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  boy  should  spend  a  week  in  the  county 
jail,  which  was  done,  and  then  we  took  him  into  the  office 
of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  and  watched  him  very 
closely  for  a  year,  and  then  found  another  position  for  him. 
The  boy  is  now  earning  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year  and 
is  a  perfectly  respectable  citizen.  Had  that  boy  gone  to 
the  penitentiary,  by  the  time  he  came  out  of  prison  he 
would  have  felt  that  he  had  a  grievance  against  society, 
that  he  had  paid  the  full  penalty  for  his  crime,  and  he 
doubtless  would  have  thrown  in  his  lot  with  outcasts  and 
would  have  become  a  confirmed  criminal. 

We  have  an  excellent  child-labor  law  in  Illinois.  It 
provides  that  children  under  14  shall  not  work,  and  that 
children  between  14  and  16  shall  not  work  before  seven  in 
the  morning  or  after  seven  o'clock  at  night.  But  we  have 
no  law  which  provides  that  children  shall  not  work  upon  the 
streets  selling  newspapers  or  gum  or  merchandise.  Recent 
investigations  have  shown  that  large  numbers  of  young 
children  are  upon  the  streets  at  night.  The  Chicago  Vice 
Commission  report  makes  a  plea  for  these  "children  of  the 
night"  and  urges  that  children  who  become  familiar  with 
all  aspects  of  vice,  end  by  taking  part  in  it,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  law  which  would  prevent  them  selling  on  the 
streets  after  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening. 

The  Association  followed  home,  in  the  Loop  district, 
82  of  these  children,  found  out  the  family  history,  and  learned 
that  out  of  these  82  children,  it  was  only  necessary  for  five 
to  be  at  work,  as  their  families  were  all  extremely  well-to-do, 
several  of  them  owning  their  own  houses,  and  one  man  even 
having  seven  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank. 

We  have  on  record  many  cases  of  girls  who  have  sold 
gum  in  the  segregated  districts,  who  have  sung  songs  and 
sold  papers  in  the  saloons,  and  who,  at  a  very  early  age,  have 
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entered  houses  of  prostitution.  And  we  have  on  record 
many  cases  of  boys  who,  through  their  work  as  delivery  or 
messenger  boys,  have  become  acquainted  with  inmates  of 
these  houses  and  have  become  depraved  because  of  this 
familiarity. 

An  attempt  was  made  last  winter  to  secure  some  legis- 
lation in  regard  to  these  street  children,  but  it  was  de- 
feated, largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  newspapers. 
Another  attempt  was  made  this  fall  to  induce  the  newspapers 
to  give  up  the  employment  of  boys,  at  least  those  under 
twelve  years  of  age.  But  the  great  dailies  of  Chicago  do 
not  feel  that  they  can  run  their  papers  without  the  help  of 
these  small  children. 

This  Association  has  prepared  an  ordinance,  and  this 
ordinance  provides  that  girls  under  16  and  boys  under  12 
years  of  age  shall  not  sell  on  the  streets,  and  that  boys 
between  12  and  16  shall  be  licensed  by  a  bureau  appointed 
by  the  mayor.  This  is  following  the  system  which  is  em- 
ployed in  Boston,  and  which  is  working  very  well  there,  as 
shown  by  several  letters  from  Boston  papers  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Association .  The  mayor  of  Chicago  has  expressed 
himself  as  being  in  favor  of  this  ordinance  and  has  promised 
to  send  it  to  the  council,  and  we  are  very  much  in  hopes  that 
large  bodies  of  men,  like  this  Commercial  Club,  will  interest 
themselves  in  it  and  will  speak  to  the  various  aldermen  of 
their  acquaintance,  and  will  urge  its  passage. 

Chicago  is  very  much  behind  all  the  world,  I  may  say, 
in  regard  to  children  in  street  trades.  In  various  parts  of 
England  there  have  been  laws  governing  children  in  street 
trades  for  eleven  years.  And  in  America,  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco, 
Milwaukee,  and  many  other  cities,  there  are  laws  regulating 
street  trading  by  children.  I  think  everybody  appreciates 
that  it  is  bad  for  the  child,  and  the  new  Report  on  Women 
and  Child  Wage  Earners,  just  issued  by  the  United  States 
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government,  gives  a  large  number  of  delinquents  as  coming 
from  street  trades,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  records 
of  all  the  reformatories  in  the  country.  I  am  sure  if  the 
members  of  this  club  would  interest  themselves  in  this 
ordinance  they  would  feel  that  they  were  making  a  good 
investment  in  citizenship. 

The  Association  found,  two  years  ago,  that  the  large 
excursion  boats  which  were  crossing  Lake  Michigan  and 
carrying  sometimes  as  many  as  5,000  people,  were  violating 
many  of  our  laws.  Gambling  machines  were  run  openly 
upon  the  boats,  liquor  was  sold  to  minors,  while  staterooms 
were  rented  over  and  over  again  during  the  night.  These 
boats  were  largely  patronized  by  young  people,  and  girls 
and  boys  became  abominably  drunk  and  indulged  in  orgies 
impossible  to  describe.  The  Association  called  the  attention 
of  the  managers  of  the  boats  to  this  condition,  and  they 
promised  to  start  reforms,  but  none  were  made;  then  the 
Association  asked  the  officers  of  the  political  action  com- 
mittee of  the  Union  League  Club  to  take  up  the  matter,  and 
they  invited  some  of  the  stockholders  of  these  boats  to  lunch 
with  them  and  laid  the  matter  before  them  so  forcibly  that 
improvement  was  made,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
latter  part  of  last  summer  our  investigators  reported  that 
the  boats  were  comparatively  safe. 

The  Association  has  had  cards  printed  in  different  lan- 
guages and  hung  up  in  the  saloons,  calling  the  attention  of  the 
saloonkeepers  to  the  law  which  forbids  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
minors.  They  have  prosecuted  and  convicted  over  eight 
hundred  saloonkeepers,  and  they  have  destroyed  two  and  a 
half  million  obscene  postal  cards  and  prosecuted  169  men 
who  sold  them.  In  this  they  have  had  the  help  of  the  Retail 
Druggists'  Association,  who  have  forbidden  their  members 
to  show  these  cards  in  their  racks  under  penalty  of  ex- 
pulsion. 

The  Association  has  gotten  rid  of  the  slot  machines,  the 
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gum  machines;  not  the  kind  that  you  see  in  the  saloons,  but 
the  small  kind  that  the  children  use,  where  you  put  in  a 
cent  and  you  get  five  cents,  or  ten  cents,  or  fifteen  or 
twenty-five  cents,  worth  of  gum.  At  first  we  did  not  inter- 
fere with  these  machines,  until  we  found  that  in  one  of  the 
large  public  schools  all  the  children  were  selling  or  pawning 
their  school  books  in  order  that  they  might  have  money  with 
which  to  play  these  machines.  At  first  the  police  refused 
to  touch  them,  saying  that  they  were  not  gambling  devices, 
but  we  carried  a  case  up  to  one  of  the  higher  courts  which 
held  them  to  be  gambling  devices,  and  now  the  police  take 
them  out  whenever  they  are  reported. 

We  found  that  in  the  waiting-rooms  of  some  of  the 
department  stores  in  Chicago  large  numbers  of  young  girls 
went  every  day  to  read  the  advertisements  in  the  morning 
newspapers,  and  that  many  white  slavers  plied  their  trade 
in  these  places.  In  three  weeks '  time  the  association  arrested 
and  convicted  seventeen  men  and  three  women  for  operating 
in  these  waiting-rooms.  The  managers  of  the  department 
stores  were,  of  course,  much  concerned  and  gave  the  Assoca- 
tion  every  assistance  which  they  possibly  could;  they  put 
on,  in  most  cases,  better  and  more  matrons,  and  these 
matrons  were  supplied  with  cards  which  they  gave  to  the 
girls  who  patronized  the  waiting-rooms.  These  cards  state 
that  employment  may  be  had  by  applying  at  the  office  of 
the  Juvenile  Protective  Association,  and  this  past  year  the 
Association  has  secured  320  positions  for  girls  and  boys. 

The  Association  has  also  tried  to  do  constructive  work; 
it  has  opened  clubs  and  classes  for  girls  all  over  the  city,  it 
maintains  six  groups  of  boy  scouts,  nine  clubs  for  boys  and 
ten  clubs  for  girls;  it  has  helped  to  open  two  bathing  beach- 
es, one  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Lincoln  Park  Board,  on 
the  north  side,  and  one  near  Thirty -ninth  street.  It  has 
five  public  schools  opened  as  recreation  centers.  It  has  one 
very  large  club  for  136  girls,  which  meets  at  its  central  office. 
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I  believe  that  most  children  go  wrong  because  they  are 
in  search  of  pleasure,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  records  of 
all  the  juvenile  courts  of  the  country.  The  average  boy 
goes  out  onto  the  street  because  the  home  is  small  and  because 
he  wants  action.  He  stands  around  on  the  street  corners 
and  joins  a  gang,  and,  finally,  just  for  fun,  gets  into  trouble 
with  the  police. 

The  average  girl  goes  out  because  the  home  is  uncomfort- 
able, because  she  does  not  want  to  see  her  boy  friends  in 
the  presence  of  her  brothers  or  sisters  or  mother  and  father. 
I  do  not  believe  this  situation  is  peculiar  alone  to  the  girl 
of  the  tenements.  Perhaps  she  has  stood  all  day  in  a  de- 
partment store.  She  is  nervously  tired.  Perhaps  she  has 
worked  all  day  in  a  factory,  pressing  down  some  sort  of 
machine  with  her  foot  nine  or  ten  thousand  times  during 
the  day.  Perhaps  she  has  been  packing  or  sealing  boxes 
of  candy,  and  she  has  to  handle  an  enormous  number  in  order 
to  secure  her  meagre  wage.  Perhaps  she  has  been  making 
gloves,  for  which  she  receives  twenty  cents  a  dozen  pairs, 
and  there  is  a  clock  in  front  of  her  and  she  watches  the 
hands  of  the  clock  as  her  needle  flies  in  and  out,  and  she 
strains  every  nerve  to  make  the  required  number.  When  her 
day's  work  is  over,  she  is  tired,  nervously  tired;  she  needs 
to  get  physically  tired,  and  she  goes  out  onto  the  streets  and 
meets  a  boy,  and  goes  with  him,  perhaps,  to  the  disreputable 
dance-hall,  and  from  the  disreputable  dance-hall  to  the  dis- 
reputable lodging-house  is  frequently  a  very  short  step,  and 
one  made  very  easy  by  the  proprietors  of  the  dance-halls. 

Business  enterprise  has  taken  advantage  of  this  great 
desire  for  pleasure  on  the  part  of  children,  and  commercial 
undertakings  have  sprung  up  everywhere,  prepared  to  cater 
to  every  demand  of  this  childish  multitude:  slot  machines, 
penny  arcades,  candy  stores,  moving-picture  shows,  roller- 
skating  rinks,  cheap  theatres,  and  dance-halls  are  trying  to 
lure  children  with  every  device  known  to  modern  advertising. 
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I  would  advocate  in  our  city,  a  recreation  commission, 
such  as  exists  in  New  York.  There  it  consists  of  seven 
citizens  whose  duty  it  is  to  supervise  all  the  commercial 
recreation  in  New  York,  to  make  suggestions  concerning 
its  regulation,  and,  also,  to  look  about  with  a  view  of  estab- 
lishing recreation  piers  and  bathing-beaches,  and  opening 
armories  and  drill-halls  for  dancing.  Recreation,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  antitoxin  of  delinquency,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
administered,    I  believe  the   milder   will   be   the   disease. 

We  have  in  Chicago  our  fourteen  magnificent  field- 
houses,  and  in  the  districts  where  these  field-houses  are 
situated  delinquency  has  decreased  anywhere  from  24  to 
70  per  cent.  But  there  are  parts  of  our  city,  notably  one 
over  in  the  northwest,  where  we  have  a  large  Polish  popu- 
lation, and  where  30,000  Poles  live  in  a  district  only  a  few 
blocks  square,  and  in  that  district  there  is  not  a  single  park 
or  playground.  It  was  in  this  district  that  the  Polish  boys 
lived  who  so  foully  murdered,  a  short  time  ago,  the  truck 
farmer.  Possibly  if  these  boys  had  had  a  playground  when 
they  were  young  they  might  have  gotten  rid  of  some  of 
their  spirit  of  adventure  and  learned  some  lessons  in  re- 
straint. Instead  of  a  playground,  they  spent  their  time  in 
pool-rooms,  and  a  well  known  judge  told  me,  some  time  ago, 
that  he  thought  more  boys  took  their  first  lessons  in  crimi- 
nality in  pool-rooms  than  in  any  other  place.  Yet  we  have 
in  Chicago  936  of  these  pool-rooms,  and  boys  congregate 
in  them  in  large  numbers.  While  over  against  these  936 
pool-rooms,  we  have  only  19  clubs  for  boys,  places  where 
boys  can  be  gathered  together,  where  they  can  be  put  into 
athletic  competitions  and  kept  from  harm;  I  say  kept  from 
harm,  because  when  a  boy's  mind  is  bent  on  some  plan 
connected  with  his  play,  and  when  the  blood  is  coursing 
through  his  body,  there  is  no  time  for  wicked  thought, 
much  less  for  wicked  action. 

Recreation  means  refreshment  of  life.     But  what  refresh- 
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ment  do  we  offer  to  our  boys  and  girls  after  their  long  day's 
work  in  the  shop  or  the  factory?  The  majority  of  our 
churches  —  there  are  over  seven  hundred  of  them  —  are 
closed  for  six  days  in  the  week,  while  our  saloons — there  are 
over  seven  thousand  of  them  —  are  open  from  dawn  until 
far  into  the  night. 

Where  are  our  properly  supervised  moving-picture 
shows?  Where  are  our  well  regulated  theatres?  Where 
are  our  respectable  dance-halls?  Where  are  our  trade 
schools  for  girls?  We  have  only  one.  How  about  the  work- 
ing girl  who  goes  back  at  night,  after  a  long  day  in  the  shop 
or  factory,  to  the  place  she  calls  home?  Shall  we  say  to 
her,  "Think  only  of  your  work,  stifle  your  desire  for  pleasure 
or  else  take  that  which  is  bad";  or  shall  we  say  to  her, 
"Laugh  and  dance  and  sing,  and  be  merry,  for  joy  is  the 
heritage  of  youth,  and  the  city,  the  protector  of  her  children, 
has  opened  for  you  many  avenues  of  pleasure,  any  one  of 
which  you  may  safely  enter?" 

We  have  267  public  schools  in  Chicago  and  166  parochial 
schools,  yet  last  winter  only  ten  of  these  schools  were 
opened  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  purposes  of  public 
recreation.  The  other  schools  are  open  only  for  five  hours 
a  day,  five  days  in  the  week,  and  our  forty-million-dollar 
plant  is  therefore  only  used  for  800  hours  a  year,  while  the 
children  for  whom  these  schools  are  intended,  spend  their 
time  and  get  their  recreation  in  nearby  dance-halls  and 
saloons. 

We  need,  therefore,  more  parks  and  playgrounds  and 
swimming  pools  and  athletic  fields  and  gymnasiums,  we 
need  to  get  at  the  gangs,  not  to  break  them  up,  but  to  bring 
them  in,  for  the  gang  leaders  of  to-day  are  going  to  be  the 
political  bosses  of  to-morrow. 

But  more  than  all  these  things  which  we  need  for  the 
streets,  and  we  need  them  badly  enough,  we  need  to  get  back 
to  the  home,  and  until  we  can  do  this,  until  we  can  provide 
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for  the  building  of  such  tenements  as  have  recently  been 
erected  at  Berlin,  in  Germany,  where  the  building  itself  is 
a  pleasure  to  the  eye,  where  there  are  courts  where  the 
children  may  play,  and  the  balconies  where  the  tenants  may 
walk,  and  flower-boxes  in  the  windows,  where  the  working 
man  may  get  for  his  children  the  light  and  the  air  and  the 
sunshine  which  are  theirs  by  right — then,  and  not  until  then, 
shall  we  conserve  the  interests  of  the  children  of  our  city  and 
produce,  not  weaklings  and  criminals,  but  men  and  citizens. 

President  Delano.  Chicago  is  justly  proud  of  its 
Juvenile  Court  law,  and  perhaps  we  are  a  little  too  self- 
complacent  about  it.  People  from  other  cities  come  here, 
hearing  that  we  have  a  model  juvenile  court  law,  but  I 
think,  from  what  little  I  have  seen  of  it,  that  a  good  deal 
of  the  credit  of  the  law  comes  from  the  fact  that  we  have 
had  it  well  administered.  Two  judges,  since  the  passage 
of  this  law  twelve  years  ago,  have  made  a  distinguished 
record,  and  we  are  fortunate  in  having  here  to-night  the 
present  sitting  judge. 

I  also  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  last 
July  an  important  amendment  was  passed  in  that  law. 
The  members  of  the  club  received  the  amendment  so  that 
they  might  see  what  it  was.  This  amendment,  like  so  many 
of  our  laws,  is  rather  loosely  drawn.  It  is  evidently  well 
meant,  but  it  is  also  very  evident  that  its  enforcement  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  character  of  the  judge,  who, 
besides  having  an  important  judicial  function,  has  a  most 
important  administrative  function  to  perform. 

So  we  have  invited  to  our  dinner  this  evening  the  Hon. 
Merritt  W.  Pinckney,  Justice  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook 
County  and  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  to  talk  to  us  on 
the  subject,  "How  to  Treat  Delinquency." 
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THE  FUNDS  TO  PARENTS  ACT 

AND 
HOW  TO  TREAT  DELINQUENCY 

HON.    MERRITT   W.    PINCKNEY 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mrs.  Bowen  and  Gentlemen:  I  under- 
stood, when  invited  to  appear  here  this  evening,  that  the 
members  of  this  club  wanted  to  know,  first,  something 
about  the  Funds  to  Parents  Act,  and,  second,  something  on 
the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  children  by  the  Juvenile 
Court  over  which  I  preside. 

I  shall  take  the  shorter  of  the  two  subjects  first,  with 
your  permission.  The  Funds  to  Parents  Act,  gentlemen,  is 
commonly  called  The  Mothers'  Pension  Law.  I  seriously 
object  to  the  word  "pension."  Motherhood  is  the  most 
sacred  condition  of  human  life  and  is  deserving  of  the 
highest  honor  and  the  greatest  consideration.  We  honor 
ourselves  when  we  honor  the  mother.  Our  benefactions, 
however  great,  are  her  due,  and  so  I  have  always  felt 
and  have  frequently  said  that  we  should  not  call  this  law 
The  Mothers'  Pension  Law  but  call  it  by  the  right  name, 
the  Funds  to  Parents  Act. 

The  Law 

This  law  was  passed  on  July  1,  1911.  I  think  there  have 
been  given  you  leaflets  upon  which  is  printed  first,  Section 
7  of  the  juvenile  law  of  1899  as  amended  in  1907;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  amendment  to  Section  7. 

By  an  examination  of  Section  7  of  the  juvenile  law  of 
1899,  you  will  discover  that  that  section  gave  to  the  Juvenile 
Court  authority  to  provide  for  the  case  of  a  dependent  child 
in  one  of  three  ways: 

First,  allow  the  child  to  remain  at  home  subject  to 
the  friendly  visitation  of  the  probation  officer; 
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Second,  with  the  consent  of  the  parents,  or  if  they  are 
unfit  and  improper  guardians,  the  court  may  select  a  repu- 
table citizen  to  act  as  guardian,  and  under  order  of  the 
court  this  guardian  can  place  the  child  in  a  suitable  home; 

Third,  the  court  may  commit  such  child  to  some  suitable 
institution  organized  under  the  law  for  the  care  of  dependent 
or  neglected  children. 

The  amendment  known  as  the  Funds  to  Parents  Act 
does  not  deny  or  interfere  with  the  right  and  power  of  the 
court  to  dispose  of  dependent  cases  in  either  one  of  these 
three  ways.  On  the  contrary,  it  adds  to  the  power  already 
given  the  court  the  further  authority  to  provide  for  children 
of  worthy  parents  in  their  own  homes. 

The  Need  of  the  Law 

For  some  years  those  persons  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  dependent  children  have  felt  that  poverty  alone  should 
never  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  separating  parent  and  child. 
During  my  term  of  service  in  the  Juvenile  Court,  my  chief 
endeavor  has  been  to  keep  the  home  intact, —  to  preserve 
the  family  circle.  Whenever  this  is  impossible,  owing  to 
the  death  of  the  mother  or  her  conceded  unfitness,  I  have 
sought  to  furnish  another  family  fireside  and  the  maternal 
love  and  care  of  some  other  good  woman. 

To  my  mind,  and  I  think  all  of  you  will  agree  with  me, 
there  is  no  love  like  the  mother's  love,  and  after  that,  comes 
the  love  of  some  other  motherly  woman.  A  child  so  placed 
is  fortunate  indeed,  dependent  though  it  be  upon  the  charity 
of  strangers.  The  unfortunate  part  of  this  plan,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  prior  to  this  law,  there  was  no  provision  made 
by  the  State  of  Illinois  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
children  so  placed.  Only  children  placed  in  institutions 
under  the  industrial  school  or  the  manual  training  school 
acts  were  provided  with  financial  assistance. 

Now,  I  do  not  seek  to  belittle  the  good  work  done  by 
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the  great  institutions  of  this  city  and  county  in  caring  for 
dependent  children.  They  have  received  aid  from  the 
county,  but  never  as  much  aid  as  they  are  entitled  to. 
What  I  mean  to  say  is  this,  that  the  plan  which  keeps  a 
child  at  home  with  its  parents,  the  parents  being  concededly 
worthy,  is  far  better  than  the  plan  which  gives  the  child 
institutional  care,  however  excellent.  The  work  —  the 
great  work  I  may  say  —  of  these  great  dependent  institu- 
tions of  this  county  and  state  will  still  go  on,  for  there  is 
room,  there  is  work  for  all  to  do;  for  so  long  as  poverty  exists 
in  this  world,  until  social  justice  shall  prevail,  there  will  be 
in  our  midst  dependent  men,  women  and  children  for  each 
generation  to  take  care  of,  and  upon  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion will  fall  the  burden  of  that  care.  Such,  then,  was  the 
need  of  this  law. 

The  Administration  of  the  Law 
The  Funds  to  Parents  Act,  gentlemen,  is  either  the  best 
law  for  our  dependent  poor  ever  placed  upon  the  statute 
books,  or  else  it  is  the  worst,  depending  upon  its  adminis- 
tration. Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  law  on  July  1, 1911, 
difficulties  began  to  arise  on  the  horizon.  The  real  intent 
of  the  new  law,  as  I  understand  it,  and  as  I  now  construe 
it,  which  was  to  keep  children  at  home  with  their  parents, 
who,  because  of  poverty  alone,  would  otherwise  be  sent  to 
institutions,  was  apparently  lost  sight  of.  A  widespread 
publicity,  promoted  and  fostered  by  those  persons  who  either 
did  not  understand  the  true  meaning  of  the  law  or  else  for 
selfish  reasons  did  not  want  to  understand,  soon  flooded  the 
Juvenile  Court  with  applications  for  relief.  Within  the 
first  few  months  some  six  or  seven  hundred  applications 
were  filed  in  the  Juvenile  Court  for  relief.  Many  of  these 
applications  were  from  undeserving  and  unworthy  parents. 
Mothers,  with  healthy,  able-bodied  husbands,  applied,  who 
prior  to  this  time  had  always  gotten  along  comfortably 
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well,  and  who  had  never  contemplated  asking  for  institution- 
al care  for  their  children.  Shiftless,  unprincipled  fathers, 
thinking  that  they  saw  an  opportunity  of  placing  their 
families  on  the  relief  list,  immediately  deserted  their  wives 
and  children  in  order  to  create  a  condition,  which  had  not 
previously  existed.  Some  parents  sought  thus  to  increase 
an  annual  income  so  that  they  might  the  more  readily  pay 
for  homes  bought  on  deferred  parents,  if  you  please.  Other 
had  been  told  that  every  father  and  mother  —  all  parents  — 
who  had  dependent  children  to  support,  would  be  given 
pensions  by  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  and  so, 
naturally,  they  hastened  to  get  in  line.  Then,  more  serious 
than  all  this,  gentlemen,  there  were  certain  influences, 
political  and  otherwise,  which  were  ready  and  even  deter- 
mined to  place  certain  families  on  the  pay  roll,  who,  under 
no  circumstances  were  entitled  to  be  there.  In  short,  it 
became  evident  at  once  that  the  administration  of  the 
Funds  to  Parents  Act  would  be  attended  with  many  difficul- 
ties. 

Charged  more  than  any  other  county  official  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  this  law,  I  saw 
at  once  that  great  care  would  be  necessary  if  it  was  to  be 
administered  properly.  Otherwise,  this  law  would  bankrupt 
the  county  or  else  fall  into  disrepute  and  be  repealed.  I 
believe  in  this  law,  gentlemen.  I  do  not  want  to  see  it 
repealed.  To  the  deserving  parents  it  is  a  great  boon.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  taxpayers  of  this  community  will 
complain  of  the  taxes  they  are  called  upon  to  pay  for  charity 
if  they  know  that  only  the  deserving  are  being  aided  and 
those  only  to  the  extent  that  their  necessities  demand.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  great  community  of  ours  will  object 
to  the  needed  relief  given  worthy  mothers  supporting  their 
children  at  home. 

It  became  important  then  for  the  Juvenile  Court  to 
start  right.     As  I  say,  I  was  charged  with  the  responsibility 
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of  the  administration  of  this  law,  a  law  which  in  its  scope 
is  unparalleled  because,  on  the  order  of  the  Juvenile  Court, 
a  million  dollars  could  be  ordered  paid  to  families  in  this 
community  during  the  next  year,  and  nobody  can  stop  the 
court  from  doing  it  if  the  families  make  application,  and  so 
I  say  to  you,  it  was  important  that  in  the  administration  of 
this  law  the  court  should  start  right. 

It  appeared  to  me  like  too  big  an  undertaking  for  the 
judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  without  assistance  to  see  that 
those  and  only  those  honest,  industrious,  moral,  and  worthy 
mothers  in  this  community  should  receive  relief.  A  proper 
administration  of  this  law  will  naturally  relieve  and  lighten 
the  burdens  and  lessen  the  financial  obligations  of  the  great 
charities  of  this  community,  the  great  charitable  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  United  Charities,  the  United  Roman 
Catholic  Charities,  the  United  Jewish  Charities,  and  the 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society. 

Why  should  not  these  organizations  come  forward  and 
assist  the  Juvenile  Court  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power  in 
seeing  that  this  law  was  properly  administered?  In  order 
that  the  court  may  pass  a  fair  and  just  judgment  upon  all 
applications  made  to  it  for  relief  by  mothers  —  deserving 
mothers  —  it  is  necessary  that  accurate,  reliable  and  com- 
plete information  be  furnished  the  court  upon  each  appli- 
cation in  the  first  instance.  Then,  too,  after  the  order  of 
relief  is  entered,  it  is  necessary  that  information  be 
furnished  the  court,  not  only  on  the  fitness  of  the  applicant 
in  the  first  instance,  but  upon  the  continued  fitness  of  the 
mother  and  the  proper  use  of  the  money  paid  to  her  by  the 
county. 

In  order,  then,  to  accomplish  this,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
these  great  organizations  ought  to  assist  the  court  in  ad- 
ministering the  law,  and  so  in  order  to  secure  this  help  I 
called  upon  these  four  great  organizations,  and  some  twelve 
or  fourteen  civic  and  social  welfare  societies,  to  send  repre- 
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sentatives  to  a  conference  with  the  Juvenile  Court  for  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  a  correct  solution  of  this  problem. 

Those  societies  which  responded,  and  responded  gladly 
and  willingly  to  this  call,  were  the  Juvenile  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, the  president  of  which  has  honored  us  this  evening 
with  one  of  the  best  and  finest  addresses  I  have  ever  listened 
to,  and,  furthermore,  I  want  to  say  this  in  honor  of  her, 
although  I  can  scarcely  honor  her  by  anything  I  say:  The 
Association  over  which  she  presides  gives  the  greatest  and 
the  best  relief  to  the  Juvenile  Court  in  the  cause  of  depend- 
ent, neglected  and  delinquent  children  in  this  community, 
of  any  of  the  associations  in  Chicago. 

Starting  again,  the  social  and  civic  welfare  societies 
which  cheerfully  responded  to  the  call  to  assist  the  four 
great  charities,  were  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association, 
the  Woman's  City  Club,  the  City  Club,  the  Visiting  Nurses' 
Association,  the  Council  of  Chicago  Settlements,  the  In- 
dustrial Club,  the  Immigrants'  Protective  League,  the 
Children's  Aid  Association,  the  Jewish  Home  Finding 
Society,  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial,  the  Bureau 
of  Personal  Service,  and  Hull  House. 

At  this  conference,  held  some  three  weeks  ago,  gentle- 
men, these  organizations  pledged  to  the  Juvenile  Court  — 
and  they  have  already  kept  their  pledge  —  to  send  to  the 
Juvenile  Court  a  group  of  five  experienced  workers  who  shall 
co-operate  with  the  court  and  with  the  Probation  Depart- 
ment of  the  court  in  seeing  to  the  proper  administration  of 
this  law. 

The  importance  of  this,  the  valuable  assistance  rendered 
by  this  group  of  workers  and  by  the  Advisory  Board,  cannot 
be  overestimated  for  two  reasons,  not  only  because  of  the 
services  given  by  this  group  of  experienced  workers  without 
any  charge  to  the  County  of  Cook,  but  because  it  places  at 
the  disposition  of  the  Juvenile  Court  all  of  the  files  and 
records  of  those  great  organizations,  charitable  and  civic 
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welfare  societies  in  Chicago,  which  have  covered  the  case 
of  the  dependent  poor  in  this  community  for  a  decade. 

Furthermore,  under  the  law,  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners,  through  its  County  Agent,  Mr.  Joseph 
Meyer,  will  pay  out  the  money  ordered  by  the  court  to  be 
paid ;  the  files,  therefore,  of  the  County  Agent's  office  cover- 
ing the  paupers  and  the  poor  of  this  community  are  also 
placed,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Joseph  Meyer,  at  the 
disposition  of  the  court. 

And  I  want  to  say  for  Mr.  Meyer  that  he  has  co-operated 
with  the  court  at  all  times  in  an  intelligent,  active  and  satis- 
factory way.  At  the  last  meeting  had  of  the  Probation 
Officers  and  this  group  of  workers,  Mr.  Meyer  was  present 
and  again  stated  that  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  co-operate, 
and  would  in  future  co-operate  with  the  Juvenile  Court 
and  its  probation  department,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  tax-payers  of  the  City  of  Chicago  and  for  the  proper 
administration  of  the  law. 

I  do  not  intend  to  stop  here,  gentlemen.  Any  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  from  whatever  source  it  comes,  which 
will  advise  the  court  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  parties  making 
application  for  relief,  as  to  their  continued  fitness,  and  as 
to  the  proper  use  of  the  money  after  it  is  paid,  will  be  gladly 
received  by  the  Juvenile  Court,  to  the  end  that  this  new  law 
freed  from  all  unworthy  influences  may  be  properly  admin- 
istered, and  the  welfare  of  children  in  this  community,  and 
the  rights  of  honest,  worthy  mothers  may  be  conserved  and 
advanced.     So  much  for  the  Funds  to  Parents  Act. 

The  Cause  of  the  Children 
The  cause  of  children,  gentlemen,  is  so  closely  identified, 
and  has  been  so  closely  identified  with  the  Juvenile  Court 
for  the  past  twelve  years,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
discuss  the  one  without  talking  about  the  other. 

The  juvenile  law,  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  work  done 
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among  dependent  and  delinquent  children  in  this  commun- 
ity, have  received  considerable  notice  in  the  newspapers 
during  the  past  six  months.  Ever  since  this  court  was 
organized  that  institution  has  been  more  or  less  criticized. 
Unscrupulous  individuals,  designing  politicians,  and  sensa- 
tional newspaper  reporters  have  torn  the  truth  to  tatters, 
have  almost  exhausted  the  vocabulary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  have  oftentimes  insulted  an  intelligent  public,  in 
an  effort  to  discredit,  if  not  destroy,  the  Children 's  Court  of 
Chicago,  a  court  of  which  Chicago  and  the  State  of  Illinois 
have  reason  to  be  proud. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  acquainted  with  the  conditions, 
political  and  otherwise,  existing  in  this  community,  who 
can  read  between  the  lines,  the  intent  of  this  attack  is  clear, 
the  purpose  understood.  When  yellow  journalism,  gentle- 
men, ceases  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  reading  public,  and  when 
printer's  ink  of  a  vermilion  hue  is  out  of  fashion,  I  predict, 
we  will  still  have  a  Children 's  Court  in  Chicago  to  look  after 
our  dependent,  neglected,  and  delinquent  children.  And 
we  will  still  have  honest,  charitable,  God-fearing  men  and 
women  in  this  community  ready  and  willing  to  defend  its 
principles  and  carry  on  its  work. 

In  all  of  the  affairs  of  life  —  you  are  business  men  — 
I  say,  in  all  of  the  affairs  of  life,  public  or  private,  business 
or  professional,  it  is  well  now  and  then  to  stop  and  take 
stock,  not  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  every  "t"  is 
crossed,  and  every  "i"  dotted,  but  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing out  by  an  intelligent  —  especially  an  intelligent  —  fair, 
and  unprejudiced  inquiry,  whether  or  not  the  final  result 
attained  in  that  business  or  in  that  institution  is  good  or 
bad.  If  bad,  to  find  out  how  we  can  change  it  and  make  it 
good;  if  good,  how  we  can  make  it  better.  Such  an  investi- 
gation, gentlemen,  and  such  an  inquiry  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  preservation  of  the  business,  and  of  the 
institution,  and  not  its  destruction  is  the  point  desired,  and 
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is  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry.  Of  course,  if  the  purpose  is 
to  discredit,  to  destroy,  given  the  power  to  do  so,  excuses 
will  not  be  lacking. 

When  I  was  a  boy  my  father  gave  me  a  small  copy  of 
iEsop's  Fables.  I  think  it  was  an  edition  published  in 
London,  in  1868.  And  the  second  fable  in  the  book  was  the 
fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb.  I  take  it  you  are  all  more 
or  less  familiar  with  that  fable  in  its  general  bearings,  but 
let  me  speak  of  it  in  detail;  I  think  it  is  apropos. 

A  wolf  and  a  lamb  one  summer  day  came  to  a  mountain 
stream  at  the  same  time  to  take  a  drink,  the  wolf  farther  up 
the  stream  from  where  the  lamb  stood.  The  wolf,  spying 
the  lamb,  had  a  mind  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him,  and  so 
he  said,  "Sir,  you  are  disturbing  the  water  where  I  am 
drinking;  I  demand  satisfaction."  The  lamb,  with  humble 
submission,  pointed  out  that  the  water  he  drank,  ran  from 
the  wolf  to  him,  and  it  therefore  could  not  be  disturbed  so 
far  up  the  stream.  "Be  that  as  it  may,"  said  the  wolf, 
"You  are  a  rascal  anyhow,  and  I  understand  that  you  have 
said  many  ill  things  behind  my  back  some  six  months  ago." 
"Upon  my  word,"  said  the  lamb,  "the  time  you  mention 
was  before  I  was  born."  The  wolf,  seeing  that  the  truth 
could  not  be  argued,  fell  into  a  violent  rage,  foamed  at  the 
mouth,  snarled,  and  said,  "Sirrah,  if  it  was  not  you,  it  was 
your  father,  and  that  is  all  one."  And  so  he  fell  upon  the 
lamb,  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  made  a  meal  of  it. 

Now,  the  moral  to  this  story  is  this:  A  person  seeking 
to  injure  one  more  innocent  than  himself  will  never  lack 
excuses.  I  hardly  think  in  this  company  it  is  necessary  to 
make  the  application. 

The  sensational  exploitation  of  the  Juvenile  Court, 
the  juvenile  law,  and  the  cause  of  children  in  this  community 
is  deplorable.  The  crying  pity  of  it  all  is,  that  the  confidence 
of  those  poor  parents  who  need  the  assistance  of  the  court 
and  of  the  court's  institutions,  and  of  the  great  dependent 
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and  delinquent  institutions  of  this  county,  is  shaken,  if  no 
destroyed. 

For  twelve  years  the  good  men  and  women  in  this  com- 
munity —  I  say  the  good  men  and  women  in  this  community 
have  given  their  thought,  their  time,  their  strength  to  the 
cause  of  the  child,  fighting  an  uphill  fight  against  fearful 
odds.  And  now,  just  as  the  dawn  of  the  children's  era  is 
breaking,  comes  the  spoilsman  with  his  axe. 

You  are  all  familiar,  I  am  sure,  with  the  trial  before  the 
County  Civil  Service  Commission,  of  Mr.  John  H.  Witter, 
and  his  recent  dismissal  from  the  service,  from  the  position 
of  Chief  Probation  Officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  On 
September  29th,  Mr.  Witter  was  suspended  from  his  posi- 
tion as  Chief  Probation  Officer  by  Mr.  Bartzen,  the  President 
of  the  County  Board.  The  following  causes  were  assigned 
for  his  suspension:  First,  neglect  of  duty;  second,  incompe- 
tency; third,  lack  of  executive  ability. 

On  October  16th,  I  think  it  was,  the  trial  began  and  con- 
tinued for  about  ten  weeks.  During  that  trial,  evidence 
absolutely  irrelevant  and  incompetent  was  introduced,  with 
a  view,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of  prejudicing  the  public  mind, 
so  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  real  reason  an  apparent 
excuse  might  be  found  for  his  dismissal. 

On  January  6,  1912,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Witter,  and 
in  the  absence  of  his  attorney,  Mr.  Kales,  a  majority  of  the 
County  Civil  Service  Board  hastened  to  announce  a  decision, 
"finding  the  accused  guilty  of  a  neglect  of  duty,  of  incom- 
petency, and  a  lack  of  executive  ability."  But  nowhere, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  do  they  point  out,  do  they  specify 
one  single  point  of  testimony,  one  single  bit  of  evidence 
upon  which  they  predicated  that  decision,  not  one.  The 
statement  of  Mr.  Ballard  Dunn,  that  "it  is  simply  a  case 
of  a  dictated  decision  brought  about  by  the  recent  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Commission  by  Mr.  Peter  Bartzen,"  is  some- 
what startling,  gentlemen;  it  is  certainly  interesting,  and  I 
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think  it  is  astounding.  Charged  with  inefficiency,  charged 
with  a  neglect  of  duty,  for  failure  to  do  those  things,  which, 
under  the  law  he  had  no  authority  to  do,  Mr.  Witter  was 
slated  for  removal,  cast  into  the  discard  and  his  successor 
selected  by  the  man  with  the  axe  long  before  there  was  a 
word  of  testimony  taken  at  the  trial. 

Fortunately  for  Mr.  Witter,  the  testimony  taken  at 
the  trial,  shorn  of  all  sensation,  was  given  publicity  by  certain 
prominent  city  newspapers  in  this  city,  which,  realizing 
that  there  was  more  at  stake  than  simply  the  official  life 
of  an  individual,  explained  to  the  reading  public  the  relevan- 
cy of  the  testimony,  and  published  and  analyzed  the  Juve- 
nile Court  law,  and  the  limitations  of  the  law  in  order  that 
the  rights  of  a  public  official  under  the  law  might,  if  possible, 
be  protected,  and  in  order  that  justice  might  be  done  the 
man  and  the  cause. 

While  failing  to  protect  and  save  the  official  John  H. 
Witter,  the  man  John  H.  Witter,  to  my  mind,  has  been 
vindicated  before  the  public;  and  yet,  I  wonder  whether 
the  citizens  of  this  community  are  going  quietly  to  sub- 
mit that  this  rank  injustice  be  done,  not  only  to  this 
public  official  but  to  every  other  honest  public  official  in 
public  life  seeking  to  do  his  duty  under  the  law.  The  spirit 
which  has  always  stood  for  fair  play  and  a  square  deal  is 
surely  not  dead  in  the  City  of  Chicago  and  the  County  of 
Cook.  I  say  that  we  ought  to  uphold  the  law,  that  we  ought 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  our  institutions  in  order  that 
efficient  and  honest  government  might  be  conserved  and 
advanced. 

Many  of  those  people  who  criticized  the  court,  the 
law,  and  the  cause  of  the  children  in  this  county  and  the 
way  it  has  been  carried  on,  either  have  poor  memories, 
gentlemen,  or  else  they  wilfully  forget.  They  forget  that 
prior  to  July  1,  1899,  no  provision  was  made  by  the  law  for 
the  care,  training  and  education  of  the  great  mass  of  depend- 
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ent  children  in  this  community,  the  laws  at  that  time  being 
solely  in  the  interests  of  the  industrial  and  manual  training 
school-children. 

On  March  9,  1899,  a  well-known  citizen  of  Chicago,  and 
a  man  prominent  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  dependent 
children,  appeared  before  the  joint  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  at  Springfield  to  speak  in  support 
of  the  bill  which  afterwards  became  the  law.  Before  that 
Committee  in  support  of  the  bill,  he  said  to  them  in  sub- 
stance, this :  — 

"I  am  the  Superintendent  of  a  society  in  Chicago  having 
the  control  of  some  twenty  thousand  children.  That  no 
supervision  was  required  of  his  society.  I  am  not  obliged 
to  report,  as  superintendent  of  that  society,  to  any  state 
authority,  or  to  any  state  agency  as  to  the  disposition  of 
those  children."  I  cannot  recall  his  exact  words,  but  in 
substance  he  said  to  the  Committee  that  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois could  not  prevent  the  superintendent,  or  the  person 
having  charge  of  those  twenty  thousand  children,  from  tak- 
ing them  down  to  Lake  Michigan  any  day  in  the  year  and 
coming  back  alone,  without  any  questions  asked,  if  it  was 
not  for  the  fact  that  in  drowning  them  a  crime  would  be 
committed. 

He  further  said  that  the  state  of  Illinois  did  not  exercise 
any  supervision  over  the  wards  of  the  state  outside  of  the 
two  laws  I  have  mentioned,  until  the  child  had  violated 
some  law,  and  then  the  state  hastened  to  make  a  criminal 
of  him  instead  of  a  good  citizen. 

Now,  that  statement  went  unchallenged  at  the  time. 
It  is  rather  sensational.  It  is  somewhat  exaggerated.  But 
I  assume  that  it  represented  to  a  certain  extent  the  condi- 
tions existing  at  that  time  with  reference  to  the  handling, 
under  the  law,  of  the  dependent  children  in  this  community. 

To-day  this  is  changed,  since  July  1,  1899.  We  have  in 
Chicago  now  at  least  a  score,  yes,  nearly  twenty-five 
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accredited,  dependent  institutions  that  are  taking  children 
from  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  are  voluntarily  and  willingly 
providing  for  the  expense  of  their  care,  maintenance,  educa- 
tion and  control. 

Further,  an  institution  cannot  now  succeed  in  starting 
a  business  of  that  kind  until  it  has  passed  an  examination 
before  the  Board  of  Public  Administration  of  Public  Chari- 
ties in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  having  once  passed,  the 
institution  is  subject  ever  after  to  an  annual  inspection  by 
that  Board. 

To-day,  fake  societies  and  unscrupulous  individuals 
exploiting  children  for  selfish  purposes  are  soon  put  out  of 
business. 

It  has  been  the  pleasure  of  the  Juvenile  Court  to  assist 
in  several  of  these  obsequies.  I  recall  one  which  may  be 
especially  interesting.  A  middle-aged  woman  on  the  South 
Side  undertook  to  exploit  a  score  of  dependent  children 
for  selfish  purposes  in  a  "Home"  —  what  she  called  a 
"Home."  Brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Juvenile  Court, 
a  probation  officer  —  a  woman,  was  sent  out  to  investigate, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  the  house  was  a  veritable  fire- 
trap,  that  the  environment  was  very  bad,  and  insanitary, 
that  the  children  were  filthy,  poorly  clothed,  badly  fed, 
afflicted  with  vermin,  and  in  every  way  showed  indications 
of  being  uncared  for.  With  the  help  of  the  State  Agent  of 
Illinois  this  woman's  business  was  stopped  and  her  institu- 
tion closed,  and  the  children  well  provided  for. 

Now,  the  remarkable  part  of  this  incident,  gentlemen, 
to  me,  was  the  apparent  gullibility  of  the  public,  the  willing- 
ness of  the  average  man  to  contribute  alms  whenever  asked, 
without  making  any  investigation. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  —  the  willingness  of  the  average 
man  to  contribute  alms  at  any  time  without  making  any  in- 
telligent investigation  as  to  the  worthiness  of  the  beneficiary. 
This  woman  was  collecting  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
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dollars  a  day  in  this  community,  when  her  chief  stock  in 
trade  was  a  card  bearing  this  inscription,  or  these  words: 
"Hitch  your  hammock,  one  end  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
another  to  suffering  humanity,  and  you  will  swing  into 
Paradise." 

Now,  that  card  is  a  matter  of  evidence  in  my  court  — 
not  more  than  four  weeks  ago  the  woman  was  on  trial  there, 
and  we  closed  up  her  place  and  put  her  out  of  business,  and 
sent  those  poor  little  waifs  to  good  homes.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  card  was:  "Please  give  ten  cents,  if  you  can't  give 
any  more,"  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  yet  that  woman 
was  collecting  right  along,  up  to  the  time  we  put  her  out 
of  business,  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  one  day  as 
much  as  forty-one  dollars.  Certainly,  the  public  of  Chicago 
are  pretty  easy. 

Now,  while  this  is  not  a  fable,  there  is  a  moral  here: 
"Before  giving  alms,  find  out  whether  your  beneficiary  is 
worthy." 

Now,  so  much  for  the  dependent  feature  of  the  situation 
prior  to  and  since  1899.  Let  us  look  at  the  evolution  in  the 
law  affecting  delinquents,  if  you  please. 

Illinois  came  into  the  Union  in  1818  as  a  common  law 
state,  with  the  criminal  responsibility  of  the  individual 
commencing  at  seven  years  under  the  law.  After  twenty- 
seven  years  of  statehood,  Illinois,  in  Section  4  of  the 
Chapter  on  Criminal  Jurisprudence,  passed  this  law:  "An 
infant  under  the  age  of  ten  years  shall  not  be  found  guilty 
of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor."  You  will  concede  that 
while  the  Legislators  of  that  period  knew  something  about 
human  nature  in  that  they  called  all  children  under  ten, 
infants,  they  did  not  know  much  about  criminology  when 
they  called  all  those  above  that  age,  criminals;  and  that 
was  the  law  in  1845,  afterwards  incorporated  into  the 
criminal  code  of  our  state  in  1874,  and  never  changed 
until  twenty-five  years  later,  when  on  July  1,  1899,  the 
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Juvenile  Law  was  passed,  which  stopped  the  calling  or 
naming  of  infants  "criminals,"  and  infants  ceased  to  be 
criminals  in  name,  as  well  as  in  fact,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  Juvenile  offenders  was  turned  over  to  the  Juvenile  Court 
up  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  This  limit  was  raised  as  to  boys 
to  seventeen,  and  as  to  girls  to  eighteen,  by  the  amendment 
of  1907. 

Now,  what  is  the  evolution  in  the  practice  during  that 
period?  Prior  to  July  1,  1899,  when  a  state  law  was  vio- 
lated, the  state  demanded  vindication,  and  the  same  vindi- 
cation of  a  child  of  twelve  years  as  of  an  adult  of  twenty- 
five.  Punishment,  not  reformation,  gentlemen,  was  the 
underlying  thought  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence — punish- 
ment as  an  expiation  for  the  wrong,  and  as  a  warning  to 
other  possible  wrong-doers. 

A  lad  was  arrested,  put  in  jail,  indicted  by  the  Grand 
Jury,  tried  by  the  Petit  Jury,  and  then  if  "Twelve  good 
men  and  true"  found  that  a  boy  ten  years  and  one  month 
of  age  had  violated  some  law,  under  the  meaning  and  intent 
of  our  criminal  jurisprudence,  that  child  was  cast  into 
prison,  and  the  great  commonwealth  of  Illinois,  through 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  visited  its  punishment  upon  him. 

That  was  the  practice  prior  to  July  1,  1899.  What  is 
it  to-day?  A  petition  is  filed  over  in  the  Juvenile  Court, 
the  child  charged  with  having  violated  a  law  is  not  brought 
in  by  process,  his  father  and  mother  are  summoned,  direct- 
ing them  to  bring  the  child  into  court.  Only  on  rare  inter- 
vals is  a  warrant  issued,  and  then,  generally  at  the  request 
of  a  father  or  mother  or  some  near  relative  of  a  child  who, 
they  fear,  is  about  to  escape  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court. 

When  the  child  is  brought  before  the  court,  what  hap- 
pens? The  purpose  of  the  inquiry  before  the  Juvenile 
Court,  of  course,  is  to  find  out  whether  some  law  was 
violated.  But  that  is  incidental.  That  is  not  of  very  much 
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importance  in  the  view  of  those  acquainted  with  the  law, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  act.  It  is  a  proceeding  for  the  child 
over  there,  gentlemen,  and  not  against  the  child.  The 
hearing  is  simplicity  itself.  All  formality,  all  technicality, 
and  almost  all  the  dignity  of  the  court  is  sacrificed  in  order 
to  get  at  the  truth  —  the  facts  —  and  this  not  for  the  purpose 
of  punishing  the  child,  but  for  the  purpose  of  saving  him  — 
making  a  good  citizen  of  him,  and  not  a  criminal.  Now,  that 
is  the  system  in  vogue  to-day.  That  is  the  difference 
between  the  law  of  to-day  and  the  law  of  fifteen  years  ago. 
That  is  the  difference  between  the  practice  and  the  procedure 
of  to-day  and  that  of  fifteen  years  ago.  And  so  I  say  that 
those  individuals,  who,  for  selfish  interests  or  otherwise, 
criticize  that  procedure  and  that  law,  and  the  work  that  is 
being  done  by  the  Juvenile  Court  and  its  institutions,  either 
have  poor  memories  or  else  they  wilfully  forget. 

Now,  who  are  the  Juvenile  Delinquents  of  Chicago, 
and  where  do  they  come  from?  They  are  real  live  boys  and 
girls,  with  emphasis  on  the  "live."  Most  of  them,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  need  a  doctor;  they  are  not  well,  as  I  trust 
most  of  your  children  are.  They  need  a  doctor,  not  in  a 
sense  that  they  need  medicine  to  be  taken  internally,  for 
those  who  are  physically  strong  are  often  mentally  weak. 
Those  who  are  mentally  well  are  sometimes  physically 
sick.  Then,  again,  there  are  those  who  are  physically 
strong  and  mentally  well,  but  still  they  are  morally  and 
spiritually  deformed.  So,  in  this  sense  I  say,  they  need  a 
doctor. 

For  the  past  three  years  over  in  the  Juvenile  Court, 
we  have  had  the  assistance,  through  the  kindness  and 
generosity  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dummer  of  Chicago,  of  Dr. 
William  Healy,  a  noted  physician  and  neurologist  of  this 
city,  and  he  has  made  the  psychological  study  of  the  child 
his  earnest  endeavor  during  these  three  and  more  years. 
He  has  examined  during  that  time  six  hundred  and  twenty 
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delinquent  boys  and  girls  —  repeatedly  delinquent,  what 
he  calls  recidivists.  What  does  his  examination  show? 
Twenty-six  per  cent  of  these  six  hundred  and  twenty  fall 
below  the  class  we  call  poor  in  native  ability,  twenty-six 
per  cent.  Fifty-one  of  this  number  were  mentally  subnormal, 
thirty-six  dull  from  physical  causes,  including  epilepsy; 
forty-eight  were  feeble  minded  of  the  upper  group ;  five  were 
imbeciles;  twenty -two  were  suffering  from  various  types  of 
mental  diseases;  seven  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty  children,  or  some  forty-six,  were  definitely 
epileptic;  seven  and  one-half  per  cent.  And  when  you  con- 
sider all  the  physical  and  mental  defects  of  these  delinquent 
children  —  there  were  only  thirty-three  and  one-third  per 
cent  of  them  that  were  normal  like  I  trust  your  children 
are. 

Now,  should  not  we  have  a  great  deal  of  charity  for 
these  children,  gentlemen,  when  you  think  that  only  thirty- 
three  and  a  third  per  cent  of  the  recidivists  brought  to  the 
Juvenile  Court  are  normal? 

Now,  where  do  they  come  from?  They  come  from  the 
streets  and  alleys,  they  come  from  the  schools,  from  the 
work  shops,  they  come  from  the  boulevards  and  the  Ghetto, 
they  come  from  the  churches,  and  the  police  stations,  they 
come  sometimes  clothed  in  fine  linen,  but  more  often  in 
rags,  but  they  come  a  steady,  endless  stream,  numbering 
since  July  1,  1899,  nearly  thirty -nine  thousand  children 
not  including  repeaters,  —  thirty -nine  thousand  during 
that  time.  It  is  a  big  problem!  Is  it  a  wonder  that  once 
in  awhile  a  mistake  is  made? 

Go  down  into  any  part  of  this  city  in  the  best  districts 
in  Chicago,  on  the  South  Side,  on  the  West  Side,  on  the 
North  Side,  in  the  best  families,  aren't  mistakes  made? 
They  are,  but  we  do  not  hear  much  about  them.  So  I  say, 
it  is  not  remarkable  that  in  handling  thirty-nine  thousand 
children  in  the  city  of  Chicago  during  the  past  twelve  years 
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that  now  and  then  a  mistake  is  made.     We  are  all  human. 
We  are  doing  the  best  we  can,  and  that  is  all  anyone  can  do. 

Now,  since  September,  1908,  when  I  first  went  to  the 
Juvenile  Court,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  twelve  thousand 
children,  dependent  and  delinquent,  have  come  before  me. 
I  imagine  you  are  thinking  right  now,  "What  does  the 
court  do  with  them?" 

As  to  the  dependents,  gentlemen,  the  problem  is  not 
so  hard,  because  the  thing  to  do  is  to  find  homes  for  them, 
public  or  private.  And  thank  God  we  have  got  lots  of  public 
institutions  in  this  community  that  are  doing  the  greatest, 
grandest  work  that  can  be  done  for  dependent  children. 
I  see  one  man  in  this  room  who  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
best  institutions  for  children  in  this  community,  and  every 
time  I  send  a  child  out  to  Glenwood,  I  thank  God  that  there 
is  a  Glenwood. 

I  say  it  is  a  question  of  homes,  public  or  private,  for 
dependents.  The  care  of  the  dependent  poor  is  as  old  as 
civilization.  The  care,  however,  of  the  delinquent  children 
of  Chicago  is  far  more  serious,  far  more  difficult  to  handle. 

For  my  purposes,  however,  in  the  study  of  the  causes  of 
delinquency,  and  in  dealing  with  twelve  thousand  children 
during  the  last  three  years  and  three  months,  I  have  divided 
delinquent  children  into  six  groups,  if  you  please  : 

Those  children  who  became  offenders  because  of  mischief. 

Those  children  who  are  afflicted  with  what  we  call  over 
there  the  "Wanderlust,"  who  are  run-aways,  and  vagabonds. 

Those  children  who  became  offenders  because  of  parental 
neglect  and  incompetency. 

Then,  again,  those  children  who  become  offenders 
because  of  temptation. 

And  the  fifth  class,  those  who  become  offenders  because 
of  environment  and  bad  associates. 

And,  sixth,  those  children  who  have  what  appear  to 
be  "criminal  tendencies." 
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If  I  had  the  time  to-night,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  some 
interesting  stories  about  children  under  each  one  of  these 
groups.  I  will  only  mention  one  of  them,  possibly  two, 
because  my  time  is  drawing  to  a  close. 

The  mischievous  children,  for  instance.  Do  you  know 
any  mischievous  children,  gentlemen?  Have  you  any  in 
your  own  families?  Well,  if  you  have,  the  mischievous 
children  in  the  Juvenile  Court  differ  from  those  you 
know  only  in  degree.  They  are  a  little  dirtier,  perhaps, 
not  so  well  clothed;  but  you  put  them  under  a  high  power 
microscope,  and  you  will  find  the  same  microbes  of  devil- 
ment and  mischief  —  the  same  over  there  that  you  find  in 
your  own  homes.  I  seldom  see  these  children  without 
smiling  when  they  come  before  me  —  it  is  hard  to  resist, 
they  are  simply  the  salvation  of  the  Juvenile  judge. 

You  know,  there  is  so  much  of  pathos  over  there,  so 
much  of  actual  tragedy  coming  in  to  the  court  that  the 
escapades  of  these  live  wires  of  devilment  and  mischief 
are  the  only  safety-valve  for  an  over-wrought  sym- 
pathy. 

Do  you  know  that  under  the  last  school  census  —  you 
did  know,  but  you  may  have  forgotten  —  that  over  in  one 
city  block  in  the  Sixteenth  Ward,  were  eleven  hundred 
and  twenty-five  children.  Eleven  hundred  and  twenty -five 
children  in  one  city  block  and  not  a  park  or  playground  in 
sight ! 

What  is  going  to  happen  with  a  lot  of  mischievous  boys 
and  girls?  Why,  they  have  fights  in  the  streets.  They 
have  fires  in  the  alleys.  Stones  are  thrown;  windows  are 
broken  and  sometimes  heads,  all  because  of  the  innate  fund 
of  mischief  bottled  up  in  every  healthy  boy.  That  is  the 
fact.  And  so  I  look  upon  these  chaps,  as  I  say,  with  a  good 
deal  of  amusement. 

Let  me  tell  you  one  story,  and  then  I  will  pass  on.  Over 
in  the  southwest  side  there  was  a  gang  of  boys  headed  by 
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a  boy  named  Tim  Sullivan.  And  he  was  an  Irish  boy, 
naturally,  as  you  would  judge  from  his  name.  At  least,  he 
was  not  French.  He  was  the  head  of  what  was  called  a 
"slingshot  gang."  Now,  in  the  community  that  these  boys 
thought  they  owned,  there  lived  the  wife  of  a  well-to-do 
public  official  who  had,  without  consulting  the  boys,  inclosed 
the  rear  porch  of  the  house  in  which  he  lived  in  glass.  Now, 
such  aristocratic  notions,  you  know,  gentlemen,  did  not 
appeal  to  the  democratic  tastes  of  those  boys,  and  also 
furnished  a  shining  target  for  their  marksmanship.  And 
so,  when  Tim,  by  a  little  private  investigation,  discovered 
that  the  family  were  away  from  home,  he  stationed  his  boys 
at  the  rear  fence  and  at  the  word  of  command,  twelve 
slingshots  sent  as  many  buckshot  through  those  panes  of 
glass.  Now,  these  were  pretty  lively  boys  and  they  would 
have  gotten  away  as  they  had,  the  officer  said,  dozens 
of  times  before.  "Why,  this  last  week,  Judge,  I  chased 
those  fellows  in  the  front  door  of  an  apartment  building 
and  I  thought  I  had  them,  and  as  I  went  up  the  first 
flight,  they  went  up  the  second,  and  as  I  went  up  the 
second  flight,  they  went  up  the  third,  and  when  I  get  up  to 
the  third,  they  were  on  the  roof,  and  when  I  got  on  the  roof, 
they  were  going  down  the  fire  escape."  He  says,  "You 
can't  catch  them."  But  here  is  the  way  they  happened 
to  be  caught  this  time.  You  know,  every  gang  of  boys  in 
mischief  has  some  little  tot  who  is  an  admirer  of  the  gang, 
even  though  he  don't  belong.  And  there  was  a  little  chap 
whose  legs  were  very  short,  who  stood  by  the  corner  and 
was  watching  Tim's  gang  and  the  way  they  demolished 
those  windows,  and  when  the  boys  ran,  why,  of  course  he 
ran,  but  his  legs  were  so  short  that  one  of  the  neighbors 
caught  him.  The  other  boys  got  away,  but  he  snitched. 
They  snitch  here  in  Chicago,  he  snitched  and  told  about 
those  boys.     Every  one  of  them  was  brought  in. 

Now,  this  was  a  year  ago  and  more.     I  talked  to  Tim. 
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I  recognized  that  he  was  the  leader,  because  there  was  not  a 
boy  in  the  gang  who  would  answer  a  question  without 
looking  at  Tim.  They  would  all  look  at  Tim.  And  after 
the  parents  voluntarily  came  forward  and  paid  all  the  ex- 
pense and  paid  for  all  the  broken  window  panes,  I  felt 
rather  mellow,  of  course,  and  I  said:  "Now,  Tim,  I  want 
to  send  you  away  because  you  are  the  leader  of  this  gang, 
but  if  you  will  promise  me  never  to  be  found  with  them 
again  I  will  give  you  one  chance  on  probation,  just  one 
chance,  Tim."  "Oh,"  he  says,  "Judge,  I'll  keep  my  pro- 
mise, I'll  never  be  found  with  them  again,  never."  Well, 
I  let  him  go  home  on  probation.  I  think  it  was  something 
less  than  four  weeks  when  there  was  a  tremendous  commo- 
tion at  the  front  door  one  day  and  in  came  a  stream  of  eight 
or  nine  youngsters  and,  dragging  along  in  the  rear,  was 
Tim.  "Well,"  I  said,  "Tim,  how  about  it?  Didn't  you 
promise  me  you  would  never  be  found  with  them  again?" 
He  said,  "Judge,  it  isn't  de  same  gang."  Tim  had  kept 
the  letter  of  my  injunction,  but  the  spirit  he  had  violated, 
and  I  really  was  obliged  to  separate  Tim  from  the  gang  and 
his  parents  for  about  a  month,  when  he  afterwards  returned 
home  and  there  was  never  anything  more  heard  of  Tim 
and  his  gang. 

I  could  tell  you  dozens  of  these  stories  that  are  real 
happenings  over  there,  that  represent  the  mischievous  boy. 

Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  one  story  which  is  not  half  so 
humorous.  It  is  tragical,  about  parental  neglect  and  incom- 
petency. Whenever  I  think  of  parental  neglect  and  incom- 
petency, it  gets  on  my  nerves.  These  children  have  parents 
that  are  generally  shiftless,  immoral,  dishonest,  and  below 
grade.  They  have  not  the  remotest  idea  what  their  responsi- 
bility is  to  their  children,  or  the  duty  that  a  parent  owes  to 
a  daughter  or  to  a  son.  And  so  they  allow  their  children 
out  on  the  streets  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night.  They 
don't  know  where  they  are.  They  come  into  my  court  and 
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say:  "I  didn't  know  where  she  was,  Judge,  or  I  didn't  know 
where  he  was." 

Let  me  tell  you  just  one  case.  I  could  tell  you  dozens  of 
them.  Down  here  in  the  vicinity  of  Armour  avenue,  one 
of  our  city  police  probation  officers  traveling  in  citizen's 
clothes,  because  they  wear  no  uniform,  discovered  two 
girls  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and  sixteen,  coming  out  of  a 
chop  suey  joint  with  a  Chinaman  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 
He  eyed  them  very  closely,  naturally,  and  as  they  passed, 
one  of  the  girls  turned  to  him  and  flippantly  remarked, 
"I  hope  you  will  know  us  the  next  time  you  see  us."  "Well," 
he  said,  "for  fear  I  will  not,  I  will  take  you  in  custody  now." 
And  he  took  them  into  custody,  and  took  them  to  the 
Annex,  and  the  next  morning  brought  them  to  the  detention 
home  and  in  the  course  of  time  they  were  tried  before  me, 
and  the  mothers  appeared  at  the  hearing.  I  wish  I  could  tell 
you  how  those  girls  looked,  their  painted  faces,  the  slang 
they  used,  the  clothes  they  wore  —  everything  indicated 
that  they  were  on  the  downward  road  to  ruin,  and  yet  the 
mother  of  one  of  those  girls  stood  up  before  me  and  lectured 
me  and  talked  to  me  all  the  time  she  was  in  court,  on  the 
injustice  of  taking  her  child  into  court.  "What  right,"  she 
says,  "have  you  to  take  my  child?  I  knew  where  she  was." 
"Why,"  I  said,  "Madam,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  it 
was  right  for  this  girl  to  be  in  that  locality  at  that  time  of 
night  —  in  a  chop  suey  joint  with  a  Chinaman?"  "Why," 
she  said,  "yes,  she  was  getting  something  to  eat  and 
it  didn't  cost  her  anything."  I  said:  "Didn't  cost  anything? 
It  seems  to  me,  madam,  that  the  price  of  that  meal  was  your 
daughter's  soul."     And  that  is  what  it  was. 

With  full  knowledge  of  all  the  conditions  that  exist  in 
this  community  I  feel  that  parental  neglect  and  incompetency 
coupled  with  bad  environment,  is  responsible  for  15  per  cent 
of  the  delinquency  of  our  children  to-day,  15  per  cent  of  it. 

And  then  I  want  to  say  one  more  thing  and  call  your 
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attention  to  one  more  thought  here,  and  that  is  this.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  falling  off  of  parental  authority. 
I  don't  mean  the  proneness  of  modern  parenthood  to  spare 
the  rod  and  the  bedslat  —  I  don't  mean  that.  I  mean  the 
total  absence  of  respect,  of  obedience,  of  reverence  by  the 
child  or  in  the  child  for  father  and  mother,  the  total  absence 
of  it,  as  it  seems  to  me.  I  have  seen  boys  brought  down 
there,  repeatedly  call  the  father  and  mother  liars  in  the 
court.  I  have  seen  a  big  man  stand  up  in  court  and  say  that 
they  could  not  control  a  boy  twelve  years  old.  The  ex- 
perience of  my  own  childhood  may  be  exceptional,  but  I 
can  not,  having  in  mind  that  experience,  understand  how 
parents  will  allow  their  children  so  far  to  get  control  of 
them.  And  I  say  that  75  per  cent  of  the  delinquency  in 
that  court  is  through  the  parental  neglect  and  incompetency 
of  parents,  coupled  with  bad  environment  and  bad  asso- 
ciates. 

You  know  they  say  that  Diogenes  struck  the  father 
when  the  son  swore.  I  have  often  wondered  what  the  old 
philosopher  would  do  over  in  the  Juvenile  Court.  I  am 
sure  he  would  be  kept  very  busy  —  I  am  sure  of  that,  though 
I  am  not  sure  what  language  he  would  use. 

Now,  just  two  or  three  words  about  what  we  need  over 
there  in  the  way  of  some  improvements.  It  seems  to  me 
that  society  and  the  State  of  Illinois  never  have  and  are 
not  now  doing  the  fair  thing  by  delinquent  children,  boys 
and  girls.  We  have  three  institutions  in  this  state  of  ours 
and  in  this  county  of  ours  provided  by  society  and  the  state 
for  delinquent  girls.  In  1910  we  had  4,100  children,  of 
which  2,600  of  that  number  were  delinquents,  and  after 
eliminating  those  cases  that  were  dismissed  or  continued  for 
cause,  we  had  475  delinquent  girls  that  needed  institutional 
care.  Now,  what  could  we  do  with  them?  What  provision 
was  made  for  them  by  society  and  the  state?  I  will  tell 
you.  Of  the  475  delinquent  girls,  the  House  of  the  Good 
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Shepherd  took  131  —  all  the  Catholic  girls,  if  you  please. 
They  take  care  of  the  Catholic  children.  What  did  the 
Protestants  do?  Of  that  number,  the  Chicago  Refuge  up 
to  the  limits  of  its  capacity,  in  addition  to  the  girls  received 
from  the  other  courts,  took  77,  and  then  what?  The  State 
of  Illinois  in  its  great  institution  down  at  Geneva  on  the  Fox 
River,  that  great  institution  of  many  buildings  and  much 
expense,  took  33 — 33  children,  the  State  of  Illinois  took  from 
the  Juvenile  Court — out  of  475,  thus  failing  signally  to  assume 
the  obligation  that  it  should,  namely,  the  obligation  of 
caring  for  those  children  who  violated  state  law.  They 
should  have  taken  all  of  them.  Thirty-three!  What  did 
they  do  in  1908?  They  took  57.  In  1909  they  took  47. 
During  the  years  1908,  1909,  and  1910,  they  took  137  delin- 
quent girls  —  less  than  one  a  week ! 

Gentlemen,  you  are  The  Commercial  Club  of  the  City  of 
Chicago,  interested  in  the  city's  development,  interested  in 
its  rights.  Why  should  not  Chicago  get  that  representation 
in  Geneva  or  get  the  care  by  the  state,  of  that  proportion  of 
its  girls  that  its  population  and  its  importance  entitle  it  to 
receive? 

The  last  census  —  the  last  federal  census  reports  that 
there  are  in  the  State  of  Illinois  some  5,600,000  people. 
Of  that  number,  2,400,000  are  in  Cook  county.  Now,  why 
is  it  that  the  Juvenile  Court,  with  475  delinquent  girls  com- 
ing before  it  in  the  year,  can  only  get  the  State  of  Illinois 
to  take  33.2?  It  seems  to  me  that  something  ought  to  be 
started.  It  seems  to  me  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  conditions  existing  here  in 
Chicago,  so  that  our  delinquent  girls,  in  justice  to  them, 
could  be  given  adequate  institutional  care. 

Now,  then,  on  one  other  point,  semi-delinquents,  if  you 
please.  A  semi-delinquent,  from  my  standpoint,  is  a  delin- 
quent boy  or  girl  not  yet  become  a  recidivist,  not  yet  become 
a  repeater,  who  has  just  started  on  the  downhill  road,  who 
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is  too  bad  to  send  back  borne  to  the  old  environments  and 
bad  associates,  and  too  good,  if  a  boy,  to  mingle  with  boys  at 
the  John  Worthy  school,  and  if  a  girl,  too  good  to  mingle 
with  the  inmates  of  the  State  Training  School  at  Geneva. 
That  is  what  I  understand  and  believe  to  be  the  correct 
definition  of  a  semi-delinquent.  Now,  I  say  in  all  fairness  to 
these  children,  gentlemen,  ought  there  not  to  be  somewhere 
a  way-station  between  the  girl  at  home  and  the  girl  in 
Geneva?  Ought  there  not  to  be  a  way-station  somewhere 
for  the  boy,  between  the  boy  at  home  and  the  boy  in  the 
John  Worthy  school?  Certainly,  in  justice  to  these  child- 
ren, if  we  intend  to  make  their  return  to  the  paths  of  recti- 
tude and  morality  easy  instead  of  hard,  there  should  be. 

A  short  time  ago,  Judge  Edward  F.  Waite  of  Minneapolis, 
visiting  the  Juvenile  Court,  told  me  that  at  Minneapolis 
they  had  already  solved  this  proposition.  They  have  a 
way-station,  such  as  I  speak  of,  out  in  the  country,  where 
children,  first  offenders,  semi-delinquents,  if  you  please,  are 
sent.  Sometimes  it  only  takes  two  or  three  weeks  to  awaken 
in  such  children  a  moral  sense  and  full  appreciation  of  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong,  and  after  these  few 
weeks  they  come  back  home  ready  to  travel  along  the  paths 
of  rectitude,  and  become  good  citizens  instead  of  criminals. 
And  he  said,  "Judge,  it  is  absolutely  essential,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  have  such  an  institution  for  our  first  offenders,  where 
they  can  be  separated  from  old  and  vicious  offenders,  such 
as  we  have  in  Minnesota.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  we 
are  going  to  do  justice  by  these  children." 

I  was  impressed  with  this  thought  the  first  year  I  was 
in  the  Juvenile  Court,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  law  to  assist 
me,  I  took  occasion  through  money  furnished  me  by  some 
generous  citizens  of  this  town,  to  send  many  of  these  semi- 
delinquent  boys  into  the  country.  During  the  last  year 
this  group  of  gentlemen  have  generously  furnished  me  six 
or  seven  hundred  dollars,  which  they  have  put  on  deposit 
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in  a  trust  account  in  one  of  our  banks.  The  gentleman 
acting  in  that  capacity  is  present  here  in  this  room,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  and  I  want  to  thank  him  personally  for  it,  and 
through  him,  every  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance 
who  contributed  to  this  fund.  Out  of  that  fund  I  have  been 
able  to  draw  expense  money  to  send  these  boys  out  into  the 
country  on  farms,  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  John 
Worthy  school. 

Now,  what  is  the  result?  This  report  was  given  me  by 
the  man — one  of  the  two  men  who  do  the  most  of  this  work. 
Of  course,  these  boys  sent,  as  they  are,  without  any  provision 
of  the  law  for  sending  them  into  the  country,  have  to  be  sent 
with  the  consent  of  the  parents.  I  can  not  send  any  of 
these  children  into  the  country  away  from  this  jurisdiction 
without  the  consent  of  the  parents.     Here  is  his  report: 

Two  boys  of  the  number  sent  into  the  country  are  to- 
day earning  $25.00  a  month  each.  All  of  these  were  delin- 
quents and  had  violated  some  law  and  could  not  be  con- 
trolled at  home.  One  boy  earns  $20.00  a  month.  Three 
boys,  $15.00  a  month  each.  Two  boys,  $12.00  a  month 
each.  Five  boys  earn  $10.00  a  month  each.  Twenty-four 
of  these  boys  are  attending  school  and  earn  board  and  clothes. 
Twenty-eight  boys  work  for  board  and  clothes.  The 
expenses,  including  transportation,  clothing,  meals,  tele- 
phones, and  supervision  of  boys  after  being  placed,  amounts 
to  $359.50,  or  $5.25  per  boy.     Now,  think  of  that! 

It  seems  to  me  like  a  rather  small  amount  to  make  a 
good  citizen  out  of  a  boy  instead  of  possibly  making  a 
criminal  out  of  him,  and  I  believe  that  this  record  could  be 
multiplied  tenfold,  if  the  funds  were  furnished  and  boys 
were  properly  handled. 

I  have  not  had  the  time  that  I  should  like  to  have  had. 

There  are  many  of  such  experiences  which  I  am  sure  would 

be  interesting.     I  have  not  said  anything  to  you  in  detail 

about  those  delinquent  girls  who  have  fallen  victims  of 
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vicious  men  and  boys.  I  have  not  the  heart  to  talk  about 
them.  But  they  are  a  factor,  and  a  big  factor  in  this  com- 
munity. If  you  want  to  know  about  them,  visit  the 
Chicago  Refuge,  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  or  Gene- 
va, and  see  for  yourselves.  The  fact  that  those  institutions 
are  overcrowded  is  a  sad  indictment  of  our  social  fabric. 

We  are  fighting  these  conditions  over  in  the  Juvenile 
Court,  and  we  are  making  headway  slowly.  We  are 
lightening  the  burdens  of  many,  and  I  believe  we  are  doing 
some  good.  We  are  optimistic,  because  a  man  or  woman 
who  is  not  optimistic  will  not  last  long  at  that  work. 

In  studying  the  conditions  that  exist,  in  looking  over  the 
report  of  the  Conference  for  Dependent  Children  held  in 
January,  1909,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  when  some  of  the  best 
men  and  women  of  the  country  interested  in  this  movement 
were  delegates  to  that  convention,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  final  word  to  all  workers  for  child  saving,  is 
to  study  the  causes,  to  study  the  causes,  gentlemen,  which 
lead  to  the  dependency  and  delinquency  of  children,  and 
eradicate  them;  preventive  and  curative  measures  must  go 
hand  in  hand,  with  stress  laid  upon  the  preventive. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  a  speech  made  by 
a  President  of  the  United  States  some  eight  or  nine  years 
ago  at  a  celebration  in  Colorado,  the  centennial  celebration 
of  the  discovery  of  Pike's  Peak. 

The  President  said:  "Just  a  word  about  the  future  of 
the  country,  the  country  as  it  will  be  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
years  hence.  A  great  deal  depends  on  how  we  handle 
business,  how  we  do  our  great  industrial  work,  how  we  handle 
the  farms  and  ranches,  but  what  counts  most  is  the  kind  of 
men  and  women  there  are  at  that  time  in  the  country.  No 
nation  is  safe  unless  in  the  average  family  there  are  happy, 
healthy  children.  If  these  children  are  not  brought  up  well 
they  are  not  merely  a  curse  to  themselves  and  their  parents, 
but  they  mean  the  ruin  to  the  State  in  the  future." 
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President  Delano:  Mrs.  Bowen  and  Judge  Pinckney, 
on  behalf  of  The  Commercial  Club,  and  I  know  I  am  voicing 
the  sentiments  of  the  Club  and  of  our  guests  here,  I  thank 
you  cordially  for  what  you  have  told  us  tonight.  We  will  go 
away  from  this  meeting  with  a  better  understanding  of  this 
great  problem  to  which  we  as  a  Club  have  not  contributed 
but  which  many  of  our  members  have  been  interested  in, 
and  we  are  glad  to  know  more  about  it.  The  meeting  will 
stand  adjourned. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-THIRD 
REGULAR  MEETING 

Saturday,  February  10,  1912 
Closed  Meeting;  President  Delano  Presiding. 


PROGRAM 


Taxation 

The  Panama  Canal    . 
The  Lake  Front  Improvement 
Industrial  Education 
Supervision  of  the  Trusts 
The  Trust  Problem  . 
Discussion    . 


.    Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 

.      John  E.  Wilder 

Edward  B.  Butler 

Theodore  W.  Robinson 
.  David  R.  Forgan 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft 

.     Arthur  D.  Wheeler 


President  Delano:  We  are  to  hear  some  short  talks 
this  evening  on  questions  that  interest  us  all.  It  is  natural 
that  the  first  question  we  should  take  up  is  one  of  those 
inevitable  things  which  we,  none  of  us,  can  escape,  for  I 
remember  once  being  told  that  the  two  things  which  we 
never  could  escape  were  death  and  taxation. 

We  are  to  hear  a  little  about  taxation  this  evening, 
and  I  hope  that  the  speaker  who  is  to  deal  with  it  can  really 
make  it  so  attractive  that  we  will  all  be  glad  to  pay  our 
taxes.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  man  who  enjoyed  paying 
taxes,  and  if  someone  could  invent  a  scheme  to  make  the 
pill  more  palatable,  it  would  certainly  be  very  nice.  I 
am  going  to  call  on  Mr.  Bartlett  to  speak  on  improved 
methods  of  taxation. 
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TAXATION 

MR.    ADOLPHUS   C.    BARTLETT 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  The  Commercial  Club : 

Understanding  that  the  recent  closed  meeting  was  to 
be  devoted  to  introspection,  I  regretted  my  inability  to  be 
present  and  join  my  voice  with  the  voices  of  my  fellow- 
members  in  appreciation  of  what  the  Club  has  done  in  the 
past,  what  it  is  doing  in  the  present  and  what  it  will  under- 
take to  do  in  the  future.  The  original  object  for  which 
The  Commercial  Club  was  organized  —  to  better  acquaint 
with  each  other  the  citizens  of  Chicago  who  constituted 
its  membership  —  having  been  attained,  the  scope  of  its 
usefulness  was  broadened  by  devoting  some  of  the  ability, 
energy  and  means  of  its  members  to  promoting  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community,  the  state  and  the  nation  in  which 
it  existed. 

Later  came  the  Merchants  Club,  with  its  membership 
drawn  from  the  young  business  men  of  the  city.  These  young 
men  were  full  of  ardor,  zeal  and  day's  work.  They  brought 
with  them  valuable  assets,  among  which  was  the  Plan  of 
Chicago.  Since  the  union  of  the  two  organizations  under 
the  name  of  The  Commercial  Club,  the  Plan  has  been  devel- 
oped and  our  citizens  have  been  convinced  of  its  desirability 
and  feasibility.  Although  not  yet  executed,  the  Plan  has 
gone  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Club  to  that  of  the  city 
authorities.  Through  the  labor  and  force  expended  upon 
it  by  our  members  and  others,  it  has  become  an  assured 
fact. 

We  have  lost  none  of  our  interest  or  our  individual 
responsibility  in  the  matter. 

Whatever  The  Commercial  Club  has  undertaken  in  the 
past  it  has  accomplished;  whatever  it  wills  to  do  in  the 
future  will  meet  with  success. 
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This  is  preliminary  to  my  five-minute  talk  upon  "Taxa- 
tion." 

I  undertake  to  affirm  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  so  universally 
demoralizing,  so  corrupting  to  the  individual  citizen,  as  our 
manner  of  raising  revenue  through  taxation,  based  upon 
our  present  mode  of  assessment  of  personal  property.  Only 
about  one-fifth  of  the  income  for  the  support  of  the  various 
branches  of  government  —  State,  County,  Municipal,  and 
all  others  represented  in  this  City  —  is  raised  from  the  taxa- 
tion of  personal  property;  rather  a  small  fraction  to  cause 
the  self-abasement  and  debauchery  of  a  portion  of  our 
taxpayers  and  to  place  them  all  under  suspicion.  Any  man 
who  studies  existing  conditions  involuntarily  drifts  towards 
the  single  tax  idea.  Where  is  the  buyer  of  bonds  of  the 
City  of  Chicago  or  the  Sanitary  District  who  does  not, 
when  making  his  purchases,  intend  to  evade  the  payment 
of  taxes  which  would  absorb  a  half  of  the  interest?  Who 
loans  money  on  real  estate  with  the  expectation  of  paying 
one-quarter  to  one-half  of  the  interest  to  tax  gatherers? 
And  yet,  failing  to  make  returns,  and  to  pay  the  taxes  as 
prescribed  is  not  only  evading,  but  is  breaking  the  law. 

We  all  know  that  no  increase  of  value  is  created  by  a 
mortgage,  and  that  when  the  land  mortgaged  has  paid  its 
tax,  there  should  be  nothing  more  to  pay,  unless  we  favor 
double  taxation.  In  New  York  State,  for  example,  they 
do  these  things  better.  A  mortgage,  without  reference  to 
the  time  it  has  to  run,  is  taken  to  the  proper  authorities, 
a  tax  of  two  per  cent  paid  upon  its  amount,  the  document 
stamped  "Taxes  Paid,"  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  Of 
course,  the  State  derives  a  greater  percentage  of  income  from 
this  source  than  does  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  its  taxpayers 
avoid  much  humiliation  and  many  pangs  of  conscience. 

Is  it  strange  that  Socialists  inveigh  against  conditions 
which  favor  the  evasion  of  just  debts  due  from  the  citizens 
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of  the  State?  Should  we  wonder  that  the  criminally  in- 
clined, from  the  petty  thief  to  the  murdering  anarchist, 
are  not  respecters  of  law,  when  we  who  are  "law-abiding 
citizens"  fail  to  show  the  respect  which  law  should  always 
command,  so  long  as  we,  the  people,  permit  it  to  remain 
upon  the  statute  books? 

The  excuse  is  frequently  made  that  our  taxes  are  wasted 
by  incompetent,  grafting,  or  thieving  office-holders,  and 
that  we  are  absolved  from  blame  for  evading  the  payment 
of  those  taxes.  The  manner  in  which  the  money  belonging 
to  the  public  treasury  is  expended  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  case.  The  money  will  be  expended  rightly 
or  wrongly,  but  we  have  no  right  to  impose  any  part  of 
our  share  of  the  expenditure  upon  our  fellows  —  especially 
as  that  part  will  largely  fall  upon  the  less  well-to-do  class. 

Our  assessors  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Review 
say  frankly  that  our  present  system  of  assessment  is  a  farce. 
It  is  said  that  some  wealthy  men  would  deplore  a  change 
because  they  fear  that  under  a  just  law  which  could  be  en- 
forced, their  own  payments  of  taxes  would  be  larger  than 
they  are  under  the  present  system.  That  state  of  mind 
certainly  does  not  exist  in  this  Club,  whose  members  stand 
for  right  and  justice  and  good  morals. 

An  attempt,  as  you  know,  was  made,  through  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  John  P.  Wilson  and  others  of  our  citi- 
zens, to  secure  a  constitutional  amendment  permitting  the 
legislature  to  revise  our  assessing  and  taxing  systems,  but 
it  resulted  in  failure  —  partly,  at  least,  because  a  portion 
of  the  committee  were  pleased  to  favor  an  amendment  in 
the  interest  of  the  initiative  and  referendum,  rather  than 
in  the  interest  of  our  revenue  laws.  However  valuable  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  which  would  permit  the  voters 
to  check  up  the  integrity  and  judgment  of  their  few  repre- 
sentatives, might  prove,  in  my  opinion  it  would  not  be  a 
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tithe  of  the  value  of  laws  which  should  discountenance 
evasion  and  dishonesty  in  all  of  our  taxpaying  citizens. 

The  Association  of  Commerce  and  other  similar  bodies 
are  doing  many  mighty  works  in  this  community.  They 
are  organized  to  take  up  a  great  variety  of  needs  and  help 
to  supply  them. 

The  Commercial  Club  has  a  power  of  its  own.  It  can 
mass  its  influence  and  strength  upon  a  single  specific  object 
with  a  certainty  of  accomplishing  whatever  it  undertakes. 
If  it  will  organize  a  campaign  in  favor  of  a  constitutional 
amendment,  which  shall  lead  to  just  and  equitable  revenue 
laws,  and  will  put  its  energy  and  assistance  into  that  cam- 
paign, it  will  succeed. 

What  could  be  more  fitting  than  to  have  the  men  who 
are  among  the  leaders  of  that  class  of  our  citizens  who  are 
accused  by  the  masses  of  favoring  a  fast  and  loose  revenue 
law  head  a  movement  that  shall  result  in  justice,  equity, 
and  greater  honesty  in  matters  pertaining  to  taxation? 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Executive  Committee  will 
give  this  question  due  consideration,  and  will  conclude 
that  our  indefensible  revenue  laws  present  an  opportunity 
for  good  work  by  the  Club  such  as  has  never  heretofore  been 
surpassed,  and  can  never  be  surpassed  in  the  future.  It 
is  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  —  of  the  lifetime  of  the  Club. 

President  Delano:  Gentlemen,  at  the  last  closed 
meeting  of  the  Club  we  had  quite  a  spirited  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  a  proposed  trip  to  Panama.  Some  of  the 
bankers  in  the  Club,  who  feared  that  the  Club  was  going  to 
become  bankrupt  through  pledging  itself  to  an  extrava- 
gant trip  which  they  could  not  take,  got  very  much  alarmed. 
But  the  Club  backed  away  from  it  without  involving  any 
expense.  However,  some  of  the  members  who  still  wanted 
to  go,  got  up  and  went.    Some  ten  or  eleven  of  our  members 
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made  the  trip  to  Panama  and  enjoyed  it,  and  it  seems  only 
fair  to  the  rest  of  us  who  could  not  go  that  we  should  hear 
something  about  it.  Mr.  John  Wilder  has  agreed  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  especial- 
ly in  connection  with  the  efficiency  of  the  work  down  there. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

MR.  JOHN  E.  WILDER 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  There  were  nine  members 
of  this  Club  who  did  go  to  the  Panama  Canal,  Kingston, 
and  Cuba,  and  the  other  eight  can  tell  the  story  very  much 
better  than  I  can.  But  since  you  have  delegated  it  to  me, 
sir,  the  subject  is  not  one  that  is  difficult  to  get  into,  but 
exceedingly  difficult  to  get  out  of,  and  if  you  will  call  time 
on  my  five  minutes  I  will  thank  you,  sir. 

The  efficiency  of  the  work  on  the  canal  was  one  of  the 
first  things  that  struck  me  forcibly,  and  particularly  the 
efficiency  of  the  man  at  the  head  of  it,  Colonel  Goethals. 
My  thought  of  the  trip  and  of  the  work  and  of  the  canal 
assumes  somewhat  the  color  and  the  incongruity  of  bits  of 
glass  in  the  wrong  end  of  the  kaleidoscope  needing  a  master 
hand  to  give  it  the  proper  twist  to  bring  it  into  symmetry. 
So  if  I  can  but  present  to  you  a  few  of  these  colored  bits  of 
glass,  I  want  to  leave  it  to  the  master  minds  of  the  men 
present  to  give  it  the  right  twist  for  the  proper  symmetry 
and  form. 

In  a  nutshell,  it  seems  that  Shonts  dreamed  a  dream, 
and  when  he  found  the  dream  possible  his  interest  waned 
in  the  work;  no  disparagement  to  Shonts,  because  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  remarkable  men  of  great  minds, 
when  they  see  their  plans  possible,  must  pass  to  something 
else  and  perhaps  greater.  John  Wallace  was  the  logical 
man  at  the  logical  time  to  put  the  proper  equipment  upon 
the  canal.    The  experience  of  the  ore  beds  of  Lake  Superior, 
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the  experience  of  the  digging  of  the  Drainage  Ditch  from 
Chicago  to  Joliet  or  Lockport,  had  developed  the  proper 
machinery  for  the  work  at  the  canal,  and  with  great  insight 
and  foresight  he  brought  to  the  canal  the  experience  from 
the  shops  of  the  men  who  had  made  the  machinery  for  these 
works,  showing  that  stronger,  better,  heavier  types  were 
necessary  than  had  ever  been  built  before,  and  one  of  the 
pleasant  things  to  me,  gentlemen,  came  as  I  read  the  name- 
plates  on  the  machines  at  work  in  the  canal.  They  bore 
the  names  of  the  factories  and  machine  shops  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  The  brain,  therefore,  in 
my  judgment,  that  has  made  this  great  project  possible  lay 
in  the  workshops  of  the  factories  of  the  Middle  West.  The 
locomotives  alone  bore  testimony  to  the  fact  that  other  parts 
of  the  country  had  been  called  in  to  do  this  work.  I  want 
to  make  a  point  of  that,  because  around  it  centers  some- 
thing else  in  my  mind.  Stevens  followed  Wallace,  and  in 
that  careful  detail  of  planning,  aided  by  Dr.  Gorgas  in 
sanitation,  the  detail  of  the  plan  of  the  Panama  Canal 
was  brought  out.  He  lost  interest,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Colonel  Goethals,  a  man  enormously  capable  of  detail 
work  in  a  masterly  way;  a  man,  gentleman,  who,  I  think, 
in  the  judgment  of  every  man  who  was  present  there,  is 
breaking  rapidly  under  the  weight  of  the  work  intrusted 
to  him  —  a  force  of  35,000  or  more  men,  a  payroll  whose 
principle  and  whose  system  were  based  upon  the  auditing 
system  of  the  Northwestern  road  —  a  payroll  whose  pay- 
master told  me  in  the  seven  years  that  he  had  been  there, 
had  not  varied  in  balance  one  cent  in  any  month  in  which 
he  had  been  at  the  canal,  a  payroll  which  takes  $2,500,000 
a  month,  a  masterly  work  done  by  a  masterly  man. 

Now,  if  Colonel  Goethals  had  been  at  the  head  of  an 

army  of  35,000  men  in  the  field  for  the  length  of  time  that 

he  has  been  at  the  Panama  Canal,  he  would  have  been 

showered  with  honors,  civic  and  military.    Are  you  going 
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to  let  him  die  in  the  harness?  Is  the  country  going  to  let 
him  pass  over,  and  establish  a  monument  to  him  and  to  his 
memory?  Isn't  it  up  to  us  and  up  to  his  friends  to  see  to 
it  that  proper  recognition  of  the  work  that  he  is  doing  is 
given  him  when  he  is  alive  and  in  health  to  enjoy  it? 

So  much  for  the  canal.  The  water  is  over  the  tracks 
that  we  passed  over  just  three  weeks  ago.  Probably  twenty- 
five  feet  of  water  will  be  behind  the  Gatun  Dam.  In  a  very 
few  months  part  of  the  canal  will  be  in  use,  and  I  believe  you 
will  all  agree  with  me  that  before  1915  it  will  be  in  operation. 
More  freight  is  carried  over  the  Panama  Railroad  per 
mile  than  is  carried  over  any  other  line  in  the  United 
States,  I  am  told.  Three  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
lay  in  the  harbor  at  Balboa  at  the  docks  the  morning  that 
we  were  there,  and  two  steamers  were  at  anchor  waiting  to 
get  at  the  docks.  There  was  not  an  American  steamer  on 
the  Atlantic  side,  and  we  did  not  see  an  American  vessel 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea  —  French,  German,  English  carrying 
the  freight.  What  is  the  Panama  Canal  to  mean  to  the 
Mississippi  Valley?  What  is  it  to  mean  to  the  merchants, 
to  the  manufacturers  of  this  great  Middle  West,  whose  brain 
has  made  possible  the  digging  of  it?  Is  it  to  become  a 
fringy  proposition;  are  New  York  and  the  coast  line  of  the 
Atlantic  or  the  coast  line  of  the  Pacific  alone  to  benefit  by 
this  wonderful  passage  that  we  have  built? 

I  think  it  is  up  to  the  men  of  the  Middle  West  to  see  to 
it  when  the  toll  charges  are  made  through  the  Panama 
Canal  that  the  Middle  West  should  benefit  alike  with  the 
East  and  with  the  West  and  as  against  Europe,  upon  the 
traffic  which  is  to  pass  through.  Cuba,  in  my  judgment, 
is  to  the  Panama  Canal  what  Gibraltar  is  to  the  Suez. 
The  Teller  Resolution  is  one  of  the  most  deplorable  things 
that  ever  was  passed  by  Congress;  Cuba  should  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  United  States  for  the  safety  of  the  traffic 
which  we  must  protect  through  the  canal. 
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President  Delano:  Gentlemen,  the  Chairman  of 
your  Committee  on  the  Chicago  Plan  has  been  very  busy 
these  last  few  weeks,  but  I  asked  him  if  he  would  come  here 
and  tell  us  the  present  status  of  the  work,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  Lake  Front  Improvement  and  the  ordinances 
now  before  the  city.     Mr.  Edward  B.  Butler. 


THE   LAKE   FRONT  IMPROVEMENT 

MR.   EDWARD   B.   BUTLER 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant recommendations  of  The  Commercial  Club  Plan  of 
Chicago  is  the  improvement  of  the  Lake  Shore  between 
Twelfth  Street  and  Jackson  Park. 

In  1907  a  Bill  was  secured  from  the  Legislature  of 
Illinois  by  the  Lake  Parks  Committee  of  The  Commercial 
Club  enabling  the  South  Park  Commissioners  to  acquire 
the  riparian  rights  of  shore  owners  from  Twelfth  Street  to 
Jackson  Park,  and  pay  for  same  in  submerged  land. 

Inasmuch  as  92  per  cent  of  the  riparian  rights  involved 
were  owned  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  it 
practically  meant  negotiating  with  that  company  and 
giving  them  for  their  riparian  rights  a  well-defined  strip  of 
water  which  they  would  be  entitled  to  fill  in  and  use  as 
additional  right  of  way. 

The  Bill  provides  that  a  trade  so  made  must  be  approved 
by  a  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  whose  court  its  fairness 
may  be  questioned  by  any  tax-payer  or  legal  voter  of  the 
district. 

For  four  years  your  Plan  Committee,  working  with  the 
South  Park  Commissioners,  had  been  endeavoring  to  get  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  to  open  negotiations,  but 
it  was  not  until  Mr.  Markham  became  president  of  the  road 
that  your  Committee  felt  the  time  had  come  for  securing 
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the  Lake  Shore  to  the  people.  The  attention  of  the  South 
Park  Board  was  directed  to  the  matter,  whereupon  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  consisting  of  Messrs.  Hutchinson 
and  Donnersberger,  together  with  the  chairman  of  your 
Committee  on  Plan  of  Chicago. 

It  was  most  fortunate  for  the  people  of  Chicago  that 
the  South  Park  Board  had  two  men  so  eminently  qualified 
to  take  up  this  important  work,  and  particularly  that  they 
were  men  in  whom  every  citizen  of  Chicago  had  absolute 
confidence. 

After  six  months  of  negotiations  a  contract  was  entered 
into  between  the  Park  Board  and  the  Railroad  Company, 
under  the  terms  of  which  the  park  board  will  be  enabled 
to  carry  out  the  improvement  of  the  Lake  Shore  between 
Twelfth  Street  and  Jackson  Park  practically  as  shown  in 
The  Commercial  Club  Plan  of  Chicago. 

This,  as  you  know,  contemplates  creating  a  park  strip 
just  east  of  the  railroad,  varying  from  300  to  700  feet  in 
width,  together  with  an  Island  Park  which  will  be  built 
from  200  to  600  feet  out  in  the  lake  and  extending  from 
Twelfth  Street  to  Jackson  Park.  This  island  will  be  43^ 
miles  long  and  in  places  will  be  nearly  a  half-mile  wide.  On 
the  lake  side  of  the  island  will  be  recreation  piers  and 
bathing  beaches. 

In  addition  to  the  reclamation  of  our  shore  land  this 
trade  makes  possible  the  beautification  of  Chicago's  front 
yard  by  placing  the  Field  Museum  at  Twelfth  Street 
extended,  facing  Grant  Park. 

The  railroad  company  has  agreed  to  build  a  monumental 
station  at  Twelfth  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue,  which  shall 
conform  in  style  of  architecture  with  the  Museum  itself. 

In  order  to  carry  out  all  of  the  changes  contemplated 

by  this  contract,  it  was  necessary  to  get  an  ordinance  from 

the  city  approving  the  agreement  made  between  the  Park 

Board  and  the  Railroad  Company.    There  would  have  been 
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no  difficulty  in  getting  such  an  ordinance  had  not  an  objec- 
tion been  raised  by  a  few  citizens  of  Chicago,  who  sent  a 
printed  protest  to  the  committee  of  the  City  Council  having 
this  matter  in  charge. 

The  protest  coming  from  these  men  as  individuals 
would  have  had  little  weight,  but  among  their  number  were 
several  members  of  the  active  committees  of  the  Municipal 
Voters'  League,  and  this  opposition,  coming  just  before 
election,  proved  a  serious  matter. 

These  gentlemen  did  not  suggest  another  and  better 
trade,  but  recommended  going  to  Springfield  for  a  bill 
granting  the  right  of  condemnation,  which  everybody  else 
knew  could  not  be  secured  this  year,  and  which  they  knew 
meant  a  delay  that  would  make  forever  impossible  the 
placing  of  the  Field  Museum  in  the  proposed  central  loca- 
tion. 

However,  at  the  present  time  we  believe  that  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  heretofore  opposed  this  contract  will  now 
join  with  us  in  urging  the  Council  to  grant  the  ordinance. 

Before  signing  this  contract  it  was  submitted  to  Mayor 
Harrison,  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  of 
Commerce,  and  to  a  number  of  large  tax-payers.  The 
Commissioners  also  held  a  conference  with  the  editors  of 
all  the  leading  newspapers,  where  the  terms  of  the  contract 
were  considered  and  approved  by  every  man  present. 

At  a  later  date  it  became  necessary  to  have  the  opinion 
of  the  Real  Estate  Board  upon  the  valutions  of  the  property 
involved,  and  a  very  exhaustive  report  of  estimates  made  by 
the  Valuation  Committee  of  that  Board  was  submitted  at 
one  of  the  hearings  of  the  Council  Committee.  That  report 
shows  that  the  valuation  of  the  property  acquired  by  the 
Railroad  Company  is  $8,798,000  and  that  acquired  by  the 
Park  Board,  $4,938,000. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  valuation  of  the 
property  acquired  by  the  railroad  company  is  based  on  its 
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value  after  it  has  been  filled  in,  and  this  filling  will  probably 
cost  the  company  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  per 
square  foot. 

If  we  were  to  figure  the  value  of  the  land  secured  by  the 
Commissioners  on  the  same  basis  we  would  have  a  valua- 
tion upon  1,550  acres  of  added  park  land  of  $54,000,000  — 
this  being  estimated  on  the  basis  of  80  cents  a  square  foot, 
or  the  lowest  price  put  upon  any  of  the  railroad  land. 

But  we  cannot  decide  whether  or  not  a  good  trade  has 
been  made  between  the  South  Park  Board  and  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company  on  a  dollars  and  cents  basis. 
There  are  other  considerations  of  far  greater  importance. 

The  addition  of  1,500  acres  of  parks  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  will  mean  increased  health  and  happiness  to 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Chicago.  The  working 
people  derive  the  greater  share  of  the  benefits  resulting  from 
a  clean  and  beautiful  city,  and  this  is  particularly  true  with 
reference  to  parks  and  park  areas.  The  men  who  pay  the 
largest  taxes  toward  maintaining  such  a  city  and  such 
parks  will  continue  to  go  to  the  seashore  and  to  the  mount- 
ains during  the  hot  months,  while  the  men  of  moderate 
means  will  stay  at  home  and,  with  their  families,  will 
spend  their  summer  holidays  in  the  parks  on  the  shore  of 
our  great  lake. 

Chicago  is  endowed  with  two  natural  advantages — a 
good  summer  climate  and  a  great  inland  sea.  With  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  expended 
in  the  improvement  of  any  one  of  the  great  European 
centers  we  can  make  of  Chicago  the  most  inviting  of  all 
American  cities.  We  can  make  it  a  delightful  place  of 
residence  —  and  so  attractive  and  inviting  that  it  will 
become  the  Mecca  of  the  traveling  public. 

Paris  long  ago  discovered  that  beauty  pays,  and  we 
should  learn  a  lesson  from  that  city.  People  from  all  over 
the  world  visit  and  linger  in  Paris.  No  matter  where  they 
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make  their  money,  they  go  there  to  spend  it  —  and  every 
proprietor  and  working  man  is  benefited  by  reason  of  that 
fact. 

We  dislike  to  make  the  confession,  but  we  know  that 
there  are  conditions  in  Chicago  which  repel  outsiders  and 
drive  away  those  who  are  free  to  go.  But  in  spite  of  this 
the  members  of  The  Commercial  Club  have  continued  to 
hold  an  optimistic  view,  as  is  evidenced  by  their  plan  for  a 
greater  and  better  Chicago. 

In  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  text  of  our  book  we  have 
said  that  the  cream  of  our  own  earnings  should  be  spent 
here,  and  that  our  city  should  become  a  magnet,  drawing 
to  us  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  life.  The  possibility  of  carry- 
ing out  one  of  the  most  important  suggestions  of  the  Chicago 
Plan  is  right  at  hand.  No  other  city  in  the  world  has  ever 
been  given  such  an  opportunity  to  accomplish  so  much  at 
so  small  a  cost.  It  will  benefit  alike  the  richest  of  the  rich 
and  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  when  once  the  people 
understand  what  the  proposition  really  means,  they  will 
not  permit  the  opportunity  to  be  lost. 

Pkesident  Delano:  One  of  the  activities  of  the  Club 
about  which  you  have  heard  at  previous  meetings  has  been 
that  of  industrial  education.  A  member  of  the  Committee, 
not  the  chairman  this  time,  but  a  member  who  has  always 
taken  a  very  prominent  part  on  that  subject,  is  going  to  tell 
us  a  few  things  about  it,  and  I  think  throw  some  light  on 
the  subject.     Mr.  Theodore  W.  Robinson. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

MR.  THEODORE  W.  ROBINSON 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  While  education  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  average  man  as  a  matter  of  importance,  it  is 
nevertheless  largely  a  subject  of  academic  interest.  I  think 
we  are  prone  to  feel  that  educational  matters  are  something 
that  should  be  left  either  to  the  woman  or  to  the  school- 
master. Nature  has  distinctly  ordained  that  as  a  childhood 
matter,  it  is  woman's  province,  and  the  average  business 
man  feels  that  he  has  not  the  time  to  concern  himself  with 
something  about  which  the  schoolmaster  should  be  more 
competent  than  he.  That,  of  course,  is  largely  a  mistaken 
idea,  for  the  interest  and  activity  of  the  business  man 
are  essentials,  if  we  are  to  properly  solve  our  modern 
educational  problems. 

We  have  in  Mr.  Cooley  a  man  who  is  unquestionably 
an  expert  in  our  public  school  system.  By  his  study  and 
activities  abroad  he  has  also  acquired  in  educational  circles 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best  posted  man  on  the  situation 
in  the  old  country.  To-day  The  Commercial  Club  is 
embarked  in  an  enterprise  in  which  millions  of  dollars  are 
bound  to  be  spent  in  this  country  during  the  next  twenty 
years.  Industrial  education  is  a  subject  in  which  many 
states  of  the  Union  are  already  interested,  but  one  regard- 
ing which  they  are  all  groping  in  respect  to  its  applica- 
tion. To-day  The  Commercial  Club  unquestionably  occu- 
pies a  most  unique  position  as  a  pioneer  in  one  of  the  most 
important  American  problems.  I  shall  not  attempt  in  my 
five  minutes,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  cover  the  details  which 
you  have  heard  threshed  out  a  number  of  times.  I  will 
state,  however,  that  at  the  bottom  of  this  movement  we 
have  the  fundamental  aim  of  endeavoring  to  give  to  the 
boy  and  the  girl  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  a  better  oppor- 
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tunity  than  exists  at  present  for  them  to  earn  an  honest 
livelihood,  and  to  thus  decrease  the  criminal  and  the  pen- 
sioner classes. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  wish  to  emphasize  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  that  we  now  have  in  hand.  I  contend 
that  the  Commercial  Club,  or  any  other  organization  that 
is  to  accomplish  the  greatest  good,  must  command  prestige; 
in  other  words,  it  must  be  advertised,  and  we  are  getting 
to-day  a  publicity,  not  only  throughout  our  nation  but 
throughout  the  world,  that  I  do  not  believe  any  similar 
organization  has  before  obtained.  While  this  may  sound 
a  bit  exaggerated,  I  believe  the  statement  will  square  with 
the  actual  facts. 

Please  let  it  be  understood  that  Mr.  Cooley  in  his 
educational  efforts  is  The  Commercial  Club,  and  when  he 
goes  out  to  speak  and  when  he  writes  on  nlatters  concerning 
our  problem,  it  is  The  Commercial  Club  that  is  speaking 
or  writing.  Through  him  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has 
requested  The  Commercial  Club  to  furnish  information  and 
to  aid  them  in  their  endeavor  to  inaugurate  an  industrial 
education  system.  Mr.  Cooley  has  been  invited  by  Boston, 
by  New  York,  by  St.  Louis  and  by  many  other  large  cities 
to  render  them  assistance.  He  has  made  addresses  in  a 
number  of  our  states  and  in  England,  Germany,  Scotland 
and  other  foreign  countries;  and  as  a  result  The  Commercial 
Club's  name  to-day  is  well  known  throughout  the  world 
in  circles  that  are  much  wider  than  the  so-called  educational 
circles.  In  Europe  industrial  education  is  distinctly  recog- 
nized as  a  problem  of  men  of  affairs.  There  it  is  fully  as 
much  a  problem  for  the  manufacturer  as  it  is  for  the  school 
teacher. 

It  is  well  to  recall  that  The  Commercial  Club  has  done 

much  missionary  work  and  has  received  much  publicity 

through  its  publications  on  industrial  education,  both  in 

America  and  in  Europe.     There  have  been  numerous  in- 
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stances  abroad  where  on  account  of  its  educational  work 
The  Commercial  Club  has  been  held  up  as  a  model  of  Ameri- 
can energy  and  American  foresightedness.  In  our  own  City, 
the  Association  of  Commerce,  the  Hamilton  Club,  the  Ban- 
kers' Club  and  other  civic  bodies  have  asked  that  they  be 
permitted  to  co-operate  with  us  in  a  movement  which  they 
understand  is  both  far-reaching  and  of  increasing  moment. 

Should  there  be  any  question  in  your  minds,  gentlemen, 
as  to  the  real  importance  of  our  work,  let  me  recall  that  it 
is  a  matter  which  concerns  not  only  this  generation,  but 
the  generations  to  come.  If  the  rising  socialistic  tendencies 
are  to  be  overcome,  it  must  be  largely  through  the  result 
of  industrial  education.  So  I  would  ask  that  when  we  dis- 
cuss educational  matters,  even  though  such  a  discussion  may 
not  be  of  as  lively  a  nature  as  who  is  to  be  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States  or  whether  a  trust  is  better  integrated 
or  disintegrated,  we  remember  that  in  addition  to  our 
tackling  one  of  the  greatest  modern  problems,  we  are  also 
carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  old  Commercial  Club  and  the 
Merchants  Club.  If  you  look  over  our  past  records,  you 
will  find  there  has  been  no  other  field  of  activity  that  the 
two  Clubs  have  followed  so  consistently  as  that  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  subject  of  education  to-day  is  before  us  in  a  new 
form  and  must  be  settled  in  a  new  way.  The  Commercial 
Club  has  accomplished  much  in  the  past;  the  work  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned  will  continue  to  redound  to 
our  credit  in  the  future. 

President  Delano:  Mr.  Robinson  referred  to  the 
witticism  made  by  a  distinguished  New  York  financier 
that  it  was  impossible  to  unscramble  eggs.  That  naturally 
brings  us  to  the  trust  problem,  and  the  trust  problem  is 
one  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day  and  one  of  the  ques- 
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tions  which  right  in  the  bosom  of  our  family  we  thought 
it  would  be  interesting  to  discuss. 

Fortunately,  we  have  a  member  who  has  done  more  than 
simply  to  criticize  the  laws  that  are  on  the  statute  books. 
He  has  something  concrete  to  suggest,  and  we  have  great 
pleasure  to-night  in  hearing  from  Mr.  David  Forgan,  who  is 
going  to  make  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of 
business  by  the  government. 

SUPERVISION  OF  THE  TRUSTS 

MR.    DAVID   R.   FORGAN 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  Our  distinguished  presi- 
dent gave  me  quite  five  minutes  to  dispose  of  this  little 
question.  He  wrote  me  that  I  was  to  have  "from  three  to 
five  minutes,"  which  I  presume  means  about  four,  but  that 
ought  to  be  enough  to  express  the  little  idea  which  I  have 
on  it. 

I  have  had  this  idea  in  my  mind  for  many  years,  and 
have  expressed  it  a  good  many  times,  quietly,  privately, 
and  some  people  have  thought  there  was  something  in  it, 
and  some  other  people  have  told  me  it  was  rank  nonsense. 
However,  if  I  can  provoke  a  little  discussion,  I  am  going  to 
let  you  have  it.  It  is  not  confined  to  myself;  other  people 
have  the  same  idea. 

The  idea  is  simply  this,  that  we  have  in  the  relation 
between  the  National  Government  and  the  national  banks 
the  true,  concrete  ideal  of  the  relation  of  government  to 
business.  I  have  advocated  that,  as  I  say,  for  some  years, 
and  when  the  last  presidential  election  took  place  I  thought 
I  saw  things  coming  my  way,  because  if  some  of  you  have 
forgotten  it,  I  would  like  to  recall  to  your  memory  this 
quotation  from  the  Republican  platform,  on  which  President 
Taft  was  elected,  regarding  trusts: 
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"The  Republican  party  passed  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law  over  Democratic  opposition  and  enforced  it  after 
Democratic  dereliction.  It  has  been  a  wholesome  instru- 
ment for  good  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  and  fearless  adminis- 
tration. But  experience  has  shown  that  its  effectiveness 
can  be  strengthened,  and  its  real  objects  better  attained 
by  such  amendments  as  will  give  to  the  Federal  Government 
greater  supervision  over  and  secure  greater  publicity  in  the 
management  of  that  class  of  corporations  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  having  power  and  opportunity  to  effect 
monopolies." 

The  two  things  there  recommended  are  "supervision" 
and  "publicity."  These  are  exactly  what  we  have  in  the 
national  banking  law.  No  greater  advocate  of  that  platform, 
to  my  mind,  spoke  during  the  campaign  than  Justice  Hughes, 
then  Governor  of  New  York.  In  a  great  speech  in  answer  to 
Bryan  he  said: 

"The  line  of  progress  lies  not  in  arbitrary  action,  but 
in  securing  suitable  publicity  and  supervision  and  by 
accurate  definition  of  wrongs  and  the  infliction  of  proper 
punishment;  the  processes  of  justice  may  be  slower  and  more 
laborious,  but  if  we  desert  the  lines  of  soberness  and  fair 
play  to  get  quick  results  through  arbitrary  interferences 
with  trade,  we  shall  find  that  such  short-cuts  lead  only  to 
disaster." 

When  I  read  that,  and  as  Hughes  was  then  a  possible 
candidate  for  future  president,  I  was  again  encouraged  to 
hope  that  things  were  coming  along  the  lines  of  the  national 
banking  act. 

Now,  let  me  point  out  just  one  or  two  points  in  that 
relationship  of  the  government  to  the  banks. 

First,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the 

great  reasons  for  the  foundation  of  the  national  banking 

system   was   that   many   states   had   granted   charters   to 

innumerable  banks  so  loosely,  and  had  given  them  power  to 
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issue  currency,  that  we  had  what  was  called  the  "wild  cat" 
currency.  This,  as  you  all  know,  meant  that  banks  were 
established  away  in  the  wilds,  where  there  was  nothing  but 
wild  cats,  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  currency  that  would 
take  as  long  as  possible  to  come  in.  There  have  been  many 
humorous  descriptions  of  trying  to  find  the  bank  that  issued 
the  currency.  To  correct  the  abuses  of  such  charters  issued 
by  various  states,  this  federal  banking  act  was  established. 

In  the  second  place,  it  gave  us  a  perfectly  plain  law, 
and  I  think  any  intelligent  banker  can  understand  that  law, 
and  with  the  help  of  a  book  called  "Pratt's  Digest,"  which 
is  a  digest  of  the  banking  law,  giving  the  various  decisions 
that  have  come  up  from  time  to  time — with  the  help  of  that 
little  book,  which  we  all  have  in  our  offices,  any  intelligent 
man  can  start  a  bank,  run  a  bank  within  the  law,  liquidate 
a  bank,  amalgamate  several  banks,  increase  a  bank's  capital, 
decrease  the  capital,  or  do  almost  anything  without  the  aid 
of  a  lawyer.  So  clear  is  that  law,  so  definite,  so  full  in  its 
instructions,  and  even  in  the  supplying  of  the  forms  to  be 
used,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  do  not 
need  lawyers  in  banks  to  keep  us  within  the  law. 

And  now,  for  the  third  point,  I  like  the  words  "super- 
vision and  control"  rather  than  "regulation."  We  have 
supervision  and  publicity,  but  we  have  no  regulation  in 
the  sense  of  interfering  with  our  business.  A  national  bank 
is  perfectly  free  to  do  its  business  so  long  as  it  keeps  within 
the  confines  of  a  perfectly  clear  and  definite  law  which  has 
been  given  to  it.  It  is  possible  to  run  a  bank  in  this  country 
for  many  years,  to  have  the  supervision  of  the  government 
in  the  form  of  two  annual  inspections  by  the  government  and 
five  sworn  statements  to  the  government  during  the  year. 
It  is  possible  to  do  all  that  and  never  get  a  single  word  of 
criticism  or  hear  a  single  word  of  any  kind  from  the  govern- 
ment. We  have  simply  supervision  and  publicity,  and  so 
long  as  we  do  not  break  the  law  we  are  perfectly  free  to 
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attend  to  our  business  and  do  anything  that  is  not  for- 
bidden by  the  Act. 

Then  the  fourth  point  I  would  like  to  bring  out  is  that 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  while  the  law  provides  certain 
punishments  for  the  bank,  namely,  that  it  may  be  put  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver  under  certain  conditions,  practically 
no  bank  is  ever  put  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  by  the  govern- 
ment unless  it  is  insolvent.  When  the  law  is  broken,  some 
individual  is  punished;  the  bank  is  not  attacked;  neither  the 
innocent  stockholders  nor  the  depositors  are  affected,  but 
the  law  comes  along  and  takes  the  president  or  the  cashier 
who  broke  the  law  and  puts  him  into  Fort  Leavenworth, 
while  the  bank,  if  it  is  solvent,  goes  on.  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Milwaukee,  for  example,  is  a  better  bank  to-day 
than  ever  it  was,  although  it  had  the  famous  Bigelow 
trouble. 

Now,  I  have  been  met  in  stating  this  by  the  question: 
"What  about  watered  stock? "  Well,  I  don't  know  anything 
about  watered  stock,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  that 
is  not  the  trust  question.  Watered  stock  is  an  entirely 
separate  question.  While  we  are  sitting  here,  I  suppose 
there  is  some  firm  to-night  fixing  up  a  prospectus  of  some 
ordinary  business  which  is  to  issue  preferred  stock  repre- 
senting the  full  value  of  its  assets  and  three  or  four  or  five 
times  as  much  common  stock,  representing  nothing  but 
earning  capacity.  We  have  had  a  half-dozen  of  them  within 
the  last  few  months  floated  in  Chicago.  Not  one  of  these 
concerns  is  called  a  "trust."  Every  one  of  them  has  several 
times  the  amount  of  its  preferred  stock  in  common  stock 
which  does  not  represent  anything  except  earning  capacity 
and  the  cost  of  the  printer's  bill.  So  that  I  say  that  the 
watered-stock  question  is  another  question,  and  need  not 
be  mixed  up  with  the  trust  question. 

Then  the  other  point  that  is  brought  up  is:  "What 
about  monopoly?"    Well,  I  don't  know  what  about  monop- 
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oly.  I  do  know  this,  that  monopoly  has  never  been  defined 
by  the  law  or  by  the  interpretation  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  such  a  way  that  any  intelligent  man  can  tell  to-day 
whether  he  is  breaking  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  or  not. 
And  I  do  know  that  the  same  great  authority  (who  is  one 
of  the  greatest  men  in  the  country,  I  think)  that  I  quoted 
before,  namely,  Justice  Hughes,  made  this  remark  in  one 
of  his  speeches: 

"It  is  the  function  of  law  to  define  and  punish  wrong- 
doing, and  not  to  throttle  business." 

If  "unreasonable  restraint  of  trade"  is  so  indefinite, 
so  imaginary,  and  if  the  evils  from  it  are  so  general  that 
nobody  can  define  them  or  state  them,  they  should  not  be 
punished,  to  my  mind.  A  thing  that  cannot  be  defined  as 
a  crime  I  don't  think  is  a  crime. 

President  Delano:  Your  Chairman  purposely  put 
Mr.  Forgan's  remarks  at  the  end  of  the  program,  in  order 
to  give  an  opportunity  for  general  discussion.  There  are 
no  other  speakers  prepared  for  impromptu  who  will  address 
you  except  those  who  are  willing  to  volunteer  to  speak  to 
any  one  of  the  questions  which  have  been  brought  up  this 
evening,  and  particularly  this  very  live  question  that  Mr. 
Forgan  has  spoken  about. 
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MR.    EDGAR  A.  BANCROFT 

Gentlemen,  the  President  has  nodded  at  me,  and  that 
must  be  my  excuse  for  saying  a  word  on  this  last  topic. 

In  the  first  place,  I  can  say  for  the  comfort,  or  perhaps 
the  discomfort,  of  laymen,  that  the  trust  question,  speaking 
broadly,  is  not  clearer  to  lawyers  than  to  laymen;  and 
lawyers  can  safely  admit  that  there  is  judicial  evidence  that 
the  question  is  as  difficult  for  the  courts  as  for  lawyers. 
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But  there  are,  I  think,  certain  fundamental  propositions. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  got  to  admit  that  co-operation, 
and  the  advantages  of  co-operation,  of  large  integers  in 
manufacturing  and  distribution  are  different  from  the 
benefits  secured  by  limiting  competition  between  indepen- 
dent manufacturers  or  merchants  by  agreements  between 
them;  and  in  many  of  the  discussions  that  distinction  is 
disregarded  —  perhaps  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  frame 
a  law  that  will  preserve  that  distinction,  and  perhaps  because 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  a  great  many  to  confuse  those  two 
things  that  are  different. 

Another  thing  that  is  plain  is  that  co-operation  is  not 
monopoly;  that  in  defending  the  irresistible  and  beneficial 
tendency  to  co-operation  we  are  not  defending  the  monop- 
olization of  trade.  And  we  get  nowhere  by  assuming  that 
the  defense  of  larger  units  of  production  or  distribution,  of 
centralization  of  resources  and  facilities,  is  a  defense  for 
combining  solely  and  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  affecting 
competitive  interests  that  are  separate  and  independent 
except  as  by  agreement  they  cease  to  compete.  The  object 
of  the  former  is  superior  efficiency  and  economy.  The  object 
and  sole  result  of  the  latter  is  an  increase  of  profits  without 
producing  any  important  economic  advantages. 

I  think  we  must  admit  these  propositions  as  a  starting 
point,  and  the  further  one  that  the  public  will  never  consent 
to  the  business  of  the  United  States  being  put  upon  a 
monopolistic  basis.  They  will  never  consent  that,  in  the 
lines  of  business  which  are  not  natural  monopolies,  the 
control  shall  be  in  a  single  hand  so  that  there  is  a  practical 
monopoly.  By  monopoly  I  mean  the  power  to  dictate  and 
control  prices.  If  such  control  is  obtained  by  the  means 
disclosed  in  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  cases,  and  if  the 
power  thus  obtained  is  used,  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  found  that  it  was  used  in  those  two  cases, 
no  one  can  doubt  that  a  monopoly  exists,  and  that  such  a 
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monopoly  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  exist  uncontrolled 
by  the  greater  power  of  the  government.  Those  cases 
furnish  illustrations  both  of  monopoly  as  a  status  and  con- 
dition of  the  methods  of  securing  a  monopoly  —  using  forms 
of  consolidation,  of  unification  through  stock  control,  ruth- 
less methods  of  competing,  and  then  to  cap  all,  the  absolute 
control  of  certain  essentials  of  production  —  as  of  licorice 
and  tinfoil  in  the  Tobacco  Case. 

That  gives  you  in  a  crude,  but  comprehensive  way, 
what  all  must  admit  the  Sherman  Law  forbids,  and  should 
forbid.  It  prohibits,  and  should  prohibit,  all  methods  and 
means  of  destroying  the  freedom  with  wMch  persons  may 
remain  in  or  enter  every  branch  of  interstate  commerce, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  law  will  ever  be  changed  so 
that  such  power  may  be  thus  likely  acquired,  or  thus  used 
to  destroy  the  freedom  of  commerce  in  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  don't  believe  we  can  return  to  the 
old  days  of  unlimited  competition,  where  it  was  a  general 
scramble  and  fight  in  which  methods  were  used  unfair  and 
deadly  —  where  one  competitor  sought  to  succeed  by  the 
destruction  of  his  competitors.  It  was  a  guerilla  warfare, 
without  rules  and  without  quarter.  That  sort  of  competi- 
tion led,  and  naturally  leads,  to  the  very  result  at  which 
monopolistic  combination  arrives,  namely,  monopoly.  The 
strongest  survives  and  the  others  fail,  with  a  general  inter- 
ference with  business  conditions,  fluctuating  and  discrimi- 
natory prices  and  a  widespread  demoralization  of  trade. 
Only  the  survivors  benefit  through  such  conditions,  and  the 
public  pays  the  bills  of  the  wasteful  trade  wars. 

As  Mr.  Forgan  has  said,  the  law  ought  to  be  definite 
in  regard  to  both  these  matters.  It  ought  not  to  condemn 
a  corporation  owning  properties  combined  in  the  interest  of 
efficiency  and  economy,  but  only  combinations  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  unified  control  of  those  in  the  combination 
to  the  destruction  of  others.  The  law  should  also  prevent 
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the  same  result  by  the  exercise  of  competing  power,  by- 
wrongful  and  destructive  means,  for  unfair  competition  is 
just  as  hostile  to  freedom  of  trade  as  the  limiting  of  com- 
petition by  unlawful  combination. 

Much  has  been  said  about  Mr.  Roosevelt's  distinction 
between  good  and  bad  trusts,  and  President  Taft  is  fre- 
quently quoted  as  the  general  critic  of  such  a  differentiation. 
Of  course,  President  Taft  was  speaking  as  a  logical,  clear- 
headed lawyer  and  judge,  and  of  course  there  can  be  no 
good  and  bad  violators  of  the  law;  and  if  the  word  trust 
means  a  violator  of  the  Sherman  Law,  of  course  there 
can  be  no  good  or  bad  trusts.  But  the  word  was  not  used 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  it  is  not  used  by  the  public,  in  that 
sense.  To  the  public  mind,  a  trust  is  a  corporation  which 
is  made  up,  in  some  way  or  other,  of  corporations  or  business 
properties  that  were  before  in  competition,  and  this  regard- 
less of  whether  the  purpose  and  effect  are  injurious  to  the 
public.  That  is  the  general  opinion  of  it,  and  is  not  based 
upon  the  question  as  to  how  the  union  was  formed,  or  as 
to  whether  it  is  within  or  without  the  law. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  definition  of  a  good  or  bad  trust 
is  an  accurate  and  sound  one,  because  it  rests  upon  a  moral 
distinction,  and  there  cannot  be  any  permanent  law  generally 
enforced  that  violates  or  confuses  moral  distinctions.  There 
must  be  something  in  the  form,  methods,  and  purpose  of 
the  organization  which  marks  it  as  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  ending  competition,  and  controlling  the  field  of  trade. 
If  that  is  its  dominating  purpose;  if  it  is  control,  and  not 
efficiency  and  economy  for  which  it  is  carried  on,  then  it  is 
getting  over  the  line  toward  monopoly.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  properties  and  resources  and  businesses  formerly 
competitive  are  united  for  greater  efficiency  and  they  are 
carried  on  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  there  is  a  benefit, 
and  not  a  wrong.  The  public  can  distinguish  between 
such  an  organization  and  one  that  is  designed  to  throttle 
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competition  or  control  the  field  so  that  it  can  say  who  may 
enter  the  trade  and  who  may  remain  in  the  trade,  and  control 
prices  at  its  sole  pleasure.  Where  that  is  the  situation  and 
the  freedom  of  enterprise  and  of  trade  is  controlled  by  one 
group  or  by  one  corporation,  and  it  exercises  that  control 
to  say  who  shall  enter  and  who  shall  remain  in,  the  moral 
sense  revolts  at  it,  and  says  "That  cannot  be."  Whether 
you  call  it  a  trust,  a  combination,  or  a  corporation,  or 
whatever  its  form,  it  cannot  be  good  when  it  undertakes  to 
master  and  control  the  freedom  of  enterprise  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Now,  I  think  Mr.  Forgan  has  put  his  finger  upon  the 
need  of  the  situation,  in  his  suggestion  of  publicity  and 
supervision  —  or  regulation  —  if  it  is  clearly  understood 
that  it  does  not  involve  regulation  of  prices.  I  think  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suggest  or  to  advocate  as  a  program  in 
this  country  the  regulation  of  prices  by  the  government, 
for  that  is  an  admission  that  an  industry  is  a  monopoly. 
If  you  are  going  to  regulate  prices,  then  competition  has  no 
part,  because  you  have  a  more  direct  and  efficient  means 
of  controlling  and  keeping  prices  at  a  reasonable  standard. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  mean  to  preserve  freedom 
of  trade  —  freedom  to  enter  and  continue  in  it  —  and 
absolutely  to  prevent  ruthless  methods  or  combinations 
which  seek  control  regardless  of  everything;  then  I  say 
maintain  the  fair  field,  and  competition  will  regulate  the 
prices. 

If  you  are  talking  about  regulating  prices,  then  you 
are  talking  about  having  monopoly  the  normal  condition 
in  trade.  If  you  believe  in  competition  under  forms  of 
co-operation  —  not  the  ruthless  sort  that  is  as  destructive 
as  combination  itself,  but  real  freedom  and  development 
of  trade  —  then  the  governmental  regulation  of  prices  is 
absolutely  out  of  the  question. 

But  the  regulation  should  be  like  the  supervision  in 
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the  national  banking  law;  first,  say  what  they  shall  not  do. 
Cut  off  the  power  of  combination  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling competition,  and  whenever  the  question  of  a  con- 
solidation comes  up,  have  it  halted  until  found  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  more  efficient  production.  Then  have  some 
department  of  government  supervise  it  precisely  as  in  the 
organization  of  a  national  bank. 

And  second,  these  reports  should  contain  full  information 
as  to  the  methods  under  which  the  business  is  carried  on, 
so  that  the  government  may  know  at  once  of  any  wrongful 
action,  and  not  let  it  go  for  years  and  years,  and  then  long 
afterward  undertake  to  find  the  guilt  and  the  guilty. 

And  most  important  of  all,  I  think,  on  the  criminal  side 
of  the  anti-trust  law,  is  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Forgan's 
that  we  should  put  our  hand  upon  the  man  who  put  the 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  freedom  of  trade ;  because  it  always  is 
a  man  —  it  never  was  and  never  can  be  anything  else. 

But  from  my  standpoint,  federal  incorporation  is  an 
essential  feature  in  that  program;  not  only  because  of  the 
features  Mr.  Forgan  has  suggested,  but  also  because  of  the 
different  State  statutes,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  —  which  permit  a  state  to  create  corporations  with 
powers  that  are  not  intended  to  be  exercised  at  all  in  the 
state  that  creates  it,  and  with  powers  which  perhaps  not 
five  other  states  in  the  Union  will  permit  it  to  exercise  within 
their  borders,  and  send  it  out  into  other  states  with  powers 
that  those  other  states  do  not  recognize. 

And  second,  and  more  important,  the  power  of  each 
state  to  say  on  what  terms  a  foreign  corporation  may  do 
business  in  that  state.  The  Constitution  provides  that  no 
state  can  put  any  import  or  export  duty  upon  commerce 
between  the  states.  Very  many  of  these  laws  as  to  foreign 
corporations  in  purpose  and  effect  are  obstacles  to  and 
burdens  upon  interstate  trade;  they  really  have  no  other 
purpose. 
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It  was  called  to  my  attention  some  years  ago  by  a 
public  official  that  the  State  of  Texas  was  so  large  that  it 
did  not  need  anything  from  outside,  and  if  it  put  up  a  barrier 
against  foreign  corporations  coming  in  there  and  doing 
business,  they  would  develop  everything  within  their  state 
—  on  the  principle  of  the  protective  tariff.  Now,  that  is 
the  fundamental  evil;  for  there  is  no  commence  of  any  size 
in  America  to-day  which  is  not  interstate.  And  yet  that 
nation-wide  business  is  controlled  and  regulated  in  forty- 
eight  different  states  —  forty -eight  different  portions  of  a 
common  domain,  through  which  and  over  which  that 
commerce  flows.  These  regulations  are  not  in  the  interest 
of  honest  trade,  but  only  in  the  interest  of  the  revenues  of 
the  different  states.  One  state  which  has  little  business  in 
it  gets  its  revenues  by  creating  corporations  with  improper 
powers,  and  another  state  gets  its  revenues  by  taxing  the 
corporations  that  come  into  it.  The  states  are  not  really 
benefited  by  these  methods.  It  is  simply  a  way  of  evading 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  business  of  the  United  States  is  put  on  a  basis  of 
publicity,  of  inspection,  of  supervision,  it  will  be  —  as  in 
the  main  it  is  —  honest  business;  and  thus  protected,  it 
will  develop  to  the  advantage  of  all  the  States. 

And  my  final  suggestion  is  that  Congress  has  the  power 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce  and  in  railroad  legislation 
has  already  discovered  that  its  regulation  necessarily  ex- 
cludes state  regulation.  When  Congress  regulates  interstate 
commerce  with  reference  to  the  formation  and  conduct  of 
corporations  engaged  in  that  trade,  it  will  be  in  control  of 
that  commerce,  and  by  the  same  token  put  out  of  the  power 
of  the  states  these  things  which  are  not  in  the  interest  of 
honest  trade  at  all. 

President  Delano:  I  hope  we  will  hear  from  some 
other  members  of  the  club  on  this  subject. 
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Mr.  Arthur  D.  Wheeler:  Mr.  President,  will  you 
permit  me  to  say  at  any  rate  this,  that  the  address  to  which 
we  have  just  listened,  which  we  all  hope  had  the  happy 
effect  with  the  judges  who  heard  it  that  it  has  with  us 
here,  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  For- 
gan  that  the  result  of  the  program  he  outlines  is  going  to 
be  the  elimination  of  the  lawyer  from  the  conduct  of 
business.  I  observed  with  regret  the  emphasis  he  places 
upon  that  point. 

The  remaining  thirty  seconds  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  five 
minutes  I  want  to  fill,  if  I  may,  by  just  recalling  this  fact, 
stated  many,  many  years  ago,  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun. 

We  think  we  are  dealing  with  new  present-day  problems. 
We  are  simply  watching  the  questions  and  repeating  their 
attempted  solutions  by  society  in  other  times  in  history. 
Nothing  confronts  us  today,  except  perhaps  in  the 
magnitude  of  our  combined  efforts  in  business,  which 
differs  from  the  problems  confronting  the  people  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Italian  republics  in  their  time,  and  back 
in  the  old  Roman  days.  Human  nature  remains  constant. 
We  might  have  a  spirited  evening  if  we  entered  into  a 
discussion  as  to  whether  civilization  has  affected  human 
nature. 

When  we  look  back  into  the  Republics  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  look  back  into  old  Sienna,  not  long  after  1100  a.  d., 
we  find  they  had  the  labor  problem  then  as  we  have  it 
today;  they  had  the  closed  shop,  they  had  the  limited 
output,  they  had  the  limited  hours  of  work,  they  had  the 
standard  wage,  they  had  the  limitation  of  material.  A  while 
ago  you  could  not  put  into  a  building  in  Evanston  here, 
without  paying  a  fine  to  some  labor  union  or  other,  millwork 
made  in  Wisconsin.  The  Siennese  could  not  use  wool 
that  grew  on  the  backs  of  the  Florentine  sheep;  it  had  to 
be  wool  from  the  Siennese  sheep. 
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And  so  as  to  our  questions  of  trusts  and  combinations, 
we  go  back  and  we  find  the  day  when  the  governmental 
idea  was  that  everything  should  be  a  monopoly,  that  every 
man  should  have  his  ordered  place  and  duty  iV  the  com- 
munity, and  that  nobody  should  encroach  upon  it.  Men 
had  their  places,  trades  were  organized,  as  guilds  or  cor- 
porations, and  were  given  the  monopoly,  in  the  sense  of  the 
exclusive  possession  of  certain  fields  of  production  and  of 
commerce.  The  state  put  its  supervision  and  regulation 
upon  them,  because  supervision  in  the  sense  of  by-standing 
and  observing  conduct  is  ineffective  and  has  always  proved 
ineffective.  You  must  add  to  it  something  that  has  the 
executive  quality,  more  of  regulation,  and  that  is  what 
was  added.  Then  followed  the  era  of  individualism.  The 
laissez-faire  doctrine  had  its  day. 

There  is  nothing  more  unhappy  in  our  country  today 
than  the  powerful  tendency  away  from  the  thing  that  was 
fundamental  in  our  original  organization,  the  equality  before 
the  law  of  all  men.  The  effort  everywhere  is  to  create 
classes.  You  find  it  in  all  the  blows  at  wealth.  It  appears 
in  the  inheritance  tax  plan.  One  does  not  need  to  dwell 
upon  that.  We  know  how  it  has  run,  for  instance,  in 
Oklahoma,  to  confiscation  after  an  estate  has  reached  a 
certain  size.  We  know  how  the  Illinois  law  was  sustained 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  although  it  has 
exempted  a  great  body  of  the  citizens  from  the  impact  of 
that  law.  We  see  today  the  State  of  Wisconsin  creating 
classes  among  its  citizens  by  its  state  income  tax  law. 
Very  many  citizens  of  Wisconsin  will  bear  practically  no 
burden  under  that  law.  They  are  at  once  set  over  and 
against  those  upon  whom  the  burden  must  fall  and  at  once 
are  given  a  motive  to  add  to  the  burdens  upon  those  who 
must  carry  them. 

Men  in  our  time  who  are  perplexed  and  hampered  by 
the  rising  tide  of  opposition  to  the  form  of  success  which 
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has  been  peculiarly  the  American  success,  must  go  back  in 
a  study  of  the  thing  which  the  people  recognize  as  evil. 
They  must  attempt  a  new  solution,  if  they  can  get  it,  find 
the  new  thing  under  the  sun.  We  will  find  a  guide  to  the 
solution  in  the  efforts  of  society  long  before  our  day. 

It  is  not  the  size  of  a  thing  alone  that  the  people  consider 
to  be  an  evil.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  power,  the  fear  of 
oppression  upon  the  people,  the  thought  in  their  minds  that 
in  some  way  from  them  something  undue  is  being  extracted, 
that  gives  impetus  to  the  movement  against  organized 
success. 

If  we  do  not  come  to  a  recognition  of  the  thing  that  the 
mass  of  men  complain  of  as  evil,  and  tender  a  solution  which 
will  meet  that  evil,  we  will  encounter  a  French  revolution  in 
its  modern  form.  We  are  seeing  it  in  England.  England  is 
having  today  a  greater  revolution,  literally  and  actually  a 
greater  revolution  than  the  French  revolution,  and  we  are 
headed  toward  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  thing  that  the 
people  have  their  minds  set  against  is  the  thought  that  it 
shall  be  possible  in  this  country  for  wealth  to  be  aggregated 
and  concentrated  away  from  a  great  mass  of  people  who  are 
helpless  to  prevent  it.  However  difficult  and  impractica- 
ble it  may  seem  now,  in  some  way  the  people  are  going  to 
find  a  way,  call  it  regulation  or  something  else  if  you  like  — 
they  will  find  a  way  to  limit,  not  prices  —  they  don't  care 
so  much  about  prices  after  all,  to  limit  profits.  As  I  read 
history  and  get  glimpses  of  the  unrest  and  turmoil  today, 
my  belief  deepens  that  a  better  distribution  or  a  redistribu- 
tion of  wealth  must  be  made.  A  man  in  our  day  is  not  going 
to  remain  contented  in  poverty. 

Bernard  Shaw's  solution  is  not  going  to  work  out  in 
practice.  He  probably  proposed  to  put  it  to  us  to  make  a 
better  one.  He  says:  "You  hang  a  man  because  he  kills 
somebody.  What  has  he  done?  He  has  simply  removed 
one  member  from  society,  and  probably  not  a  very  useful 
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member.  You  permit  one  in  the  community  —  the  poor 
man  —  to  maintain  a  home,  breed  a  family,  live  in  squalor 
that  produces  disease,  send  the  children  out  on  the  streets, 
permit  them  to  grow  up  without  an  education,  without  moral 
training,  learning  to  sneak  and  lie  and  steal.  His  daughters 
furnish  the  prostitutes  of  the  streets,  the  boys  the  sneak- 
thieves  and  burglars,  and  yet  upon  this  home  and  this 
condition  which  spreads  crime  and  disease  in  the  community 
we  look  with  a  certain  sympathy  and  tolerance.  Why 
hang  the  murderer  and  yet  permit  the  poor  man  to  exist?" 
Shaw  implies  it  to  be  reasonable  for  somebody  to  say, 
"A  man  in  deep  poverty  is  a  danger  to  the  community  and 
should  be  put  out  of  existence. " 

Naturally  that  shocks  us.  There  is  enough  logic  in  the 
indictment  to  lead  us  to  see  that  a  solution  is  needed  and 
extermination  of  the  man  cannot  be  the  solution.  We  must 
do  something  to  exterminate  the  condition.  Socialism 
so-called,  going  the  world  over,  seems  to  be  the  insistence 
of  the  common  man  that  wealth  aggregation  and  concen- 
tration must  be  prevented  and  distribution  in  a  larger 
sense  must  be  effectuated.  The  solution  of  that  question 
is  being  attempted  along  the  lines  of  the  age-long  efforts 
of  state  confiscation  and  state  regulation.  Old  age  pensions, 
minimum  wage  laws,  compulsory  compensation  and  in- 
surance are  paralleled  in  the  legislation  of  the  fathers.  A 
new  thing  under  the  sun  is  needed.  It  may  be  up  to  The 
Commercial  Club  and  Mr.  Bancroft  to  produce  it. 

President  Delano:  Unless  there  are  other  remarks,  the 
meeting  will  stand  adjourned. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FOURTH 
REGULAR  MEETING 

Saturday,  March  16,  1912 

Open  Meeting;  President  Delano  Presiding 

PROGRAM 

Education  for  National  Efficiency 
George  E.  Vincent,  LL.  D. 
President  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 

President  Delano.  Gentlemen :  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  never  a  time  when  The  Commercial  Club  is  not 
interested,  and  vitally  interested,  in  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation. There  is  never  a  year  that  passes  that  some  phase 
of  this  subject  does  not  come  up  for  consideration  at  some 
club  meeting. 

One  of  our  most  active  committees,  the  committee  of 
which  Mr.  Mark  is  the  chairman,  gives  an  immense  amount 
of  time  to  this  subject.  It  also  seems  to  me  that  the  prob- 
lems of  education  have  been  growing  in  importance  and 
capacity  in  the  last  twenty -five  or  thirty  years.  The  high 
schools  and  the  universities  of  our  land  are  no  longer  in- 
terested simply  in  turning  out  scholars  and  professional 
men.  They  are  compelled  to  consider  the  questions  of  the 
application  of  education  and  educational  methods  to  the 
every-day  problems  of  life. 

And  I  think  the  Club  is  fortunate  this  evening  in  hav- 
ing as  a  speaker  a  man  who  is  not  only  a  scholar,  but  who 
has  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  study  to  the  questions 
of  the  application  of  education  to  our  daily  problems.  Dr. 
Vincent,  the  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  who 
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is  to  speak  to  us  to-night,  was,  as  you  will  all  know,  for  a 
good  many  years  our  neighbor  and  a  fellow  citizen  here,  i 
believe  that  he  was  an  Illinois  boy,  and  I  know  that  he  went 
to  Yale  to  get  his  education.  He  came  out  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  almost  immediately  after  graduating,  and  he  was 
connected  with  that  university  for  a  good  many  years. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Dr.  Vincent 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Dr.  Vincent  will  address 
you  on  the  subject  of  "Education  for  National  Efficiency." 

Dr.  George  E.  Vincent:  Mr.  President  and  Gentle- 
men of  The  Commercial  Club :  Your  cordial  greeting  fairly 
overpowers  one.  A  Scotch  minister  was  once  praying  for 
rain.  While  he  prayed,  the  heavens  opened  and  the  floods 
descended,  and  he  interpolated  a  paragraph  in  his  prayer, 
"O  Lord,  when  we  prayed  for  rain,  we  expected  a  wee, 
gentle  shower;  but  this  is  perfectly  ridiculous."  I  counted 
upon  a  reasonably  cordial  reception. 

It  sounds  philosophical  to  say  that  a  society  will  give  its 
children  the  kinds  of  knowledge,  skill  and  character  which 
seem  to  bear  directly  upon  the  survival  and  success  of  the 
group.  This  principle,  however,  is  often  hidden  beneath  a 
mass  of  outgrown  customs  and  purely  traditional  ideas  whose 
social  utility  it  takes  much  ingenuity  to  discover.  The  aca- 
demic mind  is  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  philosopher  explains  that  only  as  a  tribe,  or  city, 
or  nation  is  hard  pressed  by  rivalry,  do  its  educational  aims 
and  methods  become  purposeful.  In  short,  it  takes  compe- 
tition to  make  a  people  know  what  they  need  to  teach  their 
youth.  A  hunting  horde  sets  store  by  the  arts  of  the  chase; 
a  fighting  clan  drills  its  offspring  to  shoot  straight;  the  Spar- 
tans trained  their  young  to  do  police  duty  over  a  slave  popu- 
lation; Rome,  in  her  days  of  expansion,  disciplined  her  citi- 
zens for  conquest  and  rule;  Germany  to-day,  confronting  all 
competitors,  trains  her  population  for  military  efficiency, 
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industrial  and  commercial  competition,  and  scientific  re- 
search. 

The  United  States,  isolated  from  the  world-struggles 
of  the  last  century,  has  found  her  chief  opponent  in  Nature. 
To  acquire  territory  from  weak  powers  was  easy.  To  mas- 
ter and  develop  this  vast  area  was  the  national  task.  This 
was  turned  over  to  individual  and  incorporated  contractors 
on  the  liberal  and  stimulating  terms:  "Go  in  and  help 
yourselves.  Your  personal  success  will  be  a  service  to  the 
nation. "  Men  responded  to  this  summons  and  formed  that 
westward  moving  type  of  society  known  as  "the  frontier." 
This  has  influenced  profoundly  the  institutions,  standards 
and  ideals  of  the  American  people. 

Frontier  conditions  selected  men  and  fixed  their  habits 
and  characters.  These  pioneers  helped  themselves  to  nat- 
ural resources  from  a  seemingly  boundless  common  store. 
They  would  have  lynched  a  conservationist.  They  had  to 
be  Jack-of-all-trades  and  had  no  use  for  experts  in  anything. 
They  lived  in  partial  isolation  and  had  a  keen  sense  of  in- 
dependence. Meeting  on  terms  of  economic  and  social 
equality,  they  resented  any  assertion  of  distinction  or  supe- 
riority. "Putting  on  airs"  was  not  to  be  endured.  This 
insistence  on  equality  was  naturally  most  noticeable  in 
politics.  The  community  affairs  were  simple.  They  de- 
manded no  special  training.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  ideas 
that  any  citizen  was  fitted  for  any  office  and  that  offices 
should  be  "passed  around,"  sprung  up.  The  suggestion 
that  there  could  be  experts  in  government  was  little  short 
of  an  insult  to  the  average  citizen.  Frontiersmen  were  ab- 
sorbed in  their  personal  fortunes,  and,  except  when  forced 
to  co-operate  in  Indian-fighting,  log-rolling  or  house-raisings, 
they  had  little  community  feeling.  Knowing  almost  nothing 
of  foreign  countries,  these  men  were  provincial  and  com- 
placent. They  responded  fervently  to  a  "we  can  lick  all 
creation"  patriotism.  The  idea  of  national  competition 
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in  the  markets  of  the  world  never  entered  their  minds. 
There  was  no  reason  why  it  should.  They  were  subduing 
a  lavishly  rich  territory  for  their  own  ends.  They  had,  too, 
some  feeling  of  collective  conquest  and  a  loyalty  to  the  West 
as  set  over  an  aristocratic  and  patronizing  East. 

The  "frontier"  philosophy  gradually  invaded  the  At- 
lantic region.  With  Jackson  it  broke  into  the  White  House. 
Ever  since,  under  the  name  of  "The  West,"  this  "frontier- 
ism"  has  been  the  dominant  form  of  Americanism.  It  is 
shot  through  and  through  with  a  vigorous  individualism 
and  an  aggressive  spirit  of  democracy.  Only  recently  has 
t  been  confronted  by  the  challenge  of  a  rapidly  citified 
civilization  with  its  demands  for  specialized  skill  in  compli- 
cated industries  and  in  highly  exacting  commercial  and 
administrative  activities.  Along  with  density  of  popula- 
tion, social  interdependence,  and  the  wide  diffusion  of  in- 
dividual responsibility  has  grown  up  a  theory  of  collectiv- 
ism which  squarely  calls  in  question  the  philosophy  of  the 
West. 

American  education  reflects  in  many  ways  the  ideas  of 
the  individualistic  frontier.  Aside  from  a  theory  of  general 
intelligence — a  sort  of  police  protection  against  ignorance — 
education  is  still  thought  of  as  an  individual  right  and  oppor- 
tunity, rather  than  as  a  social  function.  It  is  a  source  of 
personal  culture,  a  preparation  for  a  profession  or  a  skilled 
trade.  Even  the  recent  shibboleth  of  social  service  carries 
with  it  a  strong  suggestion  of  individual  satisfaction — a 
kind  of  personal  luxury  of  altruism.  Americans,  from  his- 
torical causes,  cannot  be  expected  to  have  a  vivid  "sense 
of  the  State."  The  "frontier"  standards  die  hard.  Most 
of  them  are  so  valuable  that  in  some  form  they  must  be  pre- 
served for  the  soundness  and  safety  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  not  the  possession  of  distant  islands  which  is  bring- 
ing the  United  States  into  world  politics.  Deeper  forces 
are  at  work.  Public  lands  have  been  occupied;  natural  re- 
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sources  have  been  appropriated,  by  individuals,  corporations 
and  government;  population  is  increasing;  exports  of  food- 
stuffs are  declining;  in  a  few  years  the  tide  may  be  running 
in  the  other  direction.  The  truth  is  being  pressed  home 
that  the  days  of  careless  exploitation,  of  traditional  agri- 
culture, of  easy-going  industry  and  a  wide-margin  commerce 
are  numbered.  Our  policy  of  aloofness  must  be  abandoned. 
Whether  we  desire  it  or  not,  we  must  have  "entangling 
alliances  "  with  the  business  organizations  of  the  world.  If 
we  are  to  maintain  even  our  present  standard  of  living,  we 
must  change  our  methods.  If  we  are  to  turn  our  vast  re- 
sources to  account  effectively,  we  must  put  them  into  the 
world,  as  well  as  domestic  markets.  If  tariff  walls  are  low- 
ered as  they  may  be,  American  industry  will  have  to  meet 
sharper  competition  at  home. 

Words  and  phrases  are  struck  out  to  fit  the  times. 
America  spelled  Opportunity  in  capital  letters  in  Emer- 
son's day.  It  would  be  a  disaster  to  drop  this  stimulating 
idea  from  the  National  lexicon.  But  just  now,  it  is  Effi- 
ciency that  is  being  put  in  italics,  if  not  capitals.  Efficiency 
experts  are  springing  up  on  every  hand.  Self-satisfied 
business  men  are  making  disconcerting  discoveries  about 
plants  and  offices  which  they  had  come  to  regard  as  models 
of  productivity  and  economy.  Municipal  bureaus  of  effi- 
ciency are  at  work.  The  Federal  government  is  studying 
economy.  Even  universities  and  colleges  are  being  sub- 
jected to  scrutiny.  The  change  of  emphasis  is  to  be  noted. 
The  stress  used  to  be  put  upon  opportunity  for  the  indi- 
vidual. It  is  now  laid  on  efficiency  for  the  factory,  the 
railway,  the  city  government,  the  nation  as  a  competing 
unit.  The  call  for  efficiency  is  a  summons  to  awake  from 
dreams  of  national  destiny  and  to  organize  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  national  purpose.  Mere  ignorant  jingoism  is  a 
hindrance  rather  than  a  help.  We  must  learn  to  practice 
economy,  to  obey  the  dictates  of  science,  to  put  value  on 
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expert  knowledge  and  specialized  skill.  We  must  train  our 
children  for  places  in  a  well-organized  and  highly  efficient 
national  mechanism. 

This  ideal  of  a  nation  aware  of  its  needs  and  conscious- 
ly planning  to  meet  them  seems  to  many  Americans  to  find 
its  best  expression  in  the  German  Empire.  There  is  a  dis- 
position too  to  use  Japan  as  an  example.  This  classified, 
highly  trained,  well  disciplined,  precisely  regulated  people 
is  held  up  as  a  model  of  national  efficiency.  Their  ed- 
ucational system,  including  military  service,  is  warmly 
praised.  Many  of  its  features  are  recommended  for  imi- 
tation by  the  United  States.  The  question  at  once  arises: 
Can  America,  with  fundamental  ideas  and  traditions  al- 
most diametrically  opposed  to  those  in  Germany,  hope  to 
emulate  her  efficiency?  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  contrast 
more  marked  than  that  between  the  frontier  philosophy 
of  individualism  and  the  German  theory  of  subordination 
to  the  State.  To  associate  national  efficiency,  however, 
solely  with  a  caste  system  and  a  semi-autocratic  form  of 
government  is  to  leave  such  a  country  as  Switzerland  out 
of  account,  and  to  ignore  certain  achievements  of  England, 
Holland  and  the  Scandinavian  States.  Russia,  the  most 
absolute  of  monarchies,  recently  fell  far  short  of  national 
efficiency  in  the  one  field  in  which  she  seemed  so  formidable. 
The  causes  of  national  efficiency,  then,  are  to  be  found,  not 
so  much  in  the  form  of  government,  as  in  the  standards,  or- 
ganization, motives,  and  educational  systems  of  the  people 
concerned. 

It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  in  discussions  of  America's 
problems  the  strong  and  capable  few  often  betray  a  belief 
that  classes  must  be  trained  to  know  their  places  and  to  fit 
contentedly  into  the  industrial  system.  The  old  aristo- 
cratic view  of  society  is  bound  to  emerge  at  such  a  time  as 
this.  The  new  efficiency  calls  for  specialized  trades,  care- 
ful organization,  exact  methods,  due  respect  for  expert  knowl- 
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edge  and  for  directing  capacity.  The  analogy  of  the  in- 
dustrial army  and  captains  of  industry  suggests  military 
discipline  and  a  measure  of  autocracy.  There  could  be 
nothing  sharper  than  the  contrast  between  all  this  and  the 
every-man-f or-himself ,  Jack-of -all-trades,  I  'm-as-good-as- 
you-are  standard  of  the  frontier.  Is,  then,  this  demand  for 
efficiency,  together  with  an  education  which  shall  promote 
it,  a  subtle  attack  on  democratic  institutions,  or  can  it  be 
reconciled  with  them  and  promoted  through  our  funda- 
mental form  of  government? 

To  deny  that  a  people  can  be  brought  to  realize  the  need 
of  applying  science  to  industry  and  government,  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  value  of  technical  training,  is  to  surrender  all 
hope  of  preserving  democracy.  Few  of  the  strong  men  who 
know  what  ought  to  be  done  at  once  would  care  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  taking  the  American  people  in  hand 
and  organizing  them  on  the  German  model.  Whether  we 
all  like  it  or  not,  the  final  decisions  as  to  policy  will  rest  with 
the  public.  It  is  the  function  of  leadership  to  instruct,  to 
formulate,  and  to  persuade.  True,  it  is  a  slow  process,  but 
its  results  are  stable  and  to  be  counted  upon.  Moreover, 
democracy  makes  its  contributions  to  efficiency.  Strong 
government,  dominated  by  an  able  bureaucracy  scientifically 
trained,  can  turn  out  a  well-disciplined,  smooth-working 
machine.  But  it  does  this  seemingly  at  the  expense  of  the 
individuality,  spontaneity,  initiative  and  free  experimenta- 
tion which  democracy  encourages.  It  is  asserted  that  Ger- 
man artisans,  when  they  come  into  the  stimulating  Amer- 
ican environment,  display  increased  alertness  and  skill. 

The  contrast  between  the  "capable  few"  theory  of  so- 
cial organization  and  the  "trust  the  many"  idea  we  call 
democracy  is  sometimes  illustrated  by  the  armies  of  differ- 
ent countries.  The  American  army  has  been  praised  for 
the  intelligence,  self-reliance  and  resourcefulness  of  its  indi- 
vidual members.  Of  late  American  officers  have  said  that 
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these  personal  virtues  do  not  make  up  for  the  lack  of  thor- 
ough discipline  and  careful  training.  Prussian  efficiency 
is  set  up  as  a  model.  It  is  probably  true  that  in  a  sudden 
emergency  the  hastily  rallied  American  forces  would  be  at 
a  serious  disadvantage.  In  a  long  campaign,  however, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  the  energy  and  spirit  of  the 
American  privates  would  fully  offset  their  deficiency  in  for- 
mal military  schooling.  The  British  army,  on  the  same 
account,  is  said  to  be  highly  thought  of  by  Continental  ex- 
perts. This  analogy,  however,  between  military  and  in- 
dustrial organization  ought  not  to  be  pressed  unduly.  It 
is  illustrative,  rather  than  logically  convincing. 

National  efficiency  for  the  United  States  demands  the 
essential  things  which  a  strong  centralized  power  can  se- 
cure— a  classification,  specialization,  technical  training, 
organization — and  more  than  these,  it  must  preserve  the 
valuable  factors  which  democracy  favors — personal  re- 
sponsibility, initiative,  social  flexibility,  experimentation, 
resourcefulness  and  spontaneous  loyalty.  Furthermore, 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  ultimate  aims  of  efficiency  differ 
with  the  two  types  of  society.  The  capable  few  set  up  the 
State  as  an  end  and  identify  their  interests  with  it.  They 
feel  a  responsibility  for  the  many,  not  so  much  as  men  and 
women,  as  units  fashioned  for  national  service.  Democ- 
racy, on  the  other  hand,  seeks  efficiency  and  prosperity  in 
order  that  a  richer,  more  satisfying  common-life  may  be 
shared  by  all.  In  both  cases  the  methods  may  seem  large- 
ly the  same,  but  the  difference  in  animating  spirit  is  funda- 
mental. 

National  efficiency  demands  the  distribution  of  ability 
into  many  professions  and  callings,  rather  than  concentra- 
tion upon  a  few.  We  probably  have  too  many  lawyers,  in- 
surance agents,  real-estate  dealers,  brokers  and  middle-men; 
too  few  effective  general  farmers,  fruit  growers,  dairymen, 
market-gardeners,  highly  skilled  artisans  in  many  industries. 
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Efforts  to  magnify  these  pursuits  have  been,  so  far,  largely 
futile.  City  men's  sentimental  praise  of  rural  life  does  not 
perceptibly  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  farming.  Unctu- 
ous phrases  about  the  "dignity  of  labor"  do  not  cause  men 
to  flock  into  shops  and  factories.  Until  recently,  the  total 
effect  of  education  has  been  to  discredit  manual  labor,  how- 
ever skilled,  and  to  turn  ambitious  boys  and  girls  toward 
commercial  pursuits.  This  is  a  survival  of  the  idea  that  the 
district  school  was  designed  to  teach  the  "three  R's"  to 
future  clerks  in  country  stores.  The  juvenile  fiction  of  the 
mid-XIX-century  generally  dealt  with  the  farmer  boy  who 
went  to  the  big  city,  where  by  his  incredible  industry  and 
sublimated  integrity  he  became,  inevitably,  a  merchant 
prince. 

The  motives  which  draw  men  into  callings  are  social  es- 
teem, economic  reward,  a  technique  which  challenges  men- 
tal ability,  a  self-respecting  sense  of  mastery  and  efficiency. 
The  way  in  which  society  regards  an  occupation  counts  for 
much.  In  planning  for  the  more  effective  distribution  of 
ability  among  different  pursuits,  this  problem  of  social 
prestige  must  be  attacked.  The  rising  generation  must 
be  made  to  see  that  the  range  of  desirable  vocations  is  much 
wider  than  their  fathers  and  mothers  realized.  This  can 
be  done.  After  years  of  discouragement,  there  are  signs 
that  scientific  agriculture  is  coming  to  its  own.  Young  men 
of  ability  and  training  are  staying  on  the  farm,  not  as  a  last 
resort,  but  from  choice.  They  are  taking  a  keen  interest 
and  feeling  a  genuine  pride  in  their  work.  To  them,  farm- 
ing is  not  unmeaning  drudgery,  but  a  mentally  satisfying 
art,  based  upon  scientific  laws.  Agricultural  experiment 
stations,  colleges  and  schools  are  to  be  credited  with  these 
results. 

The  nation  must  work  out  a  system  of  education  which 
shall  aim  conscientiously  at  the  efficiency  of  the  United 
States  as  one  of  the  great  units  in  the  rivalries  and  compe- 
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titions  of  the  world.  In  doing  this,  it  must  seek  to  combine 
the  well-recognized,  strong  points  of  expert  guidance  with 
the  unquestioned  advantages  which  democracy  affords. 
This  means  that  the  individual  must  never  be  treated  as  a 
mere  cog  in  a  productive  mechanism.  He  must  be  recog- 
nized as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  co-operating  in  a  great  col- 
lective task.  The  national  plan  will  be  clear  and  vivid  in 
the  able  minds  to  whom  leadership  is  entrusted,  but  this 
image  of  a  common  purpose  must  also  fix  itself,  even  though 
only  in  hazy  outlines,  in  the  consciousness  of  millions. 

This  is  not  the  occasion,  nor  am  I  competent  to  discuss 
in  detail  the  practical  methods  for  carrying  into  effect  a 
plan  of  education  for  national  efficiency.  The  experience 
of  other  nations  is  being  carefully  studied.  Experiments 
under  American  conditions  are  being  tried,  and  the  results 
observed.  We  may  expect  a  period  of  still  further  testing 
of  many  ideas  and  methods.  This  is  the  American  way  of 
encouraging  free  rivalry  in  the  solving  of  new  problems. 
Gradually  systematizing  and  standardizing  will  follow,  and 
the  national  purpose  will  express  itself  through  a  national 
plan. 

Even  though  it  is  too  early  to  fix  upon  a  program,  it  is 
possible  to  point  out  principles  which  should  determine 
policy.  Democracy  demands  that  there  shall  be  a  prelim- 
inary general  education  for  all  children.  Just  how  far  this 
should  go  must  be  determined  by  experience.  The  dangers 
of  premature  segregation  and  vocational  specialization  must 
be  guarded  against.  These  dangers  are  both  social  and  in- 
dividual. Aristocracy  may  educate  classes,  but  democracy 
must  not  merge  men  and  women  into  fixed  groups.  Dr. 
Eliot  insists,  as  Plato  did,  that  every  society  has  to  sort  its 
children.  In  theory  such  sorting  ought  to  be  based,  not  on 
birth  and  status,  but  on  individual  abilities.  In  practice 
it  is  not  safe  to  vary  too  far  from  the  ideals.  America  must 
still  spell  Opportunity.  She  cannot  afford  to  draw  her 
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ability  from  a  class.  The  avenues  of  advancement  must  be 
open  from  the  humblest  homes  to  positions  of  power  and 
service.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  period  of  general 
testing  before  the  sorting  or  setting  aside  for  specialized 
training  begins.  This  general  education  should  include 
much  that  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  vocational  choice  and 
preparation.  The  days  of  mere  book-learning  are  at  an 
end.  Manual  training,  drawing,  music,  cooking,  sewing, 
gardening,  school  excursions,  are  not — when  rightly  handled 
— fads  or  frills.  They  are  at  once  tests  of  aptitude  and  mean 
of  personal  growth. 

There  is  another  reason  why  early  segregation  should 
be  avoided.  If  a  social  stigma  once  attaches  itself  to  a  call- 
ing or  a  group,  the  vocation  is  hampered  and  antagonisms 
are  aroused.  Experience  with  agricultural  education,  for 
example,  has  proved  the  importance  of  keeping  it  in  close 
relations  with  other  types.  To  set  off  farm  students  as  a 
group  apart,  is  to  discredit  their  training  and  to  isolate  them 
from  the  comradeship  of  high  school,  college  and  university. 
There  is  something  inspiring  in  the  life  of  a  modern  high 
school  in  such  a  state  as  Minnesota.  Here,  in  one  school 
community  are  children  from  towns  and  country.  They 
are  working  side  by  side  in  classrooms,  laboratories,  shops, 
and  experimental  farms.  The  school  is  a  unit  at  the  same 
time  that  specialization  for  future  vocations  is  well  under 
way. 

The  introduction  of  so-called  practical  subjects  not  only 
has  a  bearing  upon  vocational  selection  and  training,  but 
it  gives  new  meaning  and  interest  to  all  the  school  pursuits 
when  these  are  rightly  related  to  the  new  subject. 

A  too  early  isolation  of  manual  arts  would  either  require 
wasteful  duplication  or  rob  the  general  training  of  some- 
thing valuable  educationally  and  socially.  Moreover,  when 
practical  subjects  are  seen  in  their  wider  connection  they 
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become  cultural;  they  expand  the  imagination  and  arouse 
feelings  of  zest  and  pleasure  in  work. 

At  just  what  point  children  whose  aptitudes  have  been 
carefully  considered,  or  whose  circumstances  dictate  it, 
should  be  diverted  into  trade  schools  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
That  such  a  policy  will  be  necessary  seems  certain.  The 
question  as  to  whether  these  schools  shall  be  public  will  be 
raised  and  will  require  a  settlement  of  the  vexed  apprentice- 
ship problem.  How  far  the  German  continuation  school 
plan  can  be  adapted  to  American  conditions  is  still  to  be  de- 
termined. A  number  of  significant  tests  are  being  made, 
for  example,  in  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Wisconsin. 
Some  system  by  which  young  workers  may  be  kept  in  close 
relation  with  definite  courses  of  instruction  will  be  essential. 
The  popularity  of  correspondence  study  and  of  the  newer 
forms  of  university  extension  in  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  foreshadow  the  time  when  these  methods  of  popular 
education  carefully  adapted  to  the  needs  of  many  vocations 
will  be  made  a  part  of  our  public  program.  Public  school 
buildings  will  be  more  and  more  used  as  centers  for  con- 
tinuation work  in  night  classes  of  many  kinds.  Institutes 
of  technical  art,  museums,  prizes,  competitive  scholarships, 
will  all  take  their  places  in  a  scheme  of  education  for 
national  efficiency. 

Each  division  of  the  school  system  will  have  its  peculiar 
functions.  It  will  not  exist  merely  for  the  grades  above  it. 
Thus  the  high  school  more  and  more  closely  adjusted  to 
public  needs  will  set  up  its  own  ends.  It  is  no  longer  chief- 
ly a  preparatory  school  for  college  and  university.  Yet  all 
the  divisions  should  be  so  related  that  the  young  of  proved 
abilities  can  pass  without  loss  of  effort  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  levels.  The  vast  majority,  however,  must  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  be  prepared  for  service  in  the  fun- 
damental industrial  and  commercial  activities.     The  ed- 
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ucational  system  must  face  the  facts  and  prepare  to  deal 
with  them. 

This,  then,  is  the  national  test :  to  work  out  a  system  of 
education  which  shall  aim  at  making  the  United  States  an 
effective  competitor  in  the  world's  arena.  Efficiency  must 
be  secured,  however,  through  and  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  our 
fundamental  institutions.  It  must  be  a  progressive  effi- 
ciency, in  that  it  gives  scope  to  individuality  and  experiment. 
It  must  be  an  expert  efficiency,  which  recognizes  the  author- 
ity of  tested  scientific  truth  and  verified  experience.  It 
must  be  a  social  efficiency,  arising  not  from  coercion  of  the 
many  but  from  their  loyalty  to  a  common  ideal  and  purpose. 
It  must  be  a  moral  efficiency,  inspired  not  by  mere  hope  of 
material  gain  but  by  a  genuine  desire  to  make  our  country 
a  potent  influence  for  social  justice  and  for  world  welfare. 

President  Delano:  Dr.  Vincent,  I  wish  that  I  might 
borrow  some  of  your  gifts  for  a  moment,  to  express  in  the 
winged  words  that  you  have  been  using,  the  Club's  apprecia- 
tion of  your  coming  this  evening  and  giving  us  this  inspiring 
address.  As  I  have  been  listening  to  you  I  know  that 
everyone,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  stenographer, 
has  enjoyed  your  address;  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said  when  you  have  finished.  The  meeting  stands 
adjourned. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIFTH 

REGULAR  MEETING 
THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Saturday,  April  13,  1912 

Closed  Meeting;  President  Delano  Presiding 

PROGRAM 

Presentation  of  Annual  Reports: 
Secretary* 

President  (for  Executive  Committee) 
Committee  on  Chattel  Mortgage   Loan   and  Anti-Loan  Shark 

Legislation* 
Educational  Committee* 

Committee  on  a  Federal  Immigration  Station  in  Chicago* 
Committee  on  Plan  of  Chicago* 
Treasurer* 

Discussion   of   Reform   of  Taxation   in   Illinois: 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Walter  H.  Wilson 

Clayton  Mark  Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

Arthur  D.  Wheeler  Allen  B.  Pond 

William  A.  Gardner  John  J.  Glessner 

On  the  Work  of  the  Club: 
Alexander  A.  McCormick  Clyde  M.  Carr 

President  Delano.  Gentlemen  of  The  Commercial 
Club:  There  is  a  little  business  to  be  transacted.  The 
Secretary  has  sent  out  to  every  member  of  the  Club  a  report, 
and  I  think  it  is  also  before  you,  showing  the  activities  of 
the  Club  during  the  last  year,  and  he  begs  to  be  relieved  from 
making  any  remarks  on  this  occasion.     I  feel  that  if  there 

*  For  full  text  of  report,  see  next  section  of  Year  Book. 
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be  one  man  entitled  to  the  vote  of  thanks  of  this  Club  more 
than  any  other,  it  is  Mr.  Carry. 

Mr.  John  J.  Glessner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  a 
vote  of  thanks  be  given  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  unani- 
mously, and  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  Club. 

(Motion   duly   seconded   and   unanimously   carried.) 

President  Delano:  The  Chair  will  not  call  for  any 
negative  vote.  As  this  report,  which  is  before  you,  states, 
the  activities  of  the  Club  for  the  last  year  have  been  rep- 
resented by  three  open  meetings,  three  closed  meetings,  two 
special  meetings  and  two  excursions.  In  addition  to  this 
report,  there  will  be  sent  you  shortly,  a  Year-Book  which 
will  contain  the  addresses  made  to  the  Club  during  the 
year.  This  is  somewhat  of  an  inovation,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  well  received,  and  that  it  will  be  continued, 
so  that  the  members  of  the  Club  will  have  in  their  own 
libraries  to  refer  to  in  future  years  the  speeches  that  have 
been  made  in  previous  years. 

The  Executive  Committee,  had  during  the  year,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  presented  to  it  suggestions  for  changes  in  the 
by-laws,  and  these  were  discussed  at  our  weekly  meetings. 
Just  about  as  the  year  ended,  some  of  these  various  sugges- 
tions were  crystallized  into  definite  form,  and  we  thought 
it  was  fair  to  the  incoming  administration  that  these  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Club  as  a  sort  of  preference  ballot, 
hence  this  has  been  done.  There  is  nothing  binding  in  the 
vote.  It  is  for  the  new  administration  to  say  whether 
these  changes  in  the  by-laws  shall  be  definitely  submitted. 
The  President  can  state  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bership have  voted  on  these  suggested  changes,  that  gener- 
ally speaking,  about  two-thirds  of  those  voting  are  in  favor 
of  the  changes,  and  about  one-third  are  opposed.  The 
whole  matter  will  be  submitted  to  the  incoming  President 
and  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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It  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  the  year  that  has  just  passed 
has  been  a  successful  one,  and  certainly  as  President,  I  can 
tell  you  truly  that  it  has  fallen  short  of  my  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations. At  the  same  time,  we  have  done  some  useful 
work,  and  I  hope  that  we  can  continue  along  the  lines  that 
have  been  laid  out  for  this  and  previous  administrations. 
We  can  accomplish  a  great  deal,  if  we  only  pull  together. 
I  have  been  in  St.  Louis  a  good  deal  lately,  and  I  have  at- 
tended two  or  three  meetings  of  their  Commercial  Club 
there.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  we  have  in  our  Club  a 
good  deal  more  real  life  and  enthusiasm  than  they  have 
there,  and  I  feel  as  a  good  many  of  our  members  feel,  that 
it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  this  Club  should  simply 
become  a  dining  club,  entertained  occasionally  by  well- 
known  orators,  but  doing  nothing  ourselves. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  in  his  very  admirable  speech  on  taxation 
at  one  of  our  closed  meetings,  states  in  a  few  words  in  the 
preamble  of  this  speech  the  main  objects  of  The  Commercial 
Club,  and  they  could  not  be  better  stated.  That  is  some- 
thing that  we  must  always  bear  in  mind.  However,  I  can 
say  some  things  as  a  retiring  president  that  I  would  be  loath 
to  say  as  an  incoming  president,  and  perhaps  can  never 
say  again.  It  is  not  easy  to  inspire  enthusiasm  on  any  sub- 
ject in  a  Club  of  this  size  and  make  up.  The  members  of 
this  Club  are  always  accustomed  to  thinking  for  themselves 
and  managing  their  own  affairs,  not  taking  suggestions  or 
advice  from  anybody  else.  As  I  said  a  year  ago,  we  are  a 
club  of  brigadier-generals,  and  one  is  just  as  good  as  the 
other.  Under  those  conditions  we  have  not  got  just  the 
conditions  of  discipline  where  we  can  all  march  together 
under  one  flag  and  believe  the  same  thing,  all  working  for 
the  same  designated  end,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  it  is 
hard  to  really  get  enthusiastic  support  for  any  project.  I 
am  one  of  those,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that 
believe  that  a  dozen  men  in  this  Club  considering  their 
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position  and  ability  could  accomplish  almost  anything  that 
they  felt  very  strongly  about  and  worked  together  for.  If 
a  dozen  men  could  do  that,  why,  you  know  eighty  or  one 
hundred  men  would  be  absolutely  irresistible  in  this  com- 
munity, but  we  all  have  our  own  interests,  some  aiming 
for  one  thing,  some  for  another;  and  therefore  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  cohere  or  adhere  on  any  one  scheme. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  Executive  Committee 
tried  to  find  out  the  subjects  that  would  interest  the  Club, 
and  we  had  all  sorts  of  views.  Some  members  said,  "Don't 
take  up  too  many  things  and  scatter."  Some  said,  "The 
only  way  to  interest  one  hundred  men  is  to  have  every 
one  of  the  hundred  take  something  that  they  are  interested 
in."  Well,  we  tried  to  follow  something  like  a  middle 
course  between  them.  We  tried  to  diminish  our  activities 
to  the  things  that  we  thought  we  could  carry  through  and 
carry  forward.  How  far  we  have  succeeded  is  for  you  to 
say,  but  in  what  I  say  to-night  I  want  to  assist  the  incoming 
president  in  what  he  undertakes,  and  would  therefor  be- 
speak for  him  your  cordial  support. 

The  pleasantest  thing  for  the  officers  of  this  Club  is  the 
weekly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee.  There  are 
ten  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  we  have  had 
at  our  meetings  five  or  six,  sometimes  seven  or  eight  in 
attendance.  Usually  the  same  five  are  there  every  time, 
with  an  addition  of  one  or  two  or  three  others.  Those 
meetings  have  been  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  have  kept  us 
together.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  whole  Club 
could  do  that  sort  of  thing,  but  we  have  discovered  one  thing 
this  year,  that  our  closed  meetings  are  certainly  quite  as 
interesting  as  the  open  meetings. 

The  reports  of  the  different  committees  are  in  this 
pamphlet  that  is  before  you,  and  it  was  the  intention  that 
they  should  be  sufficiently  full  that  you  would  not  need 
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to  hear  from  the  chairmen  of  those  different  committees. 
At  the  same  time,  I  think  that  the  Club  ought  to  have  a  word 
from  each  of  those  gentlemen.  Mr.  Farwell  has  a  report 
here  on  the  Mortgage  Loan  and  Anti-Loan  Shark  legisla- 
tion. Unfortunately  he  could  not  be  with  us.  Mr.  Mark 
has  a  report  that  you  will  find  from  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee, a  committee  that  has  done  an  immense  amount  of 
work,  a  committee  that  has  met  every  week,  sometimes  twice 
a  week.     We  hope  to  hear  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Mark. 

Mr.  Clayton  Mark  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  know  that 
I  can  add  anything  to  what  I  say  in  the  report  in  regard  to 
the  work  of  the  committee.  We  find  that  the  subject  of  voca- 
tional education  is  very  popular,  and  the  people  have 
reached  the  point  where  they  believe  in  it,  and  they  want  to 
be  shown  how  to  do  it  or  to  go  for  it,  and  Mr.  Cooley  has 
been  to  Wisconsin  weekly  for  about  the  last  five  or  six  weeks. 
He  is  organizing  or  aiding  the  organization  of  these  schools 
in  five  or  six  Wisconsin  cities.  We  expect  to  get  a  demon- 
stration of  his  ideas  in  a  very  short  time  in  Wisconsin,  and 
we  believe  that  will  aid  very  much  in  getting  proper  legis- 
lation for  the  establishment  of  these  schools  when  the 
Illinois  legislature  meets  next  January.  I  think  that  is 
about  all  that  I  have  to  add. 

I  should  say  that  Mr.  Cooley's  report  of  his  trip  to 
Europe  came  from  the  press  yesterday  and  was  mailed 
each  member  of  the  Club,  but  I  think  very  few  copies  were 
delivered.  It  was  delayed  in  being  delivered,  but  I  think 
you  will  find  it  a  very  comprehensive  and  creditable  report 
to  this  Club.  It  consists  of  about  350  pages  with  a  number 
of  illustrations.  It  goes  very  definitely  and  thoroughly 
into  the  various  schools  in  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
England  and  Scotland,  gives  the  courses  of  study  and  what 
is  being  accomplished  there. 
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President  Delano:  Won't  you  tell  us  what  is  being 
done  in  Congress  on  this  question? 

Mr.  Mark:  There  is  now  before  Congress  a  bill 
proposing  to  give  the  states  federal  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  instruction  in  the  various  state  schools,  the  normal 
schools,  in  vocational  education,  that  is,  a  course  of  study 
for  teachers.  The  first  need  and  the  foundation  of  a  proper 
course  of  vocational  education  is  a  properly  trained  teacher, 
and  this  bill  proposes  to  make  an  appropriation  of  about  a 
million  dollars  a  year  for  a  period  of  three  years,  at  least 
that  much  for  a  period  of  three  years  to  the  various  states. 
It  proposes  also  to  make  an  appropriation  of  about  five 
million  dollars  a  year  beginning  with  1916,  to  the  various 
states,  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools.  It 
proposes  to  make  an  appropriation  of  about  five  million 
dollars  a  year  beginning,  I  think,  in  1916,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  schools,  vocational  schools.  The  bill 
does  not  suit  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Cooley,  who  is  our  educa- 
tional adviser.  He  thinks  that  it  is  rather  loosely  drawn, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  defects  in  the  bill,  but  it  has  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Industrial  Education,  it  has  received  the  support 
of  the  National  Manufacturers'  Association  and  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  general  plan  has 
received  the  support  of  these  organizations. 

President  Delano:  The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Federal  Immigration  Station  is  before  you.  Mr.  Wil- 
der, the  chairman  of  that  committee,  is  unfortunately  not 
here,  but  you  will  see  in  that  report  that  the  committee 
has  a  bill  pending  in  Congress  for  the  appropriation  of 
$75,000  for  the  erection  of  an  immigration  station  at  Chicago, 
which  they  think  will  be  a  most  important  step  in  the 
direction  that  they  have  been  hard  at  work  on.  That  bill  has 
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had  the  endorsement  of  Senator  Dillingham,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Senate  committee  on  that  question,  and  of  Mr.  Nagel, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Mr.  Alexander  McCormick  asks  me  to  tell  the  members 
of  the  Club  what  Mr.  Wilder  would  have  told  you  had  he 
been  here,  that  the  matter  of  the  appropriation  the  com- 
mittee is  trying  to  get  through  is  held  up  by  the  New  York 
delegation  in  Congress.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  of  New  York  is 
the  chairman  of  the  House  of  Representatives  committee, 
and  if  any  of  you  gentlemen  can  help  the  thing  along  by 
urging  it,  we  wish  very  much  that  you  would  —  the  com- 
mittee wish  that  you  would  do  so. 

I  just  want  to  remind  you  of  one  thing,  that  every 
immigrant  entering  this  country  pays  a  head  tax  of  four 
dollars.  The  government  actually  spends  two  dollars  on 
him,  or  her,  and  that  is  spent  in  New  York  City.  Although 
those  immigrants  in  very  large  numbers  pass  through 
Chicago,  more  passing  through  here  than  any  city  in  the 
United  States  except  New  York,  there  is  not  a  dollar  spent 
for  his  welfare  in  Chicago.  The  committee  feels,  and  it 
seems  to  me  they  are  right  in  it,  that  the  government  owes 
something  to  these  immigrants  whom  they  have  taxed  in 
this  way,  so  if  you  gentlemen  can  do  some  persuading  with 
the  New  York  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  particularly  with  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  it  would  be  very  much 
appreciated. 

One  of  our  very  active  committees,  the  chairman  of 
which  has  worked  indefatigably  in  the  last  year,  is  the 
Committee  on  the  Plan  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Edward  B.  Butler, 
who  is  here,  and  I  hope  he  will  say  a  few  words  in  addi- 
tion to  what  is  in  the  report  before  you. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Butler.  Mr.  President  and  Gentle- 
men: One-third  of  this  book  here  is  devoted  to  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Plan  of  Chicago,  but  I  may  add 
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that  about  the  only  serious  or  worth-while  objection  that 
was  raised  against  this  agreement  made  between  the  Park 
Board  and  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  was 
the  very  wide  additional  right  of  way  through  the  residence 
district  of  the  South  Side  between  Thirty-first  and  Fifty- 
first  streets,  particularly  between  Thirty-ninth  and  Fifty- 
first  streets;  and  the  South  Park  Board,  as  soon  as  they 
learned  that,  immediately  reopened  negotiations  with  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  they  have  reached  conclusions  which  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  satisfied  with  entirely.  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  state  just  what  those  terms  are  now,  because  they  have 
not  signed  up  yet,  but  you  were  satisfied  with  them  before, 
and  you  will  be  better  satisfied  with  these,  I  can  assure  you. 
I  may  say  that  there  is  very  little  added  right  of  way  south 
of  Thirty-ninth  Street,  and  that  there  will  be  some  de- 
pression of  tracks  at  that  point.     I  can  say  that  much. 

President  Delano:  It  has  been  suggested  to  the 
president  that  although  this  plan  which  has  been  in  the 
newspapers  has  had  our  favorable  opinion,  the  Club 
has  never  as  a  club  taken  any  action  upon  it.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  help  to  Mr.  Butler  if  there  might  be  some 
expression  of  opinion,  so  that  he  would  feel  that  his  hands 
were  being  held  up,  that  he  was  being  encouraged.  There 
has  been  criticism  of  the  plan,  but  we  think  that  as  a  whole, 
considering  that  the  plan  represents  a  "trade,"  not  any 
one  man's  views  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  a  mutual 
agreement  by  different  parties  in  interest — I  think,  let  me 
repeat,  certainly  most  of  us  will  think  it  is  a  splendid 
achievement.  I  wish  there  might  be  something  said  here 
or  some  resolution  passed  of  endorsement  and  encourage- 
ment to  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Byron  L.  Smith:  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the 
following  resolution: 
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Resolved,  That  this  Club  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  movement  to  secure  the  lake  front  for  the  people, 
and  to  secure  a  site  for  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History  on  the  lake  front  opposite  Twelfth  Street;  and 
further 

Resolved,  That  this  Commercial  Club  heartily  approves 
of  the  action  of  its  Committee  on  Plan  of  Chicago  in  as- 
sisting in  the  negotiations  between  the  South  Park  Com- 
missioners and  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company. 

(Motion  duly  seconded  and  carried.) 

President  Delano:  The  only  report  remaining  now 
is  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  John  J.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Mitchell  not  being  here,  the  secretary  will  read  the  Treas- 
urer's report. 

(See  page  345  for  report.) 

President  Delano  :  I  think  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
motion  to  accept  it  and  spread  it  on  the  records. 

(On  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the  report  was 
accepted  and  ordered  spread  upon  the  records.) 

President  Delano:  This  disposes  of  the  reports  of 
the  committees,  and  the  Executive  Committee  wants  to 
bring  before  you  a  matter  which  Mr.  A.  C.  Bartlett;  who 
I  am  sorry  is  not  here,  brought  up  at  a  previous  meeting. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Club  on  February  10th,  Mr. 
Bartlett  made  a  short  address  on  the  subject  of  taxation, 
and  urged  that  the  Club  spend  some  of  its  energies  toward 
getting  some  sort  of  order  out  of  chaos  in  this  difficult 
question  by  co-operating  with  the  authorities  in  improving 
our  taxation  and  revenue  laws.  The  chairman  has  asked 
several  gentlemen  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject,  and 
I  am  going  to  call  upon  them  and  then  the  subject  will  be 
open  for  such  discussion  as  there  may  be  from  the  floor. 
Mr.  Cyrus  McCormick,  may  we  hear  from  you? 
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Mr.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick.  Mr.  Chairman:  Those 
members  of  the  Club  who  heard  Mr.  Bartlett's  presenta- 
tion of  this  subject  and  who  have  read  his  statement  in  the 
leaflet  before  us  will  find  the  matter  presented  for  your 
consideration  in  such  comprehensive  shape  that  I  need  add 
but  little  more.  At  your  request,  Mr.  Mark  and  I  con- 
sidered how  best  this  question  of  taxation  might  be  taken 
up,  and  we  consulted  with  Mr.  John  P.  Wilson,  who  has 
given  this  subject  much  thought.  Mr.  Wilson  pointed 
out  to  us  that  the  first  step  would  be  the  appointment  of  a 
strong  committee  of  this  Club  to  help  in  securing  the  legis- 
lation necessary  to  enable  Illinois  to  adopt  more  than  one 
constitutional  amendment  at  any  one  time.  Mr.  Wilson 
thinks  it  will  be  necessary  to  permit  three  amendments 
to  be  considered  by  popular  vote  at  one  time,  otherwise, 
if  only  one  amendment  is  permissible,  various  interests  will 
antagonize  each  other  and  neither  will  secure  a  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

This  question  of  a  better  system  of  taxation,  I  submit, 
Mr.  President,  should  come  home  with  much  force  to  the 
hearts  and  the  minds  of  the  members  of  this  Club,  who 
should  be  willing  to  give  time  and  attention  to  it  with  a 
view  to  working  out  a  feasible  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
practical  solution  of  the  present  difficulty.  This  Club 
has  never  yet  made  a  failure  of  anything  it  undertook, 
and  I  hope  we  can  take  the  initiative  in  this  matter,  be- 
lieving that  we  will  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  many 
other  organizations  in  Chicago  which  will  lend  their  support, 
and  whose  members  will  work  with  us  for  a  successful  out- 
come of  the  movement.  This  question  affects  the  vital 
interest  of  every  member  of  the  Club.  The  present  system 
is  manifestly  imperfect,  unsatisfactory  and  impossible  to 
carry  out  literally.  In  the  public  mind,  business  men  as  a 
rule,  are  supposed  to  dodge  this  question,  and  for  this  very 
reason  there  is  no  cause  more  important  or  honorable  for 
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enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the  members  of  this  Club  than 
the  one  of  securing  for  our  city  a  system  of  taxation  which 
could  be  carried  out  openly  and  honestly  —  fair  to  the  man 
of  small  capital  as  well  as  to  him  who  has  a  large  income. 
It  is  evident  that  unless  we  have  the  necessary  legislation 
to  enable  us  to  adopt  more  than  one  constitutional  amend- 
ment at  a  time,  we  cannot  secure  a  satisfactory  plan  for 
improving  the  present  system  of  assessing  tax  values.  In 
closing,  Mr.  President,  I  strongly  favor  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  investigate  this  matter  and  to  report  to  the 
Club  as  soon  as  possible  what  action  is  necessary  to  suc- 
cessfully start  this  work. 

President  Delano:  Mr.  Mark,  may  we  have  a  few 
words  from  you? 

Mr.  Clayton  Mark:  After  considering  Mr.  Bartlett's 
letter  on  Taxation,  which  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1912,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  I  can  add  anything 
to  his  forceful  presentment  of  the  need  of  reform  in  the 
revenue  laws  of  Illinois. 

These  laws  are  antiquated  and  iniquitous,  as  well  as 
ineffective.  The  general  impression  is  that  many  taxpayers 
do  not  pretend  to  make  accurate  returns  on  personal  prop- 
erty and  it  is  commonly  remarked  that  men  of  large 
personal  means  pay  no  personal  property  taxes  until  after 
they  are  dead.  The  fact  is  that  the  large  levies  on  personal 
property  are  against  estates.  Under  our  present  laws, 
such  levies  frequently  absorb  a  large  share  of  the  income 
and  they  are,  therefore,  confiscatory. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State,  adopted  in  1870,  has  a 
provision  that  requires  all  property  to  be  taxed  at  a  uniform 
rate,  regardless  of  its  character,  use,  ability  to  place  a 
fair  value  on  it,  or  of  discovering  it  at  all.  No  exception 
from  this  rule  of  uniformity  is  permitted.  This  constitu- 
tional restriction  with  respect  to  taxation  was  at  one  time 
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common  in  many  states.  The  First  National  Conference 
on  State  and  Local  Taxation,  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in 
November,  1907,  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  The  greatest  inequalities  have  arisen  from 
laws  designed  to  tax  all  the  widely  differing  classes  of 
property  in  the  same  way  and  such  laws  have  been  ineffect- 
ive in  the  production  of  revenue;  and 

Whereas,  The  appropriate  taxation  of  various  forms 
of  property  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  restrictions  upon 
the  taxing  power  contained  in  the  constitutions  of  many  of 
the  states: 

Resolved,  That  all  state  constitutions  requiring  the  same 
taxation  of  all  property,  or  otherwise  imposing  restraints 
upon  the  reasonable  classification  of  property,  should  be 
amended  by  the  repeal  of  such  restrictive  provisions. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  such  con- 
stitutional amendment  in  Illinois.  The  state  constitution, 
however,  provides  that  only  a  single  amendment  to  the 
constitution  can  be  considered  at  one  session  of  the  legis- 
lature and  other  proposals  for  amendment  have  so  far  taken 
precedence.  In  compliance  with  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
passed  in  1909,  Governor  Deneen  appointed  a  Tax  Com- 
mission of  seven  members,  of  which  Mr.  John  P.  Wilson  of 
Chicago  was  chairman.  The  Commission  made  a  very 
complete  and  comprehensive  report  to  the  Governor,  which 
was  presented  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature.  This 
report  recommended  an  amendment  to  the  state  constitu- 
tion that  would  empower  the  legislature  to  classify,  for 
purposes  of  taxation,  the  various  kinds  of  personal  property, 
tangible  and  intangible,  and  permit  legislative  provision 
for  special  method  of  taxing  distinct  classes  of  personal 
property,  subject  to  the  limitation  that  such  taxes  must  be 
uniform  in  regard  to  all  property  in  each  class.  This  recom- 
mendation failed  of  adoption  because  of  the  advocation  of 
another  constitutional  amendment  in  the  interest  of  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum. 
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As  revenue  reform  can  be  reached  only  through  amend- 
ment to  the  state  constitution,  and  this  is  made  difficult 
in  Illinois  because  but  one  such  amendment  can  be  con- 
sidered at  each  session  of  the  legislature,  Governor  Deneen, 
in  his  recent  call  for  special  session,  recommended  an 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution  which  would  permit  the 
adoption  of  more  than  one  amendment  to  the  constitution 
at  a  session  of  the  legislature. 

It  is  expected  that  the  special  session  will  reconvene 
April  23d.  If  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor  is 
adopted  at  this  session,  it  can  be  put  upon  the  ballot  for 
the  November  election  and  voted  upon  at  that  time.  If 
carried,  the  way  would  be  clear  for  the  legislature  to  con- 
sider more  than  one  constitutional  amendment  at  the 
regular  session,  which  convenes  in  January,  1913. 

At  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee,  an  inter- 
view was  held  with  Mr.  John  P.  Wilson  to  get  his  views  as 
to  what  might  be  done  by  The  Commercial  Club  to  aid  the 
movement  for  betterment  of  the  revenue  law.  Mr.  Wilson 
recommended  that  the  Club  appoint  a  strong  committee  to 
advocate  and  urge  favorable  action  on  the  Governor's 
recommendation.  If  the  recommendation  should  be  adopted 
at  the  special  session,  the  committee  could  devote  itself  to 
furthering  the  cause  of  revenue  legislation  at  the  next 
regular  session.  If  the  special  session  should  fail  to  take 
favorable  action  on  an  amendment  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  more  than  one  constitutional  amendment  at 
a  session,  the  committee  of  the  Club  could  continue  its 
efforts  to  get  this  or  revenue  legislation  passed  at  the  next 
regular  session. 

Unless  legislative  action  is  secured  which  will  permit 
consideration  of  more  than  one  constitutional  amendment 
at  a  session  of  the  legislature,  the  increasing  demand  for 
constitutional  reform  will  become  so  insistent  as  to  lead  to 
constitutional  convention  and  such  convention  might  bring 
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forward  questions  it  would  be  unwise  to  consider  at  this 
time. 

Many  states  have  enacted  legislation  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  personal  property,  notably  among  them,  New  York, 
where  I  understand  the  entire  state  tax  is  raised  from 
franchises  and  intangible  property,  leaving  to  the  local 
community  and  municipality,  for  taxing  purposes,  other 
forms  of  personal  property.  If  this  Club  were  to  undertake 
to  discuss  the  classification  of  property,  however,  and  the 
amount  each  class  of  property  should  be  taxed,  it  would 
find  itself  in  a  maze  of  conflicting  opinions,  but  we  can  unite 
on  the  proposition  that  the  legislature  should  have  authority 
to  classify  personal  property  from  time  to  time  for  taxing 
purposes.     And  this  is  the  first  step  towards  revenue  reform. 

I  strongly  urge  the  endorsement  of  Mr.  Bartlett's 
suggestions  and  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Wilson's  recommen- 
dations. 

President  Delano:    Mr.  Wheeler. 

Mr.  Arthur  D.  Wheeler.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gen- 
tlemen: You  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  very  little 
left  to  say  after  what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  McCormick 
and  Mr.  Mark,  unless  some  one  wants  to  get  up  a  controversy 
of  some  kind.  This  is  such  a  harmonious  family,  we  are 
not  looking  for  controversies.  The  taxation  situation  needs 
correction.    We  could  not  get  up  a  controversy  over  that. 

Some  think  taxation  evils  lie  mostly  in  defective  ad- 
ministration. Others  think  they  are  inherent  in  our  con- 
stitutional basis  which  requires  taxation  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  property.  To  change  this  basis  the  con- 
stitution must  be  amended.  Amendments  can  only  be 
voted  upon  at  the  biennial  election  for  members  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Only  one  amendment  to  an  article 
can  be  proposed  by  the  Assembly  at  the  same  session. 
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It  is  now  proposed  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
permit  the  submission  of  up  to  three  amendments  at  a  time. 

Apparently,  the  question  immediately  before  us  is 
whether  the  Club  will  put  itself  in  favor  of  breaking  down 
what  at  one  time  was  considered  a  wise  and  necessary  safe- 
guard for  the  protection  of  the  Constitution.  That  is  a  very 
much  wider  question  than  the  question  of  taxation.  Apply- 
ing our  efforts  to  provide  a  way  for  opening  the  floodgates 
for  constitutional  amendments  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavoring  to  accelerate  by  one  or  two  years  the  oppor- 
tunity for  as  much  needed  a  reform  as  the  reform  in  taxa- 
tion, is  an  important  question,  and  a  different  question  from 
that  of  taxation  reform.  Personally  I  should  greatly  prefer 
that  the  Club  should  throw  its  efforts  into  the  endeavor  to 
secure  the  submission  of  the  one  constitutional  amendment 
relating  to  taxation,  rather  than  to  apply  its  efforts  to  simply 
having  an  opportunity  to  travel  along  the  same  road  at  the 
same  time  with  several  other  propositions.  When  the 
public  mind  is  directed  to  the  consideration  of  great  and 
far-reaching  public  questions,  upon  which  men  differ  pro- 
foundly, and  more  than  one  are  presented  at  the  same 
time,  we  come  into  the  danger  of  trading  and  cross-actions 
of  influence  and  motive,  which  really  defeat  the  singleness 
of  purpose  and  consideration  to  which  the  magnitude  of  the 
questions  is  entitled. 

The  argument  or  reason  or  motive  that  puts  into  the 
Constitution  the  provision  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  remove 
is,  I  believe,  as  strong  today  as  it  was  when  it  was  put  there. 
It  is  only  because  of  our  sense  of  the  need  for  haste  in  this 
great  thing  that  we  support  the  proposition  that  we  should 
try  to  throw  that  barrier  down,  so  that  we  may  attempt  to 
pursue  our  methods. 

It  is  said  that  a  radical  constitutional  convention  may 
result  if  increased  facility  for  constitutional  amendment  is 
not  provided.  It  is  replied  that  such  a  convention  is  not 
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imminent.  Down -State  members  might  control  it  and 
limit  Chicago's  legislative  representation.  This  issue 
and  others  work  powerfully  to  defer  such  a  convention. 

I  am  very  heartily  in  favor  of  raising  a  strong  committee 
from  this  Club  to  consider  this  taxation  question.  I  should 
hesitate  personally  to  vote  to-night  to  instruct  that  com- 
mittee to  proceed  to  secure  this  particular  amendment  that 
is  sought.  We  must  remember  that  in  governmental 
questions  affecting  fundamental  conditions,  we  cannot 
make  haste  wisely.  It  never  has  been  done  in  the  history 
of  man,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be.  It  requires  a 
growth  and  development  in  knowledge,  information,  senti- 
ment, and  concentration  of  different  definite  purposes  before 
anything  so  serious  as  the  taxation  question  is  moved  from 
one  foundation  to  another  foundation. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  Tax  Commission  is  admirable 
in  many  respects,  I  believe.  I  have  read  most  of  their 
report.  They  put  out  two  large  volumes,  and  I  would  not 
dare  say  I  had  read  every  page  all  through. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  have  taken  the  privilege  of 
speaking  of  here  before,  and  I  want  to  reiterate  it  to-night. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  these  changes  we  have  started  and 
are  already  traveling  upon  a  road  fraught  with  the  very 
greatest  danger  to  our  entire  governmental  theory,  That 
is  the  road  of  exemptions  and  of  classification.  Classifica- 
tion not  only  as  to  property  matters,  but  classification  in 
citizenship  which  results  from  classification  in  property 
matters,  is  hurrying  us  rapidly  into  that  condition  which 
we  endeavored  when  we  started  our  government  to 
avoid,  of  having  great  masses  and  classes  arrayed  against 
each  other  fighting  for  selfish  interests.  If  the  incidence  of 
taxation  could  actually  rest  upon  every  individual  citizen, 
it  seems  to  me  the  ideal  would  be  reached,  because  then  we 
would  each  have  in  kind  precisely  the  same  interest  in  the 
question.  We  would  differ  in  degree  in  our  interest  as  our 
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accumulation  of  property  differs,  as  the  size  of  our  taxation 
differs,  but  just  as  long  as  we  proceed  on  the  road  of  build- 
ing up  certain  classes  of  property  or  classes  of  property 
owners  to  bear  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  neither  the 
burden  nor  the  incidence  of  that  taxation  rests  upon  other 
great  masses  of  citizens,  you  will  have  the  voting  mass, 
bearing  no  burden,  willingly,  joyfully  imposing  additional 
burdens  upon  the  other  classes,  and  you  have  destroyed  that 
absolute  feeling  of  common  citizenship  that  is  the  strength 
and  pride  of  our  people. 

If  there  is  anything  in  what  I  have  said,  perhaps  it  has 
relation  to  a  different  subject  than  the  one  which  is  before 
us,  which  is  practically,  as  I  understand  it,  whether  we  should 
support  this  particular  constitutional  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  go  half-way.  I  should  be  in  favor  of  having  a  com- 
mittee, but  I  should  want  that  committee  to  consider  the 
question  very  carefully.  Press  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment on  taxation,  but  hesitate  as  to  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment throwing  down  the  barrier  to  indiscriminate  and 
repeated  constitutional  amendments. 

President  Delano:  Gentlemen,  you  know  that  you 
have  elected  in  the  last  year,  including  Mr.  Markham  to- 
night, four  new  members,  and  we  want  to  hear  from  each  of 
those  members,  but  unfortunately  only  one  of  them  is  with 
us.  However,  I  have  asked  him  to  say  a  few  words  on  this 
subject.     I  will  present  to  you  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  William  A.  Gardner.  Mr.  President  and  Gentle- 
men: I  expected  some  unusual  manifestation  of  your  affec- 
tion this  evening  on  this  particular  matter,  and  I  am  very 
glad  indeed  that  it  has  resulted  in  asking  me  to  talk  about 
something  that  I  know  very  little  about.  I  only  had  an 
opportunity  this  afternoon  to  read  Mr.  Bartlett's  very 
admirable  paper.     Of  course  long  since  I  have  developed 
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most  profound  respect  for  corporate  taxation.  You  know 
in  corporate  statistics  they  start  out  by  operating  expenses 
and  follow  that  by  taxes.  They  show  the  operating  expense 
first,  because  that  is  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent  of  the  whole.  I 
think  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  we  will  be  justified 
in  putting  taxes  first  and  operating  expenses  next. 

As  to  personal  tax,  which  seems  to  be  the  topic  here,  we 
employ  an  expert  tax  commissioner,  and  under  his  benign 
guidance  and  influence,  my  own  individual  personal  tax  has 
never  aggregated  an  amount  that  has  caused  any  particular 
resentment  on  my  part. 

There  is  an  impression  that  prevails  throughout  the 
country  to  the  effect,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Mark,  that  men 
of  means  pay  the  most  taxes  after  they  are  dead,  and  having 
arrived  at  a  place  of  independence,  that  that  is  equivalent 
to  an  indictment  for  lax  tax  morality.  I  am  not  a  convert 
to  that  idea  at  all.  I  believe  that  those  of  lesser  means  are 
just  as  delinquent  in  their  taxes  as  those  of  greater  means. 
I  think  we  are  altogether  too  much  inclined  in  this  country 
to  illustrate  by  the  man  away  above  the  line  or  the  man  away 
below  the  line  instead  of  taking  the  average  man. 

Now,  up  in  the  neighboring  state,  they  have  gone 
through  this  tax  arrangement.  That  is  held  up  as  being 
the  model  state  of  the  union.  I  think  it  is  in  many  respects. 
They  have  reached  the  average  man  up  there  in  the  taxation 
plan,  and  what  is  the  result?  They  are  voting  affirmative- 
ly now  to  modify  and  nullify  the  tax  laws  that  were  passed 
at  the  last  assembly.  If  we  are  to  draw  any  lesson  from 
that,  it  should  be  to  the  effect  that  before  we  pass  laws,  we 
had  better  conciliate  the  people  lest  our  labors  will  have 
been  in  vain. 

Another  thing:  I  notice  in  Mr.  Bartlett's  paper  that  he 
says  the  results  of  taxation  will  be  spent  either  rightfully 
or  wrongfully.     It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  nub  of  the  whole 
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situation.  If  you  may  obtain  efficient  expenditure  of  your 
money,  it  will  result  in  a  reduction  in  your  taxes,  and  if 
anybody  is  withholding  any  taxable  property,  they  might 
report  it,  and  we  might  all  do  the  same,  and  yet  the  total 
amount  that  we  have  to  pay,  if  the  results  were  expended 
efficiently,  would  be  very  much  less  than  we  pay  to-day. 

I  fancy  that  you  are  about  to  start  on  the  right  track  in 
this  taxation  matter.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
you  will  succeed  as  you  always  have  succeeded,  but  I  think 
before  we  take  too  many  steps,  we  should  prepare  ourselves 
thoroughly  to  know  what  the  result  will  be.  I  thank  you 
very  much. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Wilson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
agree  with  any  member  of  this  Club  who  thinks  that  this  is 
not  an  easy  task.  I  believe  it  is  an  easy  task.  Chicago  has 
a  very  big  power,  granted  her  by  a  legislative  act  in  1895. 
Under  that  act  we  have  the  power  to  eliminate  all  personal 
property  taxation  and  to  raise  more  revenue  in  a  cheaper  man- 
ner than  has  ever  been  raised  before  by  the  present  methods  of 
taxation.  There  isn  't  any  question  in  my  mind  about  that. 
I  can  point  the  way,  and  every  member  of  this  Club  would 
agree  with  me,  lawyers  and  laymen  as  well.  If  Chicago 
succeeds  in  bringing  about  such  a  method  of  taxation,  other 
large  cities  would  quickly  follow  as  soon  as  they  saw  it  was 
for  their  own  self-interest.  When  the  other  large  cities 
followed,  it  would  go  into  the  smaller  ones  and  into  the 
townships.  Perhaps  not  in  the  villages,  but  I  believe  in 
the  villages  as  well.  I  won't  undertake  to  go  into  the  sub- 
ject, as  it  is  very  long,  but  I  will  stake  my  reputation  on  the 
statement  that  it  would  be  easy  for  Chicago  to  raise  more 
revenue  than  we  need  to-day  and  eliminate  personal  property 
taxation,  and  have  a  very  much  cheaper  municipal  adminis- 
tration. 
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President  Delano:  This  subject  is  now  open  for  dis- 
cussion. The  Chair  does  not  want  to  call  on  members,  but 
I  hope  there  will  be  some  volunteers. 

Mr.  Bernard  A.  Eckhart:  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation  in  the  State  of  Illinois  has  been  discussed 
more  or  less  for  many  years,  and  the  remedy  appears  to  be 
either  a  constitutional  amendment  or  a  constitutional  con- 
vention which  will  enable  the  legislature  to  enact  such  legis- 
lation as  will  provide  for  equal  taxation  and  meet  the  evils 
that  we  are  complaining  of. 

There  isn't  any  doubt  that  there  may  be  more  or 
less  force  in  what  Mr.  Wheeler  says — that  we  should  not 
attempt  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  changing  the  Con- 
stitution; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  Illinois  are 
prepared,  and  will  insist  upon  either  a  constitutional  con- 
vention and  the  adoption  of  a  new  Constitution,  or  a  plan 
by  which  more  than  one  article  of  the  Constitution  can  be 
amended  at  one  session  of  the  legislature. 

There  are  a  great  many  objections  to  a  constitutional 
convention.  A  great  many  of  us  realize  that  that  might 
lead  to  very  radical  provisions  in  the  Constitution  and  that 
less  harm  and  less  danger  will  come  from  the  adoption  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  Governor  of  this  State,  which  is  now 
before  the  legislature,  of  submitting  to  the  voters  of  this 
State  in  November  next  the  subject-matter  embodied  in  his 
recommendation . 

I  believe  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  McCormick,  that 
a  committee  should  be  appointed  at  this  time  to  co-operate 
with  other  bodies  and  associations  who  have  this  matter  in 
hand  seeking  to  have  the  legislature  act  favorably  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Governor  Deneen.  I  think  that  that 
would  be  the  simplest  and  most  expeditious  way  of  arriving 
at  something  practicable  and  something  that  will  be  con- 
servative. I  want  to  repeat  —  and  I  know  a  little  something 
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about  the  sentiment  in  Illinois  upon  the  subject  —  that  un- 
less you  provide  by  appropriate  legislation  so  that  you  can 
amend  more  than  one  article  of  the  constitution  at  one  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  the  agitation  for  a  constitutional 
convention  will  be  quite  great  and  effective  in  the  next  year, 
and  that  is  what  you  will  have  to  meet. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  doubt  in  any  one 's  mind 
or  diversity  of  opinion  of  the  average  intelligent  man  that 
our  present  system  of  taxation  is  inequitable,  unfair,  unjust 
and  unequal  and  that  it  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  people  of  Illinois  at  this  time,  although  it  may  have 
been  quite  satisfactory  and  met  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
Illinois  shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitu- 
tion in  1870;  but  since  that  time  the  industrial,  financial 
and  economic  conditions  have  changed  so  materially  that 
the  Constitution  in  respect  to  taxation  is  obsolete  and  un- 
satisfactory. I  would,  therefore,  urge  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  take  up  this  subject  and  follow  it  to  its  con- 
clusion. 

President  Delano:  It  is  not  the  wish  of  the  outgoing 
Executive  Committee  to  appoint  a  committee  to  take  up 
this  question.  We  thought  that  if  the  topic  which  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Bartlett  interested  you,  someone 
would  make  a  motion  urging  the  incoming  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  take  the  matter  up,  and,  if  they  saw  fit,  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  follow  it  up.  The  subject  is  before  you  for 
discussion  of  that  question. 

Mr.  Allen  B.  Pond:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  taxation,  I  suppose  everybody  here  would  unite 
with  every  other  person  here  in  the  opinion  that  our  present 
system  is  unfair  and  unjust.  I  personally  do  not  feel  my- 
self competent  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  method  by 
which  in  detail  that  system  is  to  be  remedied,  but  following 
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out  the  ideas  developed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Mark  and  Mr. 
McCormick,  I  feel  that  this  Club  might  properly,  after  a 
somewhat  full  discussion,  care  to  take  a  united  position.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  generation  is  so  wise  that  wisdom  will 
die  with  us,  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  past  generation  was  so 
wise  that  wisdom  has  died  with  it.  I  think  that  we  have 
made  a  mistake  in  tying  up  too  much  detailed  legislation  in 
the  Constitution,  rather  than  in  making  that  merely  a  plan 
of  procedure,  a  method  by  which  we  shall  secure  a  proper 
deliberation,  and  that  we  shall  be  very  wise  to  strip  our 
Constitution  of  much  of  its  detailed  legislation,  and  merely 
let  it  map  out  the  method  by  which  hasty  action  will  be 
avoided.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  eminently  wise  and  proper 
and  highly  desirable  that  the  restriction  as  to  the  number 
of  amendments  should  be  swept  away.  I  have  no  fear  that 
in  the  slow  process  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
which  result  first  in  the  action  of  the  legislature  and  then  in 
submission  to  the  popular  discussion  and  vote,  we  shall 
make  undue  haste  in  matters  of  that  sort,  and  I  frankly  am 
a  sufficient  believer  in  the  wisdom  of  the  present  to  believe 
that  we  shall  not  make  very  many  blunders  in  the  experi- 
ments that  we  shall  make  in  such  amendments,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  if  any  action  is  taken  which  proves  to  be  on  the 
whole  unwise,  it  will  not  be  fatal,  and  that  that  action  itself 
can  be  remedied. 

I  personally  am  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Eckhart  is  right, 
that  we  should  run  great  danger  with  a  constitutional  con- 
vention in  which  a  great  mass  of  undigested  action  may  be 
taken.  It  would  shut  off  the  chance  for  gradual  and  de- 
liberate digested  action,  for  a  constitutional  convention 
almost  of  necessity  means  a  mass  of  rapid,  hasty  action. 
And  if  a  new  constitution  contained  unwise  detailed  legisla- 
tion and  retained  the  amendment  restriction,  the  hasty 
action  of  a  convention  might  leave  us  worse  than  we  are 
now  and  tie  us  up  indefinitely  for  a  long  period.  I  believe 
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it  would  be  very  wise  indeed  to  sweep  away  this  limitation, 
and  to  submit  to  discussion,  not  one  proposition  merely, 
but  one,  two  or  three,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to  trust  to 
public  intelligence  and  to  thorough-going  discussion  to  see 
that  no  rash  action  shall  be  taken.  I  personally  shall  be 
glad  to  vote  for  a  motion  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  support  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  John 
P.  Wilson. 

President  Delano  :  Do  you  make  that  in  the  form  of  a 
motion,  Mr.  Pond? 

Mr.  Allen  B.  Pond:  I  would  be  very  glad  to  offer  a 
motion  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Club  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  support  the  recommendation  to  sweep  away  the  limita- 
tion to  the  amendment  of  the  constitution. 

Mr.  John  J.  Glessner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish 
to  oppose  that  motion  in  any  way,  but  I  would  suggest  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  desirability  of 
this,  to  investigate  the  subject  very  fully  and  thoroughly 
before  they  make  any  recommendation.  Many  years  ago 
when  I  was  somewhat  concerned  with  wanting  to  get  some 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  I  found  that  if  we  wanted 
anything  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  we  found  some- 
body in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  that  wanted  something 
different,  and  somebody  in  the  central  part  of  the  state  that 
wanted  something  still  different.  We  could  not  get  any 
united  action  at  all,  and  the  result  was  that  we  got  no  amend- 
ments of  any  kind,  so  I  think  it  would  be  better  before  we 
take  any  action  if  we  would  very  fully  consider  the  question 
as  to  what  is  wise  to  do,  although  I  think  something  should 
be  done. 

President  Delano:  Mr.  Glessner,  Mr.  Pond's  motion 
is  that  the  Club  go  on  record  as  favoring  the  possibility  of 
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changing  the  constitution  by  more  than  one  amendment  at  a 
time.     That  is  correct,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Pond? 

Mr.  Allen  B.  Pond:  Yes. 

President  Delano  :  Mr.  Glessner  has  moved  an  amend- 
ment that  this  action  be  not  taken  until  a  committee  of  the 
Club  has  investigated  the  subject.  I  will  put  the  question 
on  the  amendment  first. 

(Mr.  Glessner's  amendment  to  Mr.  Pond's  motion  pre- 
vailed unanimously.) 

President  Delano  :  The  Chair  will  not  put  the  original 
motion,  the  Club  having  voted  in  favor  of  the  amendment, 
and  that  will  be  passed  to  the  new  Executive  Committee. 

There  are  only  a  few  more  steps  before  the  present 
committee  goes  out  of  office.  We  die  hard  and  we  linger 
on  the  job.  The  chairman  would  particularly  like  to  ask 
your  indulgence  to  hear  a  very  fine  campaign  speech  from  one 
of  our  members  who  is  seeking  office,  Mr.  A.  A.  McCormick. 

Mr.  Alexander  A.  McCormick:  I  think  that  we  could 
give  all  of  our  time  and  attention  to  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendations that  have  been  made  here  —  that  we  should 
make  an  intelligent  survey  of  our  taxing  laws,  and  recom- 
mend and  start  a  movement  to  change  the  Constitution  so 
that  we  can  amend  more  than  one  article  at  each  session  of 
the  Legislature.  In  the  national  field  I  believe  that  we 
should  give  all  our  attention  to  the  national  banking  act 
until  it  is  passed.  We  could  omit  everything  else  and  have 
two  meetings  a  year,  one  devoted  to  each  of  these  subjects, 
get  the  co-operation  of  the  other  agencies  in  the  city,  and 
then  The  Commercial  Club  will  have  rendered  a  real  service 
to  the  city  and  to  the  nation  and  will  have  reflected  great 
credit  upon  itself. 
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President  Delano:  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  have  to  tell 
the  members  of  this  Club  that  I  cannot  make  a  speech,  but 
if  I  could  I  would  like  to  use  my  best  eloquence  now  to  tell 
you  how  much  I  have  appreciated  the  great  honor  you  have 
conferred  upon  me.  The  fact  is,  though,  that  I  cannot  find 
words  to  express  myself.  I  feel  it  very  deeply.  I  feel  that 
you  went  far  afield  to  pick  me  out,  and  I  have  fallen  a  good 
deal  short  of  doing  what  I  should  have  liked  to  have  done. 
I  am  very  grateful  for  the  support  I  have  had,  and  I  can 
only  bespeak  for  my  successor  the  same  indulgent  considera- 
tion and  help  that  you  have  given  me.  Gentlemen,  I 
thank  you.  I  introduce  my  successor,  as  President  of  the 
Club,  Mr.  Clyde  M.  Carr. 

President  Carr.  Fellow  Members:  Mr.  Delano  has 
expressed  the  feeling  I  have  in  mind.  I  would  be  a  good 
deal  of  a  stoic  if  my  heart  did  not  respond  to  the  honor 
that  you  have  conferred  upon  me  by  this  election.  I 
appreciate  it  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  I  shall  always  feel 
that  it  is  as  great  an  honor  as  this  Club  or  the  city  can  offer 
any  man.  The  feeling  of  responsibility,  however,  is  so 
great  that  I  am  going  to  crave  your  indulgence  to-night  if 
I  ask  you  in  advance  to  be  very  considerate  of  my  short- 
comings, because  I  know  my  limitations  as  well  as  anyone. 

I  am  not  a  speech-maker,  never  have  been,  and  never 
will  be;  but  if  my  election  may  be  ascribed  to  anything,  it  is 
that  I  have  a  very  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  traditions 
and  welfare  of  this  Club;  and  possibly  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee felt  that  I  could  do  something,  some  little,  to  assist 
along  executive  lines.  I  do  not  say  that  boastfully,  because 
I  remember  when  our  friend  Mr.  Forgan  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Club,  that  he  referred  to  an  executive  as  one  who 
got  the  committees  to  do  all  the  work  and  he  took  all  the 
credit.  I  have  an  idea  that  at  the  end  of  this  year  the  in- 
coming Executive  Committee  may  find  that  I  have  been  the 
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most  successful  executive  this  Club  has  ever  had.  I  am 
going  to  give  them  a  chance. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  follow  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Delano,  because,  modest  as  he  is,  I  feel  that  he  stands  for 
everything  which  The  Commercial  Club  stands  for  at  its 
best.  His  administration  has  been  very  successful  in  every 
way,  and  your  new  committee  will  try  to  follow  his  example, 
especially  in  one  particular. 

The  closed  meetings  are  very  helpful,  very  interesting. 
I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  consideration  of  just  one 
or  two  things,  and  then  I  have  finished.  I  am  very  much  in 
favor  of  this  discussion  within  our  own  club  rooms  of  the 
question  which  we  had  put  up  this  evening.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  in  The  Commercial  Club  speakers  of  rare 
ability;  and  if  they  are  given  a  chance  to  deliver  a  message, 
they  will  find  no  more  appreciative  audience  than  the  mem- 
bers of  this  club.  Take  this  subject  of  taxation:  the  dis- 
cussion this  evening  indicates  what  may  be  done  along  the 
lines  of  a  closed  meeting.  All  that  is  required  is  a  little 
preparation  for  a  meeting  of  that  sort.  I  remember  that 
one  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  which  I  have  ever  at- 
tended of  the  old  Merchants  Club  was  the  occasion  of  a 
real  debate  between  Chancellor  Barringer  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  and  Booker  Washington  on  the  negro  problem. 
It  was  a  debate  to  a  finish. 

I  think  there  is  nothing  so  stimulating  as  a  good  live 
argument.  I  am  in  favor  of  argument.  I  want  to  make 
one  more  plea,  and  that  is  for  a  revival,  if  you  please,  of 
more  of  the  fraternal  spirit  that  existed  in  the  old  clubs.  I 
feel  that  we  need  something  more  of  the  get-together  spirit. 
If  we  prepare  this  year  for  any  days  in  the  country  or  any 
trips,  I  shall  hope  there  will  be  practically  a  unanimous 
response  by  all  of  those  who  may  possibly  take  part.  We 
should  encourage  a  feeling  of  loyalty  towards  each  other, 
that  spirit  of  one  for  all  and  all  for  one  that  existed  in  the 
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old  organizations,  and  once  that  this  Club  has  appointed  its 
committees  and  undertaken  any  work  I  plead  with  you  to 
support  the  activities,  the  individuals  who  are  carrying  the 
burden  of  the  day;  and  if  we  are  to  have  any  discussions,  let 
us  have  them  right  here  in  our  meetings,  and  not  discussions 
outside,  where  there  is  any  disposition  to  discredit  the  work 
of  the  committees. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Executive  Committee,  I  faith- 
fully promise  to  endeavor  to  give  you  an  administration 
which  will  in  every  way  be  worthy  of  the  traditions  of  The 
Commercial  Club.     The  meeting  stands  adjourned. 
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REPORT  OF  SECRETARY 


Your  Secretary  begs  to  report  as  follows  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Secretary's  office 
during  the  Club  Year  1911-12: 

CHANGES  IN  MEMBERSHIP 

During  the  year  there  have  been  recorded  the  following 
transfers  from  one  class  of  membership  to  another: 

From  Active  to  Associate  Membership: 

Enos  M.  Barton   .      .      .  April  24,  1911 

Edward  E.  Ayer  .      .      .     February  12,  1912 

J.  J.  Dau February  12,  1912 

Franklin  H.  Head      .      .     February  12,  1912 

From  Active  to  Retired  Membership: 

Henry  J.  Macfarland       .  April  24,  1911 

From  Associate  to  Retired  Membership: 

John  M.  Clark      .      .      .    December  18,  1911 

The  active  membership  has  been  increased  by  three 
new  members,  one  under  election  held  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  previous  club  year,  and  two  under  election  during  the 
present  year,  as  follows: 

Albert  B.  Dick     .      .      .  April    8,  1911 

William  A.  Gardner  .      .       January  13,  1912 
Henry  B.  Favill    .      .      .     February  10,  1912 

There  is  also  pending  the  Executive  Committee's 
recommendation  of  a  candidate  for  election  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  this  year. 
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During  the  year  there  have  been  the  following  removals 
from  the  membership  list  through  death: 

Associate  Members: 

James  T.  Harahan     .      .       January  22,  1912 

Non-resident  Members: 

Robert  Mather     .      .  .  October  24,  1911 

John  W.  G.  Cofran    .  .  January  15,  1912 

Frederick  Greeley       .  .  January  21,  1912 

Retired  Members: 

Augustus  A.  Carpenter    .  September  19,  1911 
Richard  T.  Crane       .      .       January    8,  1912 

The  following  table  shows  the  membership  at  the  end 
of  the  last  four  Club  years,  with  summary  of  the  changes  in 
the  different  classes  of  membership  during  the  present 
year: 

i 1911-12 > 

Acces-     Remov-      Net  Total  at 
1908-9     1909-10   1910-11     sions  als  end  of  year 

Active 108  105  96  31  5  941 

Associate 5  5  10  4  2  12 

Non-resident.  15  19  19  3  16 

Retired 8  6  6  2  2  6 


136       135       131         9  12  128 


REGULAR  MEETINGS  OF  THE   CLUB 

Excluding  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  April  13th,  all 
of  the  regular  meetings  provided  for  by  the  Articles  of 
Association  have  been  held.  Of  these,  November,  January 
and  March  were  open  meetings;  the  remainder  were  closed 
meetings  for  members  only.  The  programs  and  proceedings 
at  these  meetings  will  be  published  in  full  in  the  next  Year 
Book. 

1  Excluding  any  addition  to  membership  by  election  at  the  annual  meeting 
(April)  this  year. 
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SPECIAL  MEETINGS  OF  THE   CLUB 

Two  special  closed  meetings  of  the  Club  were  held  during 
the  year — on  October  10,  and  November  21,  1911. 

The  meeting  of  October  10th  was  a  special  luncheon 
meeting  held  at  the  Art  Institute  for  inspection  of  material 
on  Industrial  Education  collected  in  Europe  by  Dr.  Edwin 
G.  Cooley,  Educational  Adviser  of  the  Club,  and  placed  on 
public  exhibition  in  the  Art  Institute.  At  this  meeting  Dr. 
Cooley  made  an  informal  address  in  explanation  of  the 
material  exhibited. 

At  the  special  meeting  of  November  21st  a  general  report 
on  his  investigation  of  industrial  education  in  Europe  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Cooley,  and  Mr.  Richard  T.  Crane  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  industrial  and  technical  education.  A 
general  discussion  by  members  followed. 

CLUB  EXCURSIONS 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1911,  the  Club  visited  Onwentsia 
Club  at  Lake  Forest,  Illinois.  The  afternoon  was  spent  at 
golf  on  the  Onwentsia  links,  and  an  informal  dinner  was 
served  at  the  Club  House  in  the  evening. 

Saturday,  October  28,  1911,  the  Club  escorted  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  William  Howard  Taft, 
from  Chicago  to  the  United  States  Naval  Training  Station 
at  North  Chicago  upon  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Station.  The  trip  to  and  from  the  Station  was  by  special 
train  via  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  In  addition  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  party,  there  were  present  as  guests 
of  the  Club  on  this  trip: 

Hon.  George  von  Lengerke  Meyer,  Secretary  of  the 

Navy, 
Hon.  Walter  L.  Fisher,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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Hon.  John  G.  Oglesby,  Lt.  Governor  of  Illinois, 
Hon.   Carter  H.   Harrison,  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Chicago. 

On  the  program  of  the  dedication  ceremonies  at  the 
Naval  Training  Station,  the  Club  was  represented  by  an 
address  delivered  by  President  Delano. 

The  Executive  Committee  repeated  the  effort  of  last 
year  to  arrange  a  trip  of  the  Club  to  Panama  and  the  West 
Indies.  Negotiations  were  opened  with  the  Commercial 
Clubs  of  Boston,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis;  special  com- 
mittees were  appointed  by  the  Boston,  Chicago  and  Cin- 
cinnati Clubs;  and  the  field  was  canvassed  for  suitable 
vessels  for  the  trip.  The  first  vessel  selected,  the  Prinz 
Joachim,  was  wrecked,  but  the  Joint  Committee  had  secured 
reservations  on  a  second  vessel  when  the  withdrawal  of 
some  of  the  associated  clubs,  on  account  of  small  prospective 
attendance  from  their  membership,  necessitated  the  aban- 
donment of  the  trip. 

Upon  the  abandonment  of  the  Panama  trip,  effort  was 
made  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  arrange  a  trip  of  the 
Club  to  one  of  the  Southern  winter  resorts,  but  without 
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ATTENDANCE  AT  CLUB  MEETINGS  AND 
EXCURSIONS 

Following  table  shows  attendance  at  all  Club  affairs 
during  the  current  Club  Year  to  and  including  the  March 
meeting,  and  also  including  the  last  annual  meeting: 
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Following  is  a  comparison  of  the  regularity  of  atten- 
dance by  Members  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  two  Club 
Years  1910-11  and  1911-12. 


Number  of 

1910-11 

April  Meeting,  1910,  to  March 

Meeting,  1911,  both  inclusive; 

Five  Regular  Meetings 

1911-12 

April  Meeting,  1911,  to  March 

Meeting,  1912,  both  inclusive; 

Six  Regular  Meetings 

Active 

Asso- 
ciate 

Non- 
Resid't 

Retired 

Active 

Asso- 
ciate 

Non- 
Resid't 

Retired 

0      

5 
4 
16 
19 
31 
21 

2 
3 

1 
2 
2 

17 

2 

4 

3 
5 
14 
16 
25 
18 
12 

3 
3 
3 
1 

i 

1 

14 
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4 

1      

1 

2      

3     

4     

5      

j 

6     

Total  attendance .... 
Average 

322 
64.4 

19 

3.8 

2 
.4 

343 
57.1 

23 

3.8 

2 
.3 

6 

1 

Note. — Member's  total  attendance  included  in  the  class  in  which  he  was  listed 
at  close  of  year. 

Attendance  of  members  added  to  or  removed  from  rolls  during  year  not  included. 
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The  Active  Members  who  attended  no  regular  meetings 
during  the  year  submitted  statements  of  reason  for  non- 
attendance  acceptable  under  the  Club's  Articles  of  Associa- 
tion. Continued  absence  from  the  city  was  the  predom- 
inant cause  of  such  non-attendance. 

During  the  year  ten  fines  have  been  assessed  for  non- 
attendance  of  Members  at  regular  meetings  of  the  Club. 

COMMITTEE  LUNCHEONS  FOR  SPECIAL  GUESTS 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  a 
luncheon  was  given  by  President  Delano  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Hon.  George  von.  L.  Meyer,  at  The  Chicago 
Club,  October  27,  1911;  and  on  November  11,  1911,  a 
luncheon  was  given  by  President  Delano  at  The  Union 
League  Club  for  Dr.  Herman  Schneider  and  Mr.  Winslow, 
speakers  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Club. 

On  November  9,  1911,  the  Committee  on  a  Federal 
Immigration  Station  gave  luncheon  at  the  Union  League 
Club  for  Senator  William  P.  Dillingham,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Immigration.  There  were  also 
present  the  officers  of  the  Immigrants  Protective  League  and 
the  Members  of  Congress  from  Chicago  Districts. 

On  March  14,  1911,  the  Educational  Committee  gave 
luncheon  at  The  Blackstone  for  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington, 
President  of  Tuskogee  Institute. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Except  during  the  summer  months,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee has  held  regular  weekly  meetings.  During  the  year 
thirty-four  meetings  have  been  held  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  six  out  of  a  committee  membership  of  ten. 
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YEAR-BOOK 

The  Executive  Committee  has  authorized  the  publication 
of  an  enlarged  Year-Book,  to  contain  in  addition  to  the 
Articles  of  Association  and  the  customary  lists  of  members, 
officers  and  committees,  the  addresses  delivered  at  meetings 
of  the  Club  and  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting. 
This  Year-Book  will  be  published  as  soon  after  the  annual 
meeting  as  possible. 

OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 

Under  the  instruction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
following  pamphlets  have  been  printed  and  distributed 
during  the  year: 

1.  "The  Work  of  The  Chicago  Plan  Commission 
During  1911,"  an  address  delivered  at  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  November  27,  1911,  by  Mr. 
Walter  D.  Moody,  Managing  Director  of  The  Chicago 
Plan  Commission. 

2.  (a)  "How  to  Prevent  Delinquency,"  an  address 
delivered  at  meeting  of  the  Club  January  13,  1912,  by 
Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bo  wen,  President  of  the  Juvenile  Pro- 
tective Association. 

(6)  "The  Funds  to  Parents  Act  and  How  to  Treat 
Delinquency,"  an  address  delivered  at  meeting  of  the 
Club  January  13,  1912,  by  Hon.  Merritt  W.  Pinckney, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County  and 
Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 
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COMMITTEES 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Chairmen  of  last  year's 
committees,  the  following  standing  committees  were  not 
reconstituted  for  this  year: 

Committee  on  Publication. 

Committee  on  Public  Health. 

Committee  on  Small  Parks  and  Playgrounds. 

Committee  on  Glen  wood  School. 

Committee  on  State  Pawners  Society. 

Committee  on  Employer's  Liability  and  Industrial 
Insurance. 

Committee  on  Chattel  Mortgage  Loan  and  Anti- 
Loan  Shark  Legislation. 

In  addition  to  the  Executive  Committee,  the  following 
standing  committees  are  now  in  service: 

Reception  Committee  (elective). 
Committee  on  Plan  of  Chicago. 
Educational  Committee. 

Committee  on  a  Federal  Immigration  Station  in 
Chicago. 

Committee  on  Lake  Bluff  Naval  Training  Station. 
March  26,  1912. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  F.  Carry,  Secretary. 
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April  13,  1912 

CR.  April  8,  1911  — 

Balance  in  Gen.  Fund $  381 .53 

Balance  in  Educational  Fund 2,500 .  00 

Balance  in  Immigration  Fund 476 .  15 


Total  balance  on  hand  in  Bank. .  $3,357 .  68 

RECEIPTS   DURING   YEAR 

For  Gen.  Fund  — 

Guests'  Fees $1,332.50 

Members'  Dues 7,995.00 

Ass't,  March,  1912 420.00 

Fines  (non-attendance) 110 .  00     9,857 .  50 

For  Educational  Fund  — 

Saturday  Eve.  Post 1,050.00 

University  of  111 125 .  00 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 250 .  00 

Assessment,  1912 4,150.00 

Royalty 16.89 

Subscription 500.00     6,091.89 


$19,307.07 


DISBURSEMENTS 

From  General  Fund  — 

Naval  Station  Committee $110 .  65 

Panama  Trip 141 .  93 

Onwentsia  Trip 311 .75 

Anti-Loan  Shark  Legislation 33 .  40 

Printing,  Stationery,  etc 1,144 .  69 

Year  Book 203.75 

Play  Ground  Prizes 200.00 

Flowers . 50.00 

G.  Osterholm,  card  writer 61 .  34 

Reporting  Meetings 175 .  00 

Secretary's  Expenses 675 .  48 
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Treasurer's  Expenses 14 .  44 

Contribution  Christmas  Fund 25 .  00 

Banquets 4,921 .  15 

Entertainment  of  Guests 77 .  15 

Engrossing  Memorials 250 .  00 

Miscellaneous 236.78    $8,632.51 

From  Educational  Fund  — 

E.  G.  Cooley,  4th  yr.,  1910 $2,500.00 

Aug -Dec,  1911 4,166.67 

Jan.-Feb.,  1912 1,527.51 

March,  1912........       851.17 

Printing    "Education   for    Citizen- 
ship"        312.70 

Translation 219.00 

9,577.05 

From  Immigration  Station  Fund 375 .  93 

April  13, 1912.     Balance  in  Bank 721 .  58 

$19,307.07 

Balance  to  Cr.  of  Gen.  Fund $1,606 .  52— 

Balance  to  Cr.  Immigration  Fund. . .        100 .  22 

1,706.74 

Deficit  in  Educational  Fund 985 .  16 

$      721.58 

April  13,  1912  — 

Due  from  Guests'  Fees $      22 .  50 

Due  from  Ass't,  March  12 1,150 .  00 

Due  from  Subscriptions  ($4,150.00) 

to  Education  Fund,  April  12  ...  .    3,650.00 
Cash  in  Bank 721.58 

Total  bal.  available $5,544.08 

Unpaid  Bills  in  hands  of  Treasurer, 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co $153.75 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  J.  Mitchell,  Treasurer. 
By  C.  F.  North. 
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MORTGAGE  LOAN  AND  ANTI-LOAN 

SHARK  LEGISLATION 

Complying  with  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  I  herewith 
give  report  on  the  First  State  Pawners  Society  for  the  last 
year,  quoting  at  first  from  the  report  made  to  the  stock- 
holders : 

"The  reports  of  The  First  State  Pawners  Society 
made  to  the  stockholders  have  been  showing  about  the 
same  percentage  of  increase  in  business  for  the  last  five 
or  six  years. 

The  surpluses  and  the  deficits  from  auction  sales 
also  remain  very  steady. 

Such  facts  would  indicate  that  the  business  was 
started  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  is  now  meeting  a  grow- 
ing need  in  the  community.  They  also  show  that  under 
good  management  a  certain  amount  of  return  on  the 
investment  can  fairly  be  counted  upon  each  year. 

Since  the  reduction  in  charges  from  one  and  one-half 
per  cent  a  month  to  one  per  cent  a  month,  the 
percentage  of  profit  on  the  capital  stock  has,  of  course, 
decreased.  As  it  is  this  year  $44,196.62,  or  a  little  over 
eleven  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock,  and  has  not  been 
below  that  since  the  first  year,  the  Directors  feel  that  the 
dividend  rate  of  six  per  cent,  the  maximum  allowed  by 
law,  is  likely  to  be  justified  for  some  time  to  come. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  statement  that  the  loans  this 
year  have  reached  the  number  of  47,967,  and  the  amount 
loaned  the  figure  of  $1,155,179.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$83,329  over  last  year. 
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One  of  our  oldest  employees,  Mr.  James  H.  Weber, 
who  had  charge  of  the  pledges,  died  in  April  of  last 
year.  He  had  been  with  us  about  eight  years,  during 
which  time  he  had  served  the  Society  loyally.  The  other 
employees  remain  as  before,  and  are  doing  their  work 
faithfully  and  efficiently." 

Since  this  report  was  made  the  stockholders  have  voted 
to  increase  the  capital  stock  of  the  Society  from  $400,000  to 
$600,000— $100,000  of  this  amount  was  issued  and  paid  for 
on  April  5th — the  balance  will  remain  in  the  treasury  to  be 
issued  later  as  needed. 

The  Directors  have  also  decided  to  pay  dividends 
quarterly  instead  of  semi-annually,  as  heretofore. 

Although  the  effort  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  incorporating  of 
chattel  mortgage  societies  failed  to  pass  at  the  last  session 
of  Legislature,  the  Directors  of  the  First  State  Pawners 
Society  hope  that  they  will  be  successful  at  the  next  session. 
The  campaign  carried  on  by  The  Tribune  and  others  has 
so  stirred  up  public  sentiment  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  Legislature  will  respond  promptly. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  V.  Farwell,  Chairman. 
March  1,  1912. 

Committee:  John  V.  Farwell,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft 
Frederic  W.  Upham 
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The  Educational  Committee,  during  the  past  year,  has 
continued  the  development  of  the  purpose  of  the  Club  to 
promote  vocational  education.  Dr.  Cooley  has  prepared  a 
report  of  his  European  investigation,  which  is  submitted  as 
a  part  of  the  report  of  your  Committee  and  which  furnishes 
a  comprehensive  and  intelligible  survey  of  the  varied  voca- 
tional schools  of  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  England 
and  Scotland.  The  design  of  this  investigation  was  to 
utilize  the  experience  of  others  in  developing  a  plan  for  the 
introduction  in  America  of  vocational  schools  that  would  be 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  meet  the 
increasing  demand  upon  our  public  educational  system  for  a 
more  practical  preparation  for  life.  These  demands  are 
shown  in  the  attempts  made  by  business  corporations  and 
other  associations,  as  well  as  by  States,  to  establish  voca- 
tional schools  of  various  sorts.  Most  of  these  attempts  are 
of  recent  date  and  have  failed  to  meet  the  requirements 
because  of  the  lack  of  experienced  direction. 

The  State  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  recently  enacted 
laws  providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
trade  schools,  a  system  of  apprenticeship,  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  continuation  schools;  also  statutes  relating  to 
the  employment  of  illiterate  minors  and  the  regulation  of 
the  employment  of  minors  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years.  The  State  Board  of  Industrial  Education, 
created  by  this  legislation,  solicited  Dr.  Cooley  to  undertake 
the  supervision  of  these  vocational  schools  and  he  referred 
the  question  to  your  Committee.  As  Dr.  Cooley's  work  for 
the  Club  was  not  completed,  it  was  deemed  inadvisable  to 
release  him,  but  several  conferences  were  held  with  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  Wisconsin  Board,  resulting  in  an  arrange- 
ment that  enabled  them  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  expert 
experience  and  of  his  observations  abroad.  In  carrying  out 
this  undertaking,  Dr.  Cooley  has  met  with  school  authorities 
and  employers  in  the  cities  of  Racine,  Oshkosh,  Sheboygan 
and  Kenosha,  there  having  developed  here  the  same  need 
for  adjustment  of  relations  between  school  administration 
and  employer  that  was  found  to  have  existed  in  Europe. 
These  difficulties  appear  to  have  been  overcome  and  em- 
ployers and  school  people  are  now  co-operating  in  the 
organization  and  establishment  of  the  new  schools.  This 
Wisconsin  experience  is  typical,  and  should  be  of  value  to 
other  communities. 

By  request,  and  in  further  pursuit  of  his  commission  for 
the  Club,  Dr.  Cooley  has  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Vocational  Education  before  the  Educational  Department 
of  the  State  University  of  Illinois.  He  has  also  addressed 
the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion at  Cincinnati,  as  well  as  a  number  of  organizations  in 
Chicago  and  vicinity,  among  them  the  following:  Cook 
County  Teachers'  Association,  Chicago  School  Superin- 
tendents' meeting,  Chicago  Principals'  Club,  Farmers'  and 
Teachers'  Institute  (Kewanee,  Illinois),  State  Teachers' 
Association,  Hamilton  Club,  Evanston  Parents'  Club,  Aus- 
tin Parents'  Club,  The  Oaks  (Austin),  Dress  Makers'  Club 
(Chicago),  Joliet  Steel  Club,  and  the  Association  of  Com- 
merce of  Chicago.  As  a  result  of  these  local  addresses, 
several  organizations  have  appointed  committees  to  co- 
operate with  The  Commercial  Club  in  the  furtherance  of 
more  comprehensive  legislation  in  Illinois  for  vocational 
education. 

As  an  educator  in  personal  touch  with  our  public  school 
system,  Dr.  Cooley  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  de- 
velopment and  he  is  wide  awake  to  the  needs  of  boys  and 
girls  who  are  dependent  upon  the  public  schools  for  life- 
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preparation.  His  report  gives  to  us  who  are  not  so  familiar 
with  the  situation  a  very  careful  review  with  suggestions  of 
ways  and  means  for  supplying  these  needs,  and  we  expect 
to  have  shortly  his  specific  recommendations  for  the  legisla- 
tion required  in  Illinois  to  provide  for  adequate  industrial 
training.  That  the  members  of  the  Club  may  be  better 
prepared  to  give  these  recommendations  due  consideration, 
the  Educational  Committee  earnestly  hopes  they  will  read 
the  appended  report  —  at  least  the  introduction  and  con- 
clusion. A  number  of  requests  for  copies  have  already  been 
received,  and  your  Committee  expects  arrangements  will 
be  made  with  a  publishing  house  for  its  publication  and 
distribution  without  any  great  expense  to  the  Club.  It 
seems  only  proper  acknowledgment  to  say  here  that  half 
the  expense  for  the  work  being  done  in  the  name  of  the  Club 
for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education  has  been  provided 
for  by  the  subscription  of  individual  members. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman. 
March  25,  1912. 

Committee:  Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong 
Alfred  L.  Baker 
Benjamin  Carpenter 
Allen  B.  Pond 
Theodore  W.  Robinson 
Homer  A.  Stillwell 
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Your  Committee  submits  the  following  report  of  prog- 
ress in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Immigra- 
tion Station  in  Chicago. 

Immediately  following  the  submission  of  the  Brief  by 
the  President  of  the  Commercial  Club  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  in  April,  1911,  Messrs  A.  A.  McCor- 
mick  and  the  Chairman  visited  Washington,  and  in  a  per- 
sonal conference  with  Secretary  Nagel  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  were  assured  by  him  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  an  appropriation  during  that  session  of 
Congress.  A  careful  canvass  was  made  of  Representatives 
and  Senators  whose  committee  appointments  would  make 
this  subject  of  especial  interest  to  them;  their  universal 
approval  of  the  plan  was  assured. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  Senatorial  Committee  in 
Chicago,  a  luncheon  was  held  at  the  Union  League  Club 
on  November  9th,  at  which  there  were  present,  as  guests  of 
honor,  Senator  Wm.  P.  Dillingham,  Miss  Jane  Addams, 
Congressmen  Sabath,  Wilson,  Madden,  Buchanan,  Evans, 
Copley  and  Foss,  together  with  the  Officers  of  The  Com- 
mercial Club  and  the  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Im- 
migrants Protective  League  of  Chicago.  The  opinion  was 
expressed  by  Senator  Dillingham  that  a  Federal  Immigra- 
tion Station  could  be  established  in  Chicago  without  the 
necessity  of  either  a  Joint  Resolution  or  a  Bill  being  passed 
by  Congress.  A  recommendation  on  the  part  of  Secretary 
Nagel  would  be  all  that  was  necessary.     It  was  the  unani- 
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mous  opinion  of  the  Congressmen  and  of  Senator  Dilling- 
ham that,  if  Secretary  Nagel  would  include  in  the  appropria- 
tions of  his  Department  an  item  (of  $50,000,  minimum; 
$75,000,  maximum)  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Immigration  Station  in  Chicago,  the  appropriation  would 
be  passed  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress  without 
opposition. 

Secretary  Nagel  in  his  recommendation  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  stated  the  need  of  the  establishment  of 
such  a  station  in  Chicago  p^d  in  his  report  of  December, 
1911,  page  9,  he  advocateu  the  general  idea. 

A  special  trip  was  made  to  Washington  by  Mr.  A.  A. 
McCormick  early  in  February  in  behalf  of  the  work  of  the 
Committee.  Congressman  Sabath  has  interested  himself 
in  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Immigration  Station  in 
Chicago,  and  on  March  2d  he  presented  a  Bill  in  Congress, 
which  was  prepared  by  Prof.  Ernst  Freund  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  a  member  of  the  Immigrants  Protective  League. 
This  Bill  was  introduced  at  the  request  of  this  Committee, 
directing  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  to  supervise  the 
transportation  of  immigrants  to  their  respective  places  of 
destination  in  the  interior,  so  that  they  may  be  protected 
from  fraud. 

To  carry  out  the  work,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  is  given  authority  to  establish  stations  for  the  purpose 
of  housing  the  immigrants  while  en  route.  The  Bill  carries 
an  appropriation  of  $75,000  for  the  erection  of  an  Im- 
migration Station  in  Chicago. 

The  matter  at  the  present  time  rests  in  this  position, 
with  work  to  be  done  in  creating  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  the  passage  of  this  measure.  The  co-operation  of  every 
member  of  The  Commercial  Club  and  of  every  friend  in- 
terested in  this  movement  is  earnestly  solicited.  It  is 
evident  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  follow  up  this  matter 
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by  personal  visits  to  Washington  and  by  letters  to  Congress- 
men and  Senators. 
March  8,  1912. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman. 
Committee:  John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Albert  B.  Dick 
Bernard  A.  Eckhart 
Alexander  A.  McCormick 
Allen  B.  Pond 
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Your  Committe  on  Plan  of  Chicago  submits  as  the  most 
important  part  of  its  annual  report  a  brief  statement  of 
facts  concerning  an  effort  that  has  been  made  looking  to 
the  improvement  of  the  Lake  Shore  between  Twelfth 
Street  and  Jackson  Park. 

In  1907  a  Bill  was  secured  from  the  Legislature  of 
Illinois  by  the  Lake  Parks  Committee  of  The  Commercial 
Club  enabling  the  South  Park  Commissioners  to  acquire  the 
riparian  rights  of  shore  owners  from  Twelfth  Street  to 
Jackson  Park,  and  pay  for  same  in  submerged  land. 

Inasmuch  as  92  per  cent  of  the  riparian  rights  involved 
were  owned  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  it 
practically  meant  negotiating  with  that  company  and  giv- 
ing them  for  their  riparian  rights  a  well-defined  strip  of 
water  which  they  would  be  entitled  to  fill  in  and  use  as 
additional  right  of  way. 

The  Bill  provides  that  a  trade  so  made  must  be  approved 
by  a  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  in  whose  Court  its  fairness 
may  be  questioned  by  any  taxpayer  or  legal  voter  of  the 
district. 

For  four  years  your  Plan  Committee  working  with  the 
South  Park  Commissioners  had  been  endeavoring  to  get 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  to  open  negotiations, 
but  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Markham  became  President  of  the 
Road  that  your  Committee  felt  the  time  had  come  for  secur- 
ing the  Lake  Shore  to  the  people.  It  was  then  the  attention 
of  the  South  Park  Board  was  directed  to  the  matter,  where- 
upon a  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Messrs. 
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Hutchinson  and  Donnersberger,  together  with  the  Chair- 
man of  your  Committee  on  Plan  of  Chicago. 

It  was  most  fortunate  for  the  people  of  Chicago  that  the 
South  Park  Board  had  two  men  so  eminently  qualified  to 
take  up  this  important  work  and  particularly  that  they 
were  men  in  whom  every  citizen  of  Chicago  had  absolute 
confidence. 

After  six  months  of  negotiations  a  contract  was  entered 
into  between  the  Park  Board  and  the  Railroad  Company 
under  the  terms  of  which  the  Park  Board  will  be  enabled 
to  carry  out  the  improvement  of  the  Lake  Shore  between 
Twelfth  Street  and  Jackson  Park  practically  as  shown  in 
The  Commercial  Club  Plan  of  Chicago. 

This,  as  you  know,  contemplates  creating  a  Park  Strip 
just  east  of  the  Railroad,  varying  from  300  to  700  feet  in 
width,  together  with  an  Island  Park  which  will  be  built  from 
200  to  600  feet  out  in  the  Lake  and  extending  from  Twelfth 
Street  to  Jackson  Park.  This  Island  will  be  4^  miles 
long  and  in  places  will  be  nearly  a  half-mile  wide.  On  the 
Lake  side  of  the  Island  will  be  recreation  piers  and  bathing 
beaches. 

In  addition  to  the  reclamation  of  our  shore  land  this 
trade  makes  possible  the  beautification  of  Chicago's  front 
yard  by  placing  the  Field  Museum  at  Twelfth  Street 
extended,  facing  Grant  Park. 

The  Railroad  Company  has  agreed  to  build  a  monu- 
mental station  at  Twelfth  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue 
which  shall  conform  in  style  of  architecture  with  the  Muse- 
um itself. 

Before  signing  this  contract  it  was  submitted  to  Mayor 
Harrison,  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association 
of  Commerce,  and  to  a  number  of  large  taxpayers.  The 
Commissioners  also  held  a  conference  with  the  editors  of  all 
the  leading  newspapers,  where  the  terms  of  the  contract 
were  considered  and  approved  by  every  man  present. 
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In  order  to  carry  out  all  of  the  changes  contemplated 
by  this  contract  it  was  necessary  to  get  an  ordinance  from 
the  City  approving  the  agreement  made  between  the  Park 
Board  and  the  Railroad  Company.  It  was  then  that 
objections  were  raised  by  certain  citizens  who  sent  a  printed 
protest  to  the  Committee  of  the  City  Council  having  this 
matter  in  charge. 

The  opposition  did  not  at  that  time  suggest  another  and 
better  trade,  but  recommended  going  to  Springfield  for  a 
Bill  granting  the  right  of  condemnation,  which  everybody 
else  knew  could  not  be  secured  this  year,  and  which  they 
knew  meant  a  delay  that  would  make  forever  impossible  the 
placing  of  the  Field  Museum  in  the  proposed  central 
location. 

It  has  been  deemed  best  to  make  no  further  effort  to 
have  the  ordinance  passed  until  after  the  spring  elections. 
We  believe  that  at  that  time  the  gentlemen  who  heretofore 
opposed  the  contract  will  then  be  ready  to  join  in  asking  the 
Council  to  grant  an  amended  ordinance. 

At  a  later  date  it  became  necessary  to  have  the  opinion 
of  the  Real  Estate  Board  upon  the  valuations  of  the  prop- 
erty involved,  and  a  very  exhaustive  report  of  estimates 
made  by  the  Valuation  Committee  of  that  Board  was 
submitted  at  one  of  the  hearings  of  the  Council  Committee. 
That  report  shows  that  the  valuation  of  the  property 
acquired  by  the  Railroad  Company  is  $8,798,000,  and  that 
acquired  by  the  Park  Board,  $4,938,000. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty acquired  by  the  Railroad  Company  is  based  on  its 
value  after  it  has  been  filled  in,  and  that  this  filling  will 
probably  cost  the  Company  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one 
dollar  per  square  foot. 

If  we  were  to  figure  the  value  of  the  land  secured  by  the 
Commissioners  on  the  same  basis,  we  would  have  a  valuation, 
upon  1550  acres  of  added  park  land,  of  $54,000,000,  this 
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being  estimated  on  the  basis  of  80  cents  a  square  foot,  or 
the  lowest  price  put  upon  any  of  the  railroad  land. 

But  we  cannot  decide  whether  or  not  a  good  trade  has 
been  made  between  the  South  Park  Board  and  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company  on  a  dollars  and  cents  basis. 
There  are  other  considerations  of  far  greater  importance. 

The  addition  of  1500  acres  of  parks  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  will  mean  increased  health  and  happiness  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  Chicago.  The  working  people 
derive  the  greater  share  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  a 
clean  and  beautiful  city,  and  this  is  particularly  true  with 
reference  to  parks  and  park  areas.  The  men  who  pay  the 
largest  taxes  toward  maintaining  such  a  city  and  such  parks 
will  continue  to  go  to  the  sea  shore  and  to  the  mountains 
during  the  hot  months,  while  the  men  of  moderate  means 
will  stay  at  home,  and,  with  their  families,  will  spend  their 
summer  holidays  in  the  parks  on  the  shore  of  our  great 
lake. 

Chicago  is  endowed  with  two  natural  advantages,  a  good 
summer  climate  and  a  great  inland  sea.  With  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  expended  in 
the  improvement  of  any  one  of  the  great  European  centers 
we  can  make  of  Chicago  the  most  inviting  of  all  American 
cities.  We  can  make  it  a  delightful  place  of  residence,  and 
so  attractive  and  inviting  that  it  will  become  the  Mecca  of 
the  traveling  public. 

Paris  long  ago  discovered  that  beauty  pays,  and  we 
should  learn  a  lesson  from  that  city.  People  from  all  over 
the  world  visit  and  linger  in  Paris.  No  matter  where  they 
make  their  money,  they  go  there  to  spend  it,  and  every 
proprietor  and  working  man  is  benefited  by  reason  of  that 
fact. 

We  dislike  to  make  the  confession,  but  we  know  that 
there  are  conditions  in  Chicago  which  repel  outsiders  and 
drive  away  those  who  are  free  to  go.  But  in  spite  of  this, 
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the  members  of  The  Commercial  Club  have  continued  to 
hold  an  optimistic  view,  as  is  evidenced  by  their  support 
of  a  plan  for  a  greater  and  better  Chicago. 

In  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  text  of  our  book  we  have 
said  that  the  cream  of  our  own  earnings  should  be  spent 
here,  and  that  our  city  should  become  a  magnet,  drawing  to 
us  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  life.  The  possibility  of  carrying 
out  one  of  the  most  important  suggestions  of  the  Chicago 
Plan  is  right  at  hand.  No  other  city  in  the  world  has  ever 
been  given  such  an  opportunity  to  accomplish  so  much  at 
so  small  a  cost.  It  will  benefit  alike  the  richest  of  the  rich 
and  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  when  once  the  people 
understand  what  the  proposition  really  means,  they  will 
not  permit  the  opportunity  to  be  lost. 


Supplementing  the  foregoing,  a  statement  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  for  the  year  ending  March  1,  1912,  is 
attached  hereto.  Your  Committee  realizes  that  the  total 
expenses  are  large  when  compared  with  the  amount  of 
work  really  accomplished,  and  it  has  just  taken  steps  to 
materially  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  office  for  the  coming 
year.  It  has  not,  however,  seemed  wise  to  do  away  entirely 
with  a  force  of  one  or  two  draughtsmen. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  required  in  carrying  out 
the  projects  suggested  by  The  Commercial  Club  Plan  of 
Chicago,  such  as  the  North  Side  and  Twelfth  Street  Boule- 
vard extensions,  and  the  Outer  Parkway  development,  this 
office  has  also  held  itself  subject  to  the  demands  of  the 
Chicago  Plan  Commission  for  work  in  connection  with 
municipal  improvements  along  artistic  lines.  Accordingly, 
the  Board  of  Local  Improvements  and  the  Bridge  Depart- 
ment of  the  City  have  been  assisted  more  than  was  expected, 
it  having  been  supposed  that  this  office  would  be  called  upon 
for  suggestions  only.  If  we  had  unlimited  resources,  it 
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might  be  advisable  to  continue  as  we  have  been  doing,  but 
under  the  circumstances  we  have  decided  to  discontinue  a 
large  portion  of  this  work. 

The  designs  for  the  City  bridges,  particularly  those 
located  at  Washington  Street  and  at  Chicago  Avenue,  are 
of  high  order,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  your  committee  that  the 
structural  designs  of  these  bridges  may  be  such  an  improve- 
ment over  any  heretofore  suggested  that  they  will  set  a 
new  standard  for  much  of  the  city's  work. 

During  the  past  week  the  work  of  the  office  has  been  as 
follows : 

Twelfth  Street  Boulevard:  Studying  the  same  with 
reference  to  elevation  of  viaduct  and  the  design  of 
bridges;  this  work  having  been  done  in  connection  with 
the  City  of  Chicago  and  the  Sanitary  District. 

Michigan  Avenue  Bridge:  Double  deck  bascule 
bridge  of  artistic  design.  In  connection  with  this, 
studies  have  been  made  of  the  viaduct  north  of  the 
bridge,  and  the  plaza  to  the  south  of  same. 

A  typical  design  for  fixed  bridges  is  being  prepared 
and  as  many  as  twelve  of  this  type  will  be  placed  along 
the  north  branch  of  the  Chicago  River. 

Considerable  work  has  been  devoted  to  designs  for 
a  bridge  tender's  house  on  the  new  Washington  Street 
bridge.  This  will  be  a  type  which  may  be  used  generally 
throughout  the  city. 

The  illustrations  given  above  will  show  in  a  general  way 
what  kind  of  work  this  office  has  been  doing  in  the  past,  but 
which  must  largely  be  discontinued  in  the  future. 

The  expenses  for  the  past  year,  from  March  1,  1911,  to 
March  1,  1912,  were  $16,050.94.  Of  this  amount  $4,166.67 
represents  ten  monthly  instalments  of  the  total  sum  of 
$5,000,  which  your  committee  agreed  to  contribute  to  the 
work  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission.  The  balance, 
$11,884.27,  represents  the  actual  expenses  of  the  Committee. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  item  will  be  reduced  by  at  least  one-half 
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during  the  coming  year.  The  statement  attached  hereto 
shows  a  balance  on  hand  as  of  February  29,  1912, 
of  $13,965.19. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
March  28, 1912  Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman. 

Committee:  Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 
Emerson  B.  Tuttle,  Secretary 
Walter  H.  Wilson,  Treasurer 
Charles  G.  Dawes 
Charles  H.  Hulburd 
Harold  F.  McCormick 
Julius  Rosenwald 


> 
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Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

from  March  1,  1911,  to  March  1,  1912. 

RECEIPTS 

Cash  on  hand  March  1,  1911 $27,245.69 

Subscriptions. $450.00 

Interest  on  Deposit 353.84 

Interest  on  "Reserve"  deposit 206.54 

Books 425.00 

Refund:      City     Treasurer,     Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  a-c  City  Planning .  .  .  1,000.00 
Refund:  E.  H.  Bennett,  a-c  Portland 

and  Minneapolis 330.00 

Rebate,  Insurance 5.06      2,770.44 

$30,016.13 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Draughtsmen's  and  Artists' 

material $    301.06 

Salaries 7,272.99 

Office  Expense  and  Supplies  1,397.31 

Postage 20.00 

Rent 1,200.00 

Miscellaneous 27.60  10,218.96 

Appropriation  "Plan  Com- 
mission"    4,166.67 

Exhibition  and  Lectures .  . .  705.62 

Traveling  and  General  Ex- 
penses   870.89 

Insurance 88.80     5,831.98    16,050.94 

$13,965.19 
Cash  on  hand  March  1,  1912: 

National  City  Bank  of  Chicago. .  $  106.84 
Central  Trust  Co.  "  Reserve  Fund "  2,706.54 
Central  Trust  Co 11,151.81 

$13,965.19 
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AUGUSTUS  A.  CARPENTER 

SEPTEMBER  19,  1911 


Resolution  adopted  at  Special  Meeting,  November  21,  1911. 

The  men  of  Chicago  who  assisted  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  the  great  business  enterprises  of  the  Northwest 
have  nearly  all  gone  to  their  final  rest.  Only  here  and  there 
remains  one  who,  living  in  the  last  century,  took  part  in 
the  early  development  of  the  resources  of  what  was,  at  that 
time,  the  Far  West. 

Mr.  Carpenter  was  among  the  last  of  the  pioneers  in 
those  lumbering  industries,  which,  starting  in  a  modest  way, 
in  our  northern  wilderness,  grew  and  expanded  until  they 
became  the  major  sources  of  supply  of  the  material  from 
which  the  cities,  villages,  and  farmhouses  in  this  country 
were  builded.  Those  pioneers  were  stalwart  business  men 
who  stood  for  fair  dealing  and  honorable  methods.  The 
record  of  their  day  and  generation  is  one  to  which  Chicago 
points  with  just  pride. 

Augustus  Alvord  Carpenter  was  born  at  Chateaugay, 
New  York,  June  12,  1825,  and  died  at  Mentor,  Ohio,  Sep- 
tember 19,  1911,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age.  Leaving  his 
father's  farm  at  the  age  of  17,  he  began  what  proved  to  be 
a  long  and  successful  career.  Later,  he  was  seized  with 
the  gold  fever,  and  went  to  California.  Disappointed  with 
the  outcome,  he  came  to  the  middle  west  and  settled  at 
Monroe,  Wisconsin,  where,  in  partnership  with  his  brother, 
W.  O.  Carpenter,  he  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  business. 
In  1871,  he  became  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  lum- 
ber with  Kirby  &  Stephenson,  and  afterward  assisted  in 
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organizing   The    Kirby-Carpenter    Lumber    Company,    of 
which  he  was  president  until  its  dissolution  in  1903. 

In  the  days  of  his  health  and  strength,  Mr.  Carpenter 
was  prominent  in  encouraging  the  enactment  and  compelling 
the  enforcement  of  good  laws;  in  assisting  in  the  betterment 
of  conditions  in  his  city  and  state;  exerting  his  influence 
towards  a  general  improvement  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  As  President  of  the  Citizens'  Association, 
he  was  an  important  factor  in  procuring  many  city  reforms. 
He  served  as  President  of  The  Commercial  Club  in 
the  year  1883-1884. 

To  those  who  knew  him  best,  Mr.  Carpenter  has  left 
the  memory  of  a  kind,  genial,  and  pleasant  companion. 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 
James  B.  Forgan 
Albert  A.  Sprague 
Special  Committee  on  Resolution- 
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ROBERT  MATHER 

OCTOBER  24,  1911 


Resolution  adopted  at  Special  Meeting,  November  21,  1911: 
To  the  memory  of  Robert  Mather,  The  Commercial  Club 
of  Chicago  offers  this  tribute  of  friendship  and  affection: 

Robert  Mather  was  of  that  virile  English  stock  that 
has  made  the  name  of  Mather  distinguished  in  England  and 
in  New  England.  His  career  illustrates  the  paradox  that 
out  of  weakness  comes  strength;  that  obstacles  aid  progress. 
Born  wholly  without  advantages  except  those  greatest 
ones,  self-dependence  and  an  intense  energy  to  which  his 
clear  mind  gave  precise  direction,  he  made  his  way  unaided 
after  he  had  passed  through  the  public  schools  of  Gales- 
burg.  For  several  years  in  the  railroad  shops,  and  then 
as  clerk  in  a  small  insurance  office,  he  earned  money  to 
obtain  his  further  education.  While  he  worked  he  also 
studied,  and  without  teacher  or  tutor  fitted  himself  for 
college.  His  foresight  and  ambition  were  particularly 
shown  in  his  seeking  and  obtaining  the  exceptional  privilege 
of  participating  in  the  exercises  of  a  college  literary  society 
before  he  entered  college.  At  19  he  was  admitted  to  Knox 
College,  pursuing  the  classical  course,  and  four  years  later 
he  was  graduated  as  valedictorian  of  the  Class  of  1882. 
Though  lacking  the  preparatory  training  of  his  fellow  stu- 
dents, he  won  the  essay  prize  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year,  and  was  society  debater  in  his  junior  year,  and  editor 
of  the  college  paper  in  his  senior  year.  Wherever  a  difficulty 
confronted  him,  he  met  it  with  the  same  irresistible  deter- 
mination that  characterized  all  the  undertakings  of  his 
later  life. 
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At  the  time  of  his  graduation,  he  had  not  determined 
upon  his  life's  work.  Circumstances  seem  to  have  con- 
trolled him  in  re-entering  railroad  service.  But  when  three 
years  later  a  well-earned  promotion  was  denied  him,  he 
unhesitatingly  resigned  a  good  position  to  become  a  clerk 
in  a  law  office  and  enter  upon  preparation  for  the  bar. 

His  strong  mind  and  great  industry  brought  him  early 
notice,  and  in  1889  he  again  entered  railroad  service,  this 
time  in  the  law  department  of  the  Rock  Island.  During 
the  following  thirteen  years  he  not  only  had  won  a  high 
position  at  the  bar  of  this  state,  but  he  had  passed  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  position  in  the  Rock  Island  law  de- 
partment. Two  years  later,  having  planned  and  carried 
out  the  reorganization  of  the  properties  of  that  railroad,  he 
became  the  President  of  the  Rock  Island  System,  and 
removed  to  New  York. 

In  1909  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Rock  Island 
Company  to  become  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company.  In  two 
years  his  sagacious  and  vigorous  management  had  rescued 
its  business  from  impending  bankruptcy,  and  established 
it  on  a  strong  and  increasingly  successful  basis. 

He  was  also  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  director  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  and  the  Mercantile 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  and  of  the  National  Bank  of 
the  Republic  of  Chicago,  and  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
Company,  and  also  the  general  counsel  for  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  Railway. 

These  are  mere  steps  in  the  outward  achievements  of 
a  man  who  left  the  public  schools  at  15,  and  thereafter  made 
his  way  unaided,  from  office  boy  in  a  country  town  to  a  place 
among  the  leaders  in  the  financial  life  and  thought  of  the 
world's  largest  city.  Though  one  of  the  younger  men  of  this 
club, — in  his  53d  year — very  few  have  accomplished  more  or 
attained  a  greater  eminence.     These  facts  amply  prove  the 
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strength  of  his  will,  the  vigor  and  clarity  of  his  intellect,  and 
the  completeness  of  his  method  and  his  industry. 

But  beyond  the  traits  thus  shown  in  business  life, 
and  greater  than  his  intellect  and  industry,  were  his  moral 
fineness  and  integrity  —  the  dominance  of  his  character. 
The  tribute  we  bring  is  not  only  of  admiration  for  the 
strong,  successful  man  that  he  was,  for  the  important  things 
he  accomplished  and  for  the  recognition  he  won  for  himself, 
but  yet  more  of  affection  inspired  by  the  warmth  of  his 
friendship,  his  generous  fidelity,  his  loyalty  to  every  worthy 
cause,  and  his  unflinching  devotion  to  those  ideals  which 
the  rigorous  business  life  of  to-day  too  often  deems  out  of 
place  or  time. 

The  years  and  the  successes  brought  no  change  in 
his  early  or  later  friendships,  and  increased  his  loyalty  and 
gratitude  to  the  small  college  which  had  equipped  him  for 
the  campaign  of  life,  in  which  he  never  lost  a  battle. 

To  his  bereaved  widow,  this  club  extends  its  deep 
sympathy. 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft 
Frank  H.  Jones 
Special  Committee  on  Resolution. 
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RICHARD  TELLER  CRANE,  Sr. 

JANUARY  8,  1912 


Resolution  adopted  at  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-Third 
Regular  Meeting,  February  10,  1912. 

On  the  eighth  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twelve,  came  to  an  end  the  long  and  useful  life  of  Richard 
Teller  Crane. 

Mr.  Crane  was  born  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty -two. 
His  formal  education  was  limited  to  the  few  years  which  he 
spent  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  but  he  acquired 
valuable  training  and  experience  through  apprenticeships 
as  a  machinist  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York.  With  this  prep- 
aration and  the  most  modest  financial  resources  he  came  to 
Chicago  at  the  age  of  23  and  began  the  career  which  was  to 
prove  so  highly  successful  and  make  him  one  of  the  active 
forces  which  have  contributed  to  the  material  and  moral 
development  of  our  great  community.  His  enterprise  has 
carried  the  name  and  business  prestige  of  Chicago  to  remote 
points  of  the  world,  and  the  vast  industry  which  he  built  up 
gives  employment  to  thousands  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Crane  embodied  in  an  eminent  degree  those  qualities 
we  most  admire  in  commercial  life:  foresight,  energy,  untir- 
ing industry,  unswervable  integrity;  and  with  these  went 
an  active  humanitarianism  which  enlisted  in  the  field  of 
benevolence  the  same  intensity  of  feeling  which  moved  him 
in  all  other  endeavors. 

His  characteristic  directness  displayed  itself  in  his  bene- 
factions and  in  his  theories  concerning  the  useful  forces  in 
society.  His  charity  sought  the  channels  of  direct  applica- 
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tion,  and  in  theorizing  he  was  impatient  of  indirect  and 
remote  efficacy.  He  was  not  content  to  further  by  his  bene- 
factions the  eleemosynary  efforts  which  met  with  his  ap- 
proval; he  also  felt  it  his  duty  to  openly  condemn  those  which 
to  him  seemed  inadequate  or  wasteful. 

Keenly  alive  to  the  ills  associated  with  the  complexities 
of  the  modern  social  fabric,  Mr.  Crane  gave  particular 
thought  to  the  difficulties  which  the  young  man  encounters 
at  the  threshhold  of  life;  this  led  him  to  the  consideration 
and  discussion  of  problems  of  education,  and  to  them  he 
devoted  much  of  his  time  during  the  last  ten  years.  In 
education  he  placed  the  greatest  emphasis  on  the  immediate- 
ly practical,  and  so  turned  to  manual  training  as  a  most 
important  factor,  and  his  advice  and  financial  assistance 
were  largely  instrumental  in  introducing  that  branch  into 
our  public  school  system.  But  to  Mr.  Crane  manual 
training  did  not  serve  its  purpose  if  limited  to  the  function 
of  an  auxiliary  to  formal  education;  he  had  welcomed  it 
rather  as  a  means  of  industrial  training  and  he  came  to  lose 
sympathy  with  the  system  as  generally  applied.  More 
recently  his  attention  was  taken  up  in  the  criticism  of 
academic  education.  The  problems  in  which  Mr.  Crane 
thus  interested  himself  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 
They  are  so  complex  that  it  is  given  to  no  man  at  this  time 
to  know  the  whole  truth  concerning  them,  but  we  may  say 
at  least  that  Mr.  Crane  gave  renewed  impetus  to  their  con- 
sideration, and  we  may  admire  the  earnestness  evidenced 
by  his  directness  and  candor.  We  need  not  await  the  final 
word  of  the  discussion  to  accord  to  his  memory  the  meed  of 
praise  which  is  due  to  the  strong  man  who  contributes 
zealous  thought  to  the  solution  of  the  vital  questions  of  the 
day  and  gives  fearless  expression  to  his  convictions.  Mr. 
Crane's  prominence  in  the  business,  civic  and  social  life  of 
our  city  and  in  the  membership  of  The  Commercial  Club  of 
Chicago  renders  it  fitting  that  his  memory  should  find  an 
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appreciative  tribute  in  our  action  and  in  our  records.  We 
cherish  the  realization  that  for  so  many  years  there  dwelt 
among  us  a  man  of  splendid  character,  an  able  co-worker 
with  us  in  the  moral  and  material  upbuilding  of  our  city,  and 
in  recording  this  expression  of  our  sorrow  that  he  has  been 
taken  from  us,  we  extend  to  his  bereaved  family  our  heart- 
felt sympathy. 

Albert  A.  Sprague 
Martin  A.  Ryerson 
Special  Committee  on  Resolution. 
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JOHN  W.  G.  COFRAN 

JANUARY   15,  1912 


Resolution  Adopted  at  Two  Hundred  Twenty-third  Regular 
Meeting,  February  10,  1912. 

John  William  Gunnison  Cofran  was  born  June  13,  1855, 
at  Goshen,  N.  H.,  and  died  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  January  15, 
1912.  Owing  to  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  forced  at  an 
early  age  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  and  by  industry 
and  determination  won  his  way  from  small  beginnings  to 
the  high  position  which  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Cofran's  rugged  exterior  was  a  partial  index  to  his 
character,  which  was  marked  by  simplicity,  directness  and 
uprightness.  Endowed  with  indomitable  courage  and  un- 
wearying industry,  he  succeeded  in  life  by  adhering  strictly 
to  those  high  principles  of  honesty  and  sincerity  upon  which 
his  nature  was  founded.  He  gave  unstinted  loyalty  to 
every  obligation  in  life.  His  personal  and  business  honor 
were  each  equally  dear  to  him,  and  the  world  offered  no 
reward  which  could  tempt  him  to  swerve  from  what  was  to 
his  conception  the  path  of  duty.  His  methods  as  well  as 
his  creed  were  sincere  and  direct.  His  beliefs  were  positive. 
Having  always  clearly  defined  objects  in  view,  it  was  his 
custom  to  push  straight  for  them  in  and  out  of  season  and 
regardless  of  difficulties  or  opposition.  He  could  not 
tolerate  underhand  methods  or  devious  expedients.  To  him, 
no  end  justified  mean  methods.  Although  his  positive 
character  brought  him  into  many  controversies,  yet  he 
usually  won  the  respect  and  often  the  warm  admiration  of 
his  foes,  for  his  transparent  good  faith  was  beyond  doubt. 
One  of  the  things  most  commonly  said  about  him  is  that  he 
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was  always  a  fair  fighter.  These  strong  qualities  were 
combined  with  great  generosity  and  kindness.  In  matters 
of  principle  he  was  unyielding,  but  his  generosity  was  lavish, 
and  his  friendship  was  of  the  kind  that  became  most  potent 
in  time  of  need  or  trouble.  Few  men  have  as  many  or  as 
warm  friends  as  he  had,  chiefly  because  his  own  power  of 
friendship  was  so  great. 

As  a  business  man,  he  was  clear-headed  and  conservative. 
He  kept  a  tight  hold  of  underlying  principles  and  guided 
his  practice  thereby.  Temporary  disaster  or  failure  never 
influenced  him.  His  remarkable  industry  and  persistence 
were  backed  by  an  unshaken  faith  in  his  ideals,  and  honor- 
able success  was  his  reward. 

Mr.  Cofran  came  to  Chicago  from  California  in  1895  and 
remained  here  until  December,  1909.  He  became  a  member 
of  this  Club  in  1905.  While  never  very  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  work  of  the  Club,  he  nevertheless  gladly 
undertook  all  that  was  assigned  to  him  and  co-operated 
generously  in  the  Club's  activities. 

During  his  residence  in  Chicago  he  became  one  of  the 
recognized  leaders  in  his  profession.  Probably  no  man  was 
more  widely  known  in  the  fire  insurance  fraternity  than 
himself,  nor  was  any  more  highly  respected. 

By  his  death  the  Club  loses  a  strong,  valiant  and  honest 
spirit,  and  his  friends  are  deprived  of  a  warm-hearted  loyalty 
and  devotion  which  few  men  are  capable  of  giving  in  like 
measure. 

Richard  M.  Bissell, 
Byron  L.  Smith, 
Special  Committee  on  Resolution. 
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FREDERICK  GREELEY 

JANUARY  21,  1912 


Resolution  Adopted  at  Two  Hundred  Twenty-third  Regular 
Meeting,  February  10,  1912. 

Frederick  Greeley,  son  of  Samuel  S.  and  Annie  M. 
Lamed  Greeley,  was  born  on  the  thirteenth  of  March,  1856, 
in  a  little  house  at  the  corner  of  River  street  and  Michigan 
avenue,  where  old  Fort  Dearborn  stood.  After  attending 
public  and  private  schools  in  Chicago,  he  entered  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  the  fall  of  1872. 
Because  of  untoward  financial  circumstances  he  was  forced 
to  abandon  his  studies  at  the  close  of  his  second  year;  and, 
returning  to  Chicago,  he  entered  his  father's  office  and  was 
actively  connected  with  the  business  until  the  year  1908, 
when  failing  health  led  him  to  seek  recuperation  by  change 
of  climate.  In  1881  he  married  Florence  M.  Arnold,  daugh- 
ter of  Isaac  N.  Arnold  of  Chicago.  His  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren, Samuel  A.  Greeley  and  Mrs.  Alvah  Crocker,  Jr., 
survive  him. 

He  moved  to  Winnetka  in  1889  and  lived  there  until 
1908,  making  his  residence  thereafter  in  Chicago  or  spending 
his  time  in  travel,  until  he  again  took  up  his  residence  in 
Winnetka  in  the  fall  of  1911. 

The  range  and  character  of  his  interests  are  in  no  small 
degree  indicated  by  his  club  connections;  he  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club,  of  which  he  was 
thrice  secretary;  he  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  and 
always  a  devoted  attendant  at  the  Chicago  Literary  Club; 
he  was  an  active  member  of  The  Merchants  Club,  coming 
thence  into  The  Commercial  Club;  he  was  an  early  member 
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of  the  City  Club,  was  for  one  year  its  secretary,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  building  committee  under  whose  guidance 
its  new  home  was  recently  erected;  he  was  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  and  for  its  first  three  years  president  of  the  Skokie 
Country  Club.  He  was  twice  president  of  the  Northwestern 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. He  was  a  vestryman  of  Christ's  Church,  Winnetka, 
and  was  actively  interested  in  St.  John's  Mission,  Chicago. 

In  the  suburban  community,  in  which  for  many  years  he 
made  his  home,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  school  board, 
the  library  board,  and  the  village  council;  he  helped  to  organ- 
ize and  was  a  president  of  the  village  improvement  asso- 
ciation; he  was  in  fact  actively  identified  in  every  movement 
to  improve  and  advance  local  conditions.  In  the  larger 
field  of  Chicago  interests,  he  was  always  ready  to  bear  his 
part.  Under  an  appointment  by  Mr.  Patterson,  the  then 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  he  made  an  investigation  of 
the  Harbor  Master's  department  with  special  reference  to 
dock  lines  and  encroachments.  His  appointment  many 
years  ago  to  membership  on  the  City  Commission  for  the 
establishment  of  small  parks  and  playgrounds  turned  his 
attention  to  the  needs  of  the  city  child.  And  to  this  and 
similar  movements  he  gave  largely  of  his  time  during  all 
the  later  years  of  his  life.  He  took  part  in  the  organization 
of  the  Playground  Association  of  Chicago,  and  was  its  first 
president,  a  movement  out  of  which  sprang  the  Playground 
Association  of  America.  He  was,  during  his  last  years, 
first  vice-president  of  the  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society, 
and,  given  his  hearty  sympathy  with  children,  it  was  natural 
that  this  broadened  outlook  should  lead  him  on  to  active 
interest  in  the  Big  Brother  Movement,  in  which  for  a  time 
he  was  himself  a  working  Big  Brother. 

His  ungrudging  co-operation  in  the  work  of  the  Mer- 
chants and  Commercial  Clubs  is  known  to  us  all,  and  needs 
no  detailed  comment  here. 
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Frederick  Greeley  was  essentially  a  wholesome-hearted 
man.  It  was  an  established  principle  in  his  philosophy  of 
life  that  to  be  happy  is  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  business 
of  a  normal  man.  This  did  not  mean  that,  in  his  view, 
happiness  was  a  thing  to  be  gained  by  shirking  responsibili- 
ties and  leaving  others  to  do  the  serious  work  of  the  world. 
The  partial  list  of  his  activities  just  given  shows  that  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  get  under  the  load  and  bear  his  share 
of  the  public  burden.  But  it  meant  that  into  all  his  work, 
public  and  private,  he  carried  a  happy  heart,  and  by  his 
timely  cheer  made  lighter  the  common  burden. 

Nor  was  he  of  those  who,  bent  on  happiness  for  them- 
selves, seek  to  attain  it  without  thought  of  or  at  the  expense 
of  others.  It  was  his  creed  and  his  practice  to  create 
happiness  and  to  share  it,  and  he  was  unsparing  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  happiness  to  others.  Particularly  did  he 
realize  that  the  happiness  of  children  in  an  active  physical 
life  is  not  only  their  due,  but  is  almost  fundamental  to  a 
vigorous  and  normal  maturity.  And  into  efforts  to  create 
conditions  that  guarantee  a  large  measure  of  such  happiness 
to  the  thronging  masses  of  city -bred  children  he  put  a  large 
part  of  his  own  abundant  energy  during  many  years.  The 
impulse  toward  better  things  that  went  out  from  his  too 
brief  life  will  continue  to  be  felt  in  our  community  in  ever 
widening  circles;  but  particularly  in  all  that  pertains  to 
childhood  and  in  the  glad  laughter  of  happy  children  will 
his  enduring  monument  be  found. 

To  us  who  were  his  companions  and  his  friends  the 
passing  of  this  joyous  spirit  brings  a  keen  sense  of  loss. 
Yet  life,  not  death,  is  the  ultimate  fact;  and  we  who  knew 
him  are  glad  that  he  lived;  and  we  rejoice  that  it  befell  us 
to  know  him  and  to  count  him  one  with  us. 

Allen  B.  Pond 
Benjamin  Carpenter 
Special  Committee  on  Resolution. 
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JAMES  T.  HARAHAN 

JANUARY   22,  1912 

Resolution  Adopted  at  Two  Hundred  Twenty-fourth  Regular 
Meeting,  March  16,  1912. 

Whereas,  Death  came  to  Mr.  James  T.  Harahan,  an 
old  and  highly  esteemed  member  of  The  Commercial  Club 
of  Chicago,  on  January  22nd,  as  the  result  of  a  most  deplor- 
able accident,  and 

Whereas,  His  prominence  in  his  life-long  work,  cul- 
minating in  the  Presidency  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company,  his  years  of  active  connection  with  the  business 
interests  of  this  City,  and  his  helpful  co-operation  in  the 
affairs  of  this  Club,  have  emphasized  the  sad  shock  of  his 
sudden  demise  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends  in  this  community; 
Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Members  of  The  Commercial 
Club  of  Chicago,  while  humbly  bowing  to  the  will  of  an  All 
Wise  Providence,  do  hereby  express  our  heartfelt  regret 
at  the  severing  of  ties  which  have  yielded  so  much  of  happi- 
ness and  helpfulness  to  the  many  friends  of  the  deceased, 
and  our  deep  sympathy  with  his  family  in  their  sad 
bereavement. 

Resolved,  further,  That  these  resolutions  be  engrossed 
upon  the  records  of  the  Club,  and  a  copy  thereof  be  con- 
veyed to  the  members  of  the  family. 

J.  Ogden  Armour, 
Albert  J.  Earling, 
Special  Committee  on  Resolution. 
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